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D. Appleton Sf Cn.'s Valuahk PubHcalims. 

DR. ARNOLD'S WORKS« 

THK HISTORY OF ROME, 

'c«in the. Usrliesi Ptriod. Reprinted entire from ihe luai English ediliot 
Onu vol., 8vo. i3 00, 

fllSfJ'ORV OF THK LATER ROMAN COMMON- 
WEALTH. 
Two vols, of ihs English edilioii reprinted entire in I vol., 8vo. $S 60. 

" Tlie HUtiiri of Boma wUI lemais, to Uie loieit tifi of Jie world, tliB mfrlt sttlBOtin, lU 

mplUion'oftliesMle^iiiui. It is TsnmrkKbls, tbai nnlU Ib^ appesniice of Dr. Anold'i toL- 
am, na hlstorr. (sicajit NiebDhr's, urilow ityla U ottan obnniB) of this wandeiM people ei- 
teil. oomnieiKunits eithor to tlt«r dlgoll;, tlielr liDportanQe, or their intimate oonnoslioi 
iUi inDdera iiutltatiods. In the pKpantion and oompoutloa of tho hittoiy, Ht. Arnold n- 
ended mmj long jsaii, ud boot to It the whole fbnja of hia sraat Biier|[lK It ig ■ wotk to 
'Iilih tliB whota cultura of the luan, fiom bDybaod, oontilbntsd— most cniaf^Dy uid daegilj 
■edltued, pnniiad wiUi aU the intor of a loboi of Ioib, and nJInqiiihed only witli life. O; 



LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 
Delivered ill Lent 1'eria, 184S, witb the Innugiiral Lecture delivered in 1841. 

Edilad, with a Preface and Notea, by Henry Reed, M, A., Prof, of EtiglBd 

Lilernrare in the Universily of Pit. ISmo, $1 35. 

" Tlw Lectnies aie of U in nnmbci, and fninisii ijie b»t jiumble intjodnction to a philoiDpfal 
lalatndy of modem history. Piof. R»d hua added 'rBatly to the wmlh and luteres" -"■"■-—' 






( pTomment points. Tlie nolea 
ible."— OmWw and En^tirfr. 



: which l» hoe thus 



RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS. 

SermoDa prenched in the Ciiapel of Rngby School, with an Address before 
Conlinnalion. One volume, ISmo, 50 cts. 
" Then are thirty Sermons in till) neat litUe volaiae, vf hich we cordially leeonimend to p>- 
mlsand mbers. for Uie nse of the yoeng. eiSKoide and inaentivs to deep earnestness in mot 
<en of roligious belief ^nd conduct; as a btmk which vvUE interest all by Its sincerity, end eipe 
eially ^o^e wlw hove become acquainted with Dr, A. throagh liis Lile md Lellera, rewnllf 
gaidished by the AppielonH-" — Ev^^iiiff Po9t- 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

With uliie additional Essays, not included in the English collecliun. Out 
volume, 8v<r. $200. 

»t]niH — «•> ^nrin^rd and Seoular History — and oo SdneatiOD, with varlouB other snltjeau i4 
I. It will be s lulinbla connierimrt to tlis ' Life and CorresnondeDoe of Dr, 
dars who have been to deeply interested in that imprenive biography will lit 
Bio the delihcrale jndsment of the Autlier, upoQ the numeroai imf ortant 
■ MIseellaneait Worhi^ so richly end oleeily announce," 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OP THOMAS 
ARNOLD, D. D. 

By Arthur P. Stanley. A. M. ad American from the fifth London edition 
One handsome 8va. volume. $S 00. 



AntkL' ond Be> 
ESm^whleh hf 
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WORKS BY M, MICHELET. 

PahHshcd b% D. Apphton Sf Co., 200 Brommav 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

FkOM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 

TRANSLATED BY G. B. BHITH, F. O. S. 

Two handsome 8vo, volumes. $ 3 50. 
a to look fi>r. Tho count riBH, iho races of moo, ilio times, pan viviiil)' bofuro ji 






HISTORY 

OF THE 

ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

One handaoma ISmo. volume. Paper cover 75 cts. Cloth $1. 
" Jl. Hiehetet, lii hii Hiatarv at' the Boaiao Beimblic, Brut introducealhei 
-'■- '-iBifliit Gengnpfay aritalT; ibea by giving no eiccllcdl picture of tliap 

8Me"he inXntl^alory of fwi"' 



teofReme 



iid the life ef the Roman peopla Id a masiettj monnei, ami he fmcinntoi avorj 
ladet, W the brilliant clearneM and vivid freahnese oT his at;le, while ha ahawi 
ImKelf a good historian, by iho Juginose and impartiolllr with whicli he Teletos awl 

THE L I F B 
MARTIN LUTHER, 

GATHEHGD FROM IlIS OWN WRITI\CS 

By M. Michclet: ttnnahtted by G. H. Smith, F. G. S. 

One handsome volume, 19mo. Cloth 75 els.. Paper cover 50 cis. 

nils work Is not an kiBtorlcal romence, foundcil en the lifO of Murlin I.uthai 

I ia atnost invariably Luther himself ivho Bpeuks, almost Invariably Lulhsr related 
I I.gthBi.~ai™c[ /™™ M. Mcicla'i Preface. 

THE PEOPLE. 



know the life of Iha people, ih^r labor end Iheii aufroilngr, I bad but lo intnniau 
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LORD MAHON'S HISTORY OF ENGLAN& 

f). AppMtm (^ Company haziju^l pubhshed, 

HISTORY OE ENGLAI^D, 

THE PEACE OF UTKECHT TO THE PEACE OF PARIS 
BY LORD MAHON 



Mf^ Macavia^^t Opinion. 

eat dlligMico In raaiahiini auHwriliBa, greal iudffnicBt in weljhlns [eitimonj, ud (hoI 
panliiitT in BUjiaaliag oJHuaolen." 

Qaarierli/ ReBiea. 
" Lord MahQD bw sbawn tbloughDUt, eicOBltent eklM in coiDbEnine* aa WeL sa Gam- 
Ill draff hh bietcdoal porlnTts with the lame flrm vid eur hand ; and no ons oan faj 
down the book vlthont realiag tliat hs hu been nndar the giidaDoe of a iliuularlj deat, 
high-prindpled. and hnmane ndid ; ona nnlthie a teij Beambhie ihreHdness wiEh > 
piHB and nnaftidisd cbnrily. Hb hu eiiown equal ooanige, jndgiBenl.anil Ikm,u 

'° s'lM^aieiwif '-'"--'•- — ° "--■"' 

thnnlhepan of Lurd Mahon, nor hue we basn dirat'I>iiiii'«l i" out eiipsciaiions. Kh 
Mrralive Is minule and oircumslanlial, wLlhout beiag ledioua. Hb Hatory of Uie Be 
hellion in psnieular b clear, dislincl. and enlerlalntog. In his judgment ufpeisons he i- 
» Ihe nhole fair, caadlil, and diMiiniinating." 

nbject, end a cDm[irebed&lvene$3of view, wliicb «vince the nosaHsion of nigh quidiflu- 
llane for the s^at taik. whieb Ute noble aulJii>t bai nro])Oflea to himaaif. Lord Mahoti 



h^L"^ 



^■si(»./a 



Bif, Uie Elislorr lately Tiilljliihea by Lonl Malion. All thai seed now be tnowa el lb 
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UNIFORM WITH "COUSIN'S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPnY." 
D. Al'FLBTOM <& OOMFAWY 

Pi''>f- of Logic and Metaphysics in the Edinburgh Uhiveraiii/, 



O. W. WIGHT, 
TransUrioy of " CoiBiit's mdoFy of Fhilosopliy 

One hanftBomely priiitei Volnme. 8to. Price SI 60. Clott. 



ffifiitionB ot tl)t ^rtsisf. 

"The piibllcnaon ofUils n-ort: will do imicb good if is londa to the nmra general and 
pmfonnd stndr "f plilosophj' In American ficiiools and coMpgea, Hnniilton lias never 
embodied Ills Bysttmtn any one treaUse, but his tdeos arescatlored tlirongh naordls- 
Eerlationaandnoteson thewtlMugaefoUietpbnoaopL&ra. Mr'^ightLaa tliereibrepei^ 
fimned a Eoniewhst arduons and respunsible task in coliecHng and arrao^ng the materf- 
als of tWs YoloiBe. Ho has JnvestigBtod Hainillou's PhilosopUj- veiy tliorai^ftdy, and 
" commcnda it to oflucotorB, not only for its groat oscallence as a metaphyalcal system, 
Kir lis prolhnnd tliougbt^ and afflnont oruiUtlon, for Ha spirit of inquiry, and conse- 
quently its powar to qnlcken Iba mind; but, above aH, fbr Its accordanoe with tbe 
prindplea of revealed rol^on.'' — drmTitef'eial AtJ^ci-User. 

"BcyoDd nJi contiwetBy, filr Williflm Hamilton stanfla si tbc head of the eminent 
thlniieTa of the age who have devoted tbemselyes to the phlEosophy of mind ; and fhr 
penetration of intcneol; grasp of sntject, ncutenoss of analysis, and bounaieas resrarces 
of eradition, he distances all Ma compeciB. We are greatly pleased at seeing thla 
Important volumo given to the Amerlean eelleges and the tbonglitfal publlo in sneh a 
heooming style, and wo wonld fool honored if our noUco of It may induoe the ProfSa- 
SOTS of Lo^c and Metiq>hyslcs in any of our coUegeB to ptooure tills work ftirtliwiili. and 
enter on itfl atnfly willi thnt diliBeiico and thtnigtit ivliich ib dciitli and value domand." 
—Pres6yierian Banner. 
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COURSE OF THE HISTORY 



MODEKN PHILOSOPHY. 



BY M. VICTOR, COUSIN. 



TRANSLATED BY O.W. WIGHT. 



IN TWO VOLUMES 



NKW TORKi 
D. APPLETON & COMPANi", 200 BROADWAY. 
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CONTEIS'TS. 



LECTURE IX. 



ScholaslLo Philosophy.— Its aliarnotor and iW origin.— Division of Scholas- 
ticism into thiee epoaha. — First opoch. — Seoontl Bpoeh.. — Third apoeh. 
Birtli of philosophicolIndcpendeQce; qiuure! of nominBlieoi sod realism, 
which, represent idenlisin mid sensualism in SeholasticiBni.— John Ooaiin. 
His parMfians and hia adversaries. — Deei'ial of tlia two syatoma and of Soho- 
laBtloiam.— Myetieism.— Chnncellor Gersoo. His Myaiie Tkeoiegg. Ex- 
traata from this work. — Conclusion IB 



Subject of this lecture; pliilosophy of the fifteenth and of tlio siKteentli 
OBQtuiies. — Its oliaraoter and ite origin. — Classifloation of nil its Bjstems 
into fear Bchoals. 1st, Platonic IdealiEtic school : Karsilio Ficino, the Ficos 
ofMirandoIa, Ramus, Patriaa, Giordano Bruno. — 2d, Peripatetic seusnalistio 

school ; Pomppnatius, AcliiHiui, Ceaolpini, Vanini, Taleaio, Campanello 

3d, Skeptic school; Sauchoz, Montaigne, Ciiarron.— 4tli, Mjslao school: 
Marsilio Fidno, tho Picos, Nieholans Cusanns, EauchUn, Agrippa, Paracel- 
sus, Booioty of tha Eosicmiaans, Eobert riudd, Vno Hehnont, Biihme.— 
Oompaiiaon of the four schools. — Conolnaion 48 

LECTURE XI, 



Modem philoaophy.— -Its general character. — Two ages in modern philoso- 
phy ; Uie first age is that of the philosophy of the seventeenth century, 
properly so called.— Schools of the saventeenth century, Sensualialio 
school; Bacon, HoTjbes, Gasscndi, Lock a.— Idealistic soliool : Besoarlo, 
Sphioza, Malebranoho Tlf 
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LECTURE XII. 

rliiLOSOPiIT. 



Struggle lietveen aenenaliBm nud idealism. Leibuits : on attempt at a con 
eiliation which is resolved into idoaliBm. — SieptioiBni : Hnet, Hiruliaim, 
GlanvillB, Pascal, Lomothe Le Vnjer, Bajle.— Mystidsm : Mercurins Vun 
Helmont, Mni-e, Pordage, PoJret, Swedenborg.— Conclusion. Entrance 
intotlie second Dgo of modarii philosophy, or philosophy of the eigbteeiilh 
century pTOperl J so called 911 



SECOND SEEIES— VOL. 

LECTURE Xlil. 



ULASSinOATIOS OF ■ 

Of the method of obeorvatioii and of indndion in histoiy.— That induotioc, 
reeting upon the observation of all the anterior facta in the pbilosopby of 
iiistcr;, divides at fret the pMIo^ophj of the eighteenth century into four 
systems. — ConfirrnaMon of induction by fiicts. — Division of the European 
schools of the eighteenth century into fbur schools: seusualistJc, ideahstic, 
Bkeplj<!al, mjsticftl. Division of this course into four corresponding piuta.— 
Order of the development of these tbur schools, and consequently the 
order to follow in their oxpoMtJon. — Spirit of tiis course.^ — Its last aim. 135 

LECTURE XIV. 



SBHSUALISIIO SCHOOX IN : 
Subject of this leotnra : Eeview of the different eyetsms of the BensuaJiBljc 
sdiool in Europe during tlie dgbteenth century, in England, Fmnce, and 
Germ.-m.y.— That, even for tbo sake of fidelity, the historian should attach 
himself to the most celebrated systcina.' — In what order mtrs^ they be 
studied! Ethnographioal method. Three objections r 1st, arbitrary; 3d, 
shows not the eoncatennUon, the retaprocal action of systems ; Sd, unfa- 
vorable to scientific instruoUon.— Of the true method of its characters r 
To follow at ones the dates of systems, their reciprocal dependence, and the 
nniilogy of subjects. — To commence with tiie metaphysics of Locke . . . 148 

LECTURE XV. 
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(.■ONTENTS. y 

msdioine. — He enterH into tho politlon] world; ilia friendship with ShefteB- 
bury. — His yavlod fortunes. — Driven froal the ITnivoraitj of Oxford.— HIb 
refuge in Holland. — Eevolution of 1688.— Favor of Looke nntU his daath. 
— Hia chonictor : diainterestadnB^, prudence, firmness, tolatnnoe. — Review 
iifliis woi'lts,— The Essay on, the Ifnman Understawlivg 15B 

LECTURE XVI. 

KSSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. ITS SPIRIT, ITS METHOD. 

Genera! isplrit of the SsayoisiSefiiimon Vadefstafiding. — Ita method; stndj' 
of thahumnn nDdcretandicg as the necessary fonndution of aU true phi- 
losophy. — Study of flie human understanding in its phenomena or ideas.— 
Division of laquiriea with respoot to ideoa, and deteiminaUon of the ordor 
in which these ini^niries should he rnnda. To postpone the logical and on- 
tdlogicol qnestion of tOie aaVa or thlsit^ of ideas, of the le^Umacy or llle- 
giUmacy of their applieflUoji (o aiioli orsuoh objeots, to adhere to the study 
of ideas in thcriisii ■. r... .^i ' i,. ■ n ii Vj commBiioe by estabUshing the actual 

oharaeters of idi ■,- 1 to tho invaEtlga,tion of their orl^. 

—Examination .<i' i ' •■A.a. Its ment; he postpones and 
places last the ([m - i.i ■ i i nJi ar falsity of idons; its fanlt: he en- 
tirely neglects tit i: i|ll<!sLli>ii Hi Liic !x\,uk\ cbaroct^rs of ideas, and he starts 
by ihat of their origin. First error of tho method; ohBuera of errors which 
it involves; general tendency of the solmol of Looke 181 

LECTURE XTO. 

KSSAT. FIRST BOOK, INNATE IDEAS. SBCOHD BOOK, OF SPACE. 

First Book of tlio Msay va tlis Siunan JTndersUtndmg. Of innate ideas. — 
Second Book. Experience, the source of all ideas. Sonsataon and roiioo- 
aou. — Of tho operations of the mind. Aooording lo Looke, they are escr- 
ibed only upon sensible data. Basis of scnsnaliGm. — £:iamination of the 
doetiine of Irfioke concerning tho idea of space. — That the idea of space, in 
the systflm of Loeka, should be reduced and ia redneod to that of body. — 
This confusion is contradicted by feots and by Loolte himself. Distlnotion 
of the ttotnal charaotej's of the ideas of body and of space. — Examination of 
the question of the ori^n of tho idea of space. Distinction between tho 
lo^cal order and tho chronological order of our ideas. — The idea of apace 
ia tho logical oondition of the idea of body ; the idea of body is tho ohrono- 
logioal condition of tho idea of space.— Of ro^on and esperionce, oon- 
sldored in turn as the reciprocal condition of their nintnal devctopment.— 
Merit of Locke's system.— Its vieoa: Ist, it oonfounds the measnro of 
spaeowith space; 2d, the condition of the idea of space with thia idea 

itsoif 1S9 

1* 
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LECTURE XVIIl. 



Conljimjitioa of tho esaininalion of Uie Second Boole of llio Essay on fhs 
Biaaan Uaderskmdmff. Of tbe idea of time.— Of the idea of tlio infinite.— 
Of the idea of personal identity.— Of the idea of eubstaiioo 221 

LECTURE XIX. 

ESSAY, SECOND BOOK, Or THE IDEA OP CAUSE. 

ConUiiuiitioii of lliB examination of tlia Second Book of the Usag oii the 
niiman- Vndei-alandiiiff. Of the idea of oanso. — Befiitatioii of tliB theory 
whieli pula the origin of the idea of oaiiBe in the BoiiBatioQ.— Origin of the 
idea of cause in I'sAeetiou, in the sentimeut of the wilt.— Biatinctlori between 
the idea of eaose and the prinoiple of caneality. That the principle of 
oaueality is inexpUcable by the aentiment of the will alone. — Of the trne 
formataon of the principle of causality 245 

LECTURE XX. 

ESSAY, SBOOKD BOOK. OP GOOD AND EVIL. THIRD BOOK, OF 

Conlimiotion of the examiiiatioii of the Second Book of tlie ftsoji on ti^ .Hu- 
man Vnderatandm^. Of the idea of good and evil. EefHtation.— Of the 
formation and meohnniam of ideas in the understending. Of simple and 
complex ideas. — Of the aetivitj and pa^ivity of the mind in the acqniMtion 
of ideas. — Of the most general characters of ideas. — Of the osBOi^laon of 
ideas.— Eiaininaljon of the Third Book of the Sanson (is fiaraan. Vndev- 
atatuimg., in i-egai-d. to words,— Praise due to the anther. — Examination of 
the following propositions : Ist, Do words talte their first origin from other 
words which signify sensible ideas ? — 9d, Is the Bigiiiflcation of words 
pnrely aibitraiy ! — 3d, Are general ide.is merely words ! Of nominaUsm 
and realism. — 1th, Are words the solo canse of error, and is all sdenee 
only a weH-construoted language ! Conclusion of the examination of tlin 
Third Book 2T3 

LECTURE XXI. 

Examination of the Fourth Boole of the Ussa^, in regard to knowladgo. That 
knowledge, aoeording to Loeita, depends, 1st, on ideas ; fid, on ideas con- 
formed to thdr object. — That the conformity or nonconformity of ideas 
with their objects, as the foundation of the true or of the Ms^ in knonl- 
edge, is not a simple metaphor in Locke, hut a veritable theory.— Exami- 
nation of the theory of representative Ideas, let, in relation to the exterior 
world, to secondary qualities, to primary qnnUtics, to the siil>stratum of 
those qualitioB, to space, to time, eta ; 3d, in relation to the spiritual 
world, — Appeal to revelation. Paralogiam ot Locke BOS 
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LECTURE XXII. 



[ BOOK. KarKBSENIATlVB I 



Bomamry End continuation of the prooedingloctorc— Of thoidcn, no longer 
ill reinUoa to tha object wMoh it ahonld repceBent, lint in relation to tlie 
mind wliioli perceives it and in wMoh it is found.— The ideo-imnga, taken 
materiiilly, implies a malsiial sabjeet ; wlienca malariidism.— Talien spirit- 
ually, it cim give neitliBr bodies nor spirit. — That the representative idea 
laid down bb the only pritnitiva datum of apirit in tlie search after realily, 
ooodetiiDa to a paralo^m, it baing impoEsible that any lepreseutativs idea 
can be j'ndgod to repreaent well or ill, except by compwing it with ita 
original, with leolity itself, to -which, in the liypotheeis of the repro- 
sentative idea, we can arrive only by the idea.— Tiiat knowiodgo is direct 
and -without intennediation. — Of jiidgmonts, of propositions, of ideaa. — 
■Eotnrn to the quCEtion of innate ideas 828 



LECTURE XXIII. 



ilkamination of the I'ourth Book of tha Msa^/ en lite Murium XMsi'staading 
continued. — Of knowledge. Its different modes. Omission of induoUve 
knowledge. — Ita degrees. Falsa distlnetjon of Locke between knowing 
and jadging.— Tliat Locke's theory of knowledge and of judgment is 
reailTad into that of the perception of a relation of i^eemant or of diaa- 
greement between ideas. Detailed examinaljon of this theory. — That it ie 
appUed to abstract jndgmenls and in nowise to primitive jndgmenta, 
which imply eslatonoe. — Analysis of tliia judgment : I exist. Three ob- 
jections to the theory of Locke : iBt^ impossibility of ajriving at real 
existenoe, by the abstraction of c>:i3tence ; 2d, that to begin by abstraction 
is contrary to the true process of Uie human mind ; 8d, that the theory of 
Locke contains a pacalogism.~AnaljBia of tha jndgmenta: I think, This 
body exists. This body is colored, God exists, &o. — Anolysia of the judg- 
inonts upon which ai-ithmctic and geometry rest 845 

LECTURE XXIV. 

ESSAY, J-OiriLTII BOOK, OONTIHTJATION OP THE TllEOBY OF 



Continuation of the last lecture. That the theory of jndgmant aa the per- 
ception of a relation of agrcsment or disagreement betiveen ideas supposes 
that every judgment is founded upon a eompnriaoo. EofcliLUon of the 
theory of comparative judgment. — Ofasioms.— Of identioaJ propositions .— 
Oflensonandfluth,-— Of theayHoglsm.— Of enthusiasm.-— Of the causes of 
error.— Division of seienocs. End of the osamination of the Fourth Book 
of the ^*ay on tJie Ihanav, Uhderstimding. S69 
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LECTURE XXV. 

Esaminatioii of tKvee impoitirat thooriea wMoli aro foviQii in tic JSsaay on, the 
JTaman Fnderstanding I Ist, Theory of Liboily : that it iadines to &tsl- 
ism. 2d, Theory of lie nntore of the SonI : that It inolines to maMrialism. 
3d, Theory of the eiistence of God ; that it relies nhnoat esoluaively on 
proo& Wrowad from the BenMMe world. — BecapitalnBoQ of oil the loc- 
tnrcs on the J^soj' 011 f^ .Stiimm ITudei-etanMig ; Of the merits and defects 
whidi liave been pointed out. — Of the spirit ivhich has gaided this esiun- 
ination of Locke.— Coucinsion S99 
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SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY.* 

Sohdflstio Miiloaophy.— Its chatnctet nnd ita origin. — Bivision of Solmliis- 
lieiem into three epochB. — Krst epoch. — Secoad epooli — Tluid epooh. 
■ffirth of pMlOBopliiciil independence; quarrel of nominalism and reiliam, 
vliicli lepreaent ideolisni and Beneualiam in Soholasboism — John Ooumn. 
His parUsiuis and Ills adversarifS. — Decrial of the two aysteniB and of Soho- 
laatieistn.—MjBlaaism.— Chancellor Geraoii. His iTystu: J^oJogg Ex- 
tracts tVom this work. — Condasion. 

HiTSEKTO, both in India and in Greece, we haie constantly 
seen philosophy spring from reli^on ; and at the same tune we 
have seen that it springs not from it at once, that a single day is 
not enough for it to raise itself from the humble submission by 
which it begins, to the absolute independence in which it termi- 
nates. Hitherto we have seen it passing through an epoch, 
somewhat preparatory, therein trying its forces in the service of 
a foreign principle, reduced to the modest employment of gov- 
ermng and regulating creeds which it did not establish, in expec- 
tation of the moment when it shall he able to search out ti'utb 
itself at its own lisk and peril. Modem philosophy presents the 
same phenomenon. It is also preceded by an epoch which 
serves it as an introduction, and, thus to speak, as a vestibule. 
This epoch is scholasticism. As the middle age is the cradle of 
modern society, so scholasticism is that of modern philosophy. 
What the middle age is to the new society, scholasticism is to 



* These outlines of the entire system of SohoWtio philosophy need to ba 
Btieiigthened and in some points rectified by study more limitsd hat more 
solid than may be found in the Itdiiidudion of a work onHtled : <Ev«rres iiir- 
iMes d'Abtlard, Paris 1S36, in-1. This Iiiirodtislion, with some additions, 
forms lie 3d volnme of the Fragmenisp&ilosopMquea, 
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the philosophy of the new times, ' Noiv, the middle age is noth- 
ing else thsQ the absolute reign of ecclesiastical authority, of which 
the political powers are only the more or less docile instruments. 
Scholasticism, or the philosophy of the middle age, could not 
then be aiiy thing else than the labor of thought in the service 
of faith, and under the inspection of religious authority. 

Such is scholastic philosophy. Its employment is limited, its 
bounds nairow, its existence precaiious, inferior, subordinate. 
Well! here again philosophy is philosophy; and scai-eely has it 
fortified itself hy time, scarcely ia the hand which was over it 
removed, or become less weighty, when philosophy resumes its 
natural course, and produces again the four different systems 
which it has already produced both in India and in Greece. 

In the absence of chronology we camiot foi-m a precise idea of 
the epoch corresponding to scholasticism in Indian philosophy. 
We distinguish the Mimansa school from the Sankhya school. 
But when did the Mimansa begin "? When did the Sankhya he- 
g^n ? We are ignorant of this, 
that the Mimansa must h i 
less facts, in this India wl 

■where every thing exists natat t nf ftshwth 

Mimansa to be of a i-eoent p h Th K un rd tl iam 
Mimansa doctor of whom 1 1 pok f tl f t nth 

century of our era. In G k t 1 ast h n phil 

ophy began; it began sx nt bf a w th Thai 

and Pythagoras. But th p 1 wl h p d that f th 
Mysteries, is covered with prolound darkness. What took place 
tetween Orpheus ana Pythagoras, between Musseus and Thales "? 
How did the human mind go from tiie sanctuaiy of the temples 
to the schools of Ionia and of Greece at large? We know but 
ill, or rather we do not know at all. 

In regard to the middle age we arc much more fortunate. 
We know when scholasticism began, we know when it ceased, 
and we know its development between these t«'o periods ; we 
know its starting point, its progress, and its end. 
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Whtii was sclioh ti lam bom ' That is asking when the mid- 
dle age was bom for sch listicism is the philosophic expres- 
sion of the middlt, igc Ii Older that scholasticism should have 
existed it was neccssaiy that the middle age should exist, since 
Boholastieism is only the middle age developed in the philosophy 
appropriate to it. The middle age, or the new society, was con- 
ceived, thus to speak, during the fii-st century of the OhiTstJan 
era ; but it appeared only witk the triumph of its principle, that 
is, the Christian religion ; and the Christian religion anived at 
perfect dominion only after having been delivered from all the 
ruins of the ancient civilization, and after the soil of our Kurope, 
at last secure against further invasions and barbarian devasta- 
tions, had become more firm and capable of receiving the foun- 
dations of the new society which the Church bore in its bosom. 
Europe and the Chuich were firmly established only at the time 
of Charlemagne and by the aid of Charlemagne. Charlemagne 
is the genius of the middle age ; he opens it and he constitutes 
it. He represents essentially the idea of order : his is above all 
the spirit of a founder' and an organizer. He had more than one 
fast to accomplish, and he was sufficient for all. 1st, It wai 
necessary to establish material order, by putting an end to those 
i of evei-y hhid, which, continually agitating Europe, 
y fixed establishment. So, with one hand Charle- 
magne arrested the Saracens in the South, and with the other the 
barbarians of the North, of whom he himself was a descendant, 
and thus he ceased to he a stranger in Euiope ; he became a 
European, a man of the new civilization. 2d, It was necessary to 
establish moral order. This could not be done except on the basis 
of the only moral authority of the limes, religious authority ; so 
this Charles, whose personahty was bo strong, did not hesitate to 
ask a new grant of the crown, which was already on hia head, from 
the pontifical authority. 3d, It was necessary to establish scientific 
order. It was by the example of Charlemagne that his successors, 
or his rivals, Charles the Bald and Alfred the Great, everywhere 
sought the least sparks of ancient culture, in order to rekindle 
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the flame of science. It was Oharleniagtie who first opened the 
schools, scholtB.'" These schools were the abodea of science 
then: thus the science of that time was called Scholastidsw. 
Behold the origin of the thing and of the word, and the charac- 
t«r of Kcholastieism is already in its very ori^n. In fact, where 
did Charlemagne institute, and where could he institute schools? 
In places where most instruction still remained, where there was 
most leisure to acquire, where it was a duty to seek it and spread 
it abroad ; that is, in the Episcopal sees, in the monasteries, in the 
cloisters, in the convents. Tes, the convents are the cradle of 
modem phdosophy, as the Mysteries have been that of Greek phi- 
losophy ; and scholasticism is stamped from ite origin with an 
ecclesiastical character. 

As you now know its origin, let us see what was its end. 
Scholasticism ended when the middle age ended ; and the mid- 
dle age ended when ecclesiastical authority ceased to be supreme, 
when other powers, and particularly political power, without neg- 
lecting the just deference and veneration »lway3 due to reli- 
^ous power, claimed and conquered its independence. It could 
not, then, be otherwise than that philosophy which always follows 
in the train of the great movements of society, should have 
claimed also its independence and conquered it little by little. I 
say httle by little ; for the revolution which caused philosophy 
to rise from the condition of a servant of theology to that of an in- 
dependent power, was not accomphshed in a day ; it began in the 
fifteenth century but was completed at a lat«r period, and mod- 
em philosophy did not really be^n, as you know, until Bacon 
and Descartes. 

The two extreme pointe are then settled ; on the one hand the 
centmy of Charlemagne, on the other that of Bacon and Des- 
cartes, the eighth century and the seventeenth. It now remains 
to determine what occurred between these two eitieme points; 
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nothing is more simple. Wliat is the cominencement of scholas- 
ticism.? the absolute euhmission of philosophy to theology. 
What is the end of scholasticism ? tlie end of tliis submission 
and the claim of independence of thought. Then, the middle 
state of scholftsJicism must have been a condition between serv- 
itude and independence, an affiance wherein theology and philos- 
ophy lend to each other mutual support. Hence three distinct 
periods m scholasticism : 1st, absolute subordination of philos- 
ophy to theology ; 2d, itlliance of philosophy and theology ; 3d, 
commencement of a separation, feeble at first, but which little by 
little increases, is extended and terminates in the birth of mod- 
em philosophy. 

The first epoch of scholasticism is nothing else than the em- 
ployment of philosophy as a simple form based on Christian 
theology. Theology compinsed, with the holy Scriptures, tradi- 
tion and the holy Fathers, especially the Latin Fathere, for the 
Greek Fathers were little known out of Constantinople ; and 
among Lhe Latin Fathers, he who represented all the others was 
S^t Augustine. All the resources of philosophy were reduced 
to a few ordinary writings, half-literary and half-philosophical, 
which contiuned the little knowledge that had escaped barbarism. 
These were the writings of Mamert,* of Capella,| of Boethiiis,J of 
Cassiodorus,§ of Isadorus,|| of the venerable Bede.^ He, whom 
Charlemagne placed at the head of this regeneration of the hu- 
man mind, Alcuinus,** had at his disposal few other aids than 

* OfVianna, mDaupliiuj', died alrout 477 A. C. J)b Statu Ammee. Often 
rsprintad. 

t Mnroien Capelln, of Matloura, in Afrion, flonrished iW. SafyHcoa dc 7f«p- 
UispUblogiiBeiMei-ctirUfetile VlI.Ai'iiiuBl£be)iili!m». Often reprinted. 

X Bom ill 470; Eonator of tlie Gothic king Theodoiio, commented on Aris- 
totle, wrote the trentise de CkmiolaUoncs yiffiuopSiie in his prison of Pavia, 
wliiek he loft only to be heheoded. Openi, Basle, 1570, 1 vol. in-fol. 

§ BomfttSquiUnoa nhont 4B0, died inere, He Saltern I>isiaplmis. 0pp., 
a vol. in-fol. Kothomag., 1879. 

I ffiehop of Seville, died 686. ftvj^inumsettJlijnnofcpsnJ'ajnjlib. xs. 0pp.. 
Eomte, 1796, 7 vel. iu.-4. 

K Anglo-Sason, horn B73, died 785. 0pp., Colt^e, ISIS, 8 vol. jn-fot 

*• Bwn St York, 728, died SM. 0pp., Eallshonno, a vol. in-fol., 1777. Ha 
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these, with the Organwm of Aristotle.* Tliat this firel epoch 
may be well understood, it is neee^aiy never to separate in the 
nwnd Siijnt Augustine and the Organum ; hence the gi-andeur 
of the theolo^cal haas and the poverty of the foiTo.. We en- 
counter at this period an order of ideas and even of argumetits 
much superior to these barbarous times ; and if we are not aware 
of its source, we are tempted to admire too much these first es- 
says of the philosophy of the middle age ; it is to Christianity 
and to Saint Augustine that our admiration must be i-eferred. 
As to the form, it is, as I have said, poor, feeble, uncertain ; and 
this fonn was then the whole ot philosophy. 

The masfers of f.cholaaticism during this epoch do little else than 
comment on that beautifid expression of one of them :f " There 

hftd as a pupil Ehatinu^i Miurna, died Archbishop of Majenco, 656. 0pp., 
8 vol. in-fol.| Colog , 1626 &ee, on Boroo nnpubliabod wrilangB on dialeotics 
of Ehaban, the FfB^ments de PWeti^lm a^olasliqve, pp. 104-110, nnd p. 811. 

• Or rather soma of ila parts. For, atriotly spewing, nothing was then 
known of the Orgawam esoept tha Mm/dvc^oti of Pa^ltyry, the Categories, 
and the Itttefprdaiion. See ths Fragjnente de FlahaofhU tohelaeUgse, p. TO, 
sqq. 

I John Scot, di PriEd^atijuitioae (Collection of Mau^, vol. 1, p. 108). 
" Non aliam ease philoBophimn oliudve eapienlhe stiidium, aliamve religio- 
aem . . . Quid est de philwiopliia tracWre uieii vene lellgiomB, qua BomiDa 
et prininpnliB omnium rerum oaiiaa. Deus, et huinilJtur oolitur et rationabili- 
tflr mvestjgatur, regnlas esponere ? Confiatur indo venun esae phllosO' 
phiftm Tsram Teligionem, eonverMmt[nB venun religionem esea veiiim phi- 
losophkm." dldu de Lille, Alaniis delasvUe, who closes {aie epoch ofscho- 
lasliiasjii, speaka like Soot, who bagina it. Alain was a monk of Cliiirvanx, 
and a pupil of Siunt Barnard ; hadiecl inl203. 0pp., Antwerpte, 1 vol. in-fbl., 
1651. His piininpal work ia entitled : Arsfidel CaikoUcen, it is dedicated to 
Pope Clement III. (B. Fez. TkeemHiw onecdoionim mmsawme. Vol. 1, 
CoL 4To.) Hera is the introduotioa : "Cum neo miraculorum jnilii gratia 
eolMa est, nee nd vincaiidaa hereaea auffieiat anctoritatoa indueere, cvtm illas 
hssretid aut proiens reapuant aut pervartQct, probabiloa fldai nostcie rationea, 
qnibns perspioai Ingeniuin vix pofsit resistai-a, stiidioains adomavi ut qui 
propheljie et Bvai^lia acqmeBoere oontemnnnt, humanis aaltoni rationibus 
indncantur, et nuno quaw, per apeoulnm ooniemplantni' quod poal«n demum 
in perfects aoienaa oompraho adnot. Itaqua hoe opns in modum artia coin- 
poaitnm, deflniljoiies, diallaolioiiBS, propoailioDea ordinate auocassu propoa- 
taaexliibec" It ia divided in five boolis : ls\,,dev,ttoeodeni<[aetria/>Veii,gviesi 
una omaium amsa ; 2d, de mundo, deque angolorum eC botninum crentione et 
Ubero arbitria ' 3d de reonraljone hominis lapai ' 4lh deEccUskB S/uteasimti- 
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are not two studies, one of philosophy and the otiicr of religion ; 
true philosophy is tme religion, and true religion is true philoso- 
phy." I will dwell no longer on this point : it is more interest- 
ing to show you, in this unity, the progress which appears from 
age to age, from the eighth until the twelfth centmy ; for it is in 
this progress that the different ti-mts of these philosophers of the 
middle age are sketched. If they are alike iu their complet* 
suhmis^on to the Church, they differ as men, as thinkers, and^ 
helon^ng to different times. Philosophy to them is only the form 
of theology, bnt this form is successively modified and perfected 
in their hands. 

John Scot* is distinguished hy an erudition which has de- 
ceived in regard to his originality. He understood the Greek, 
and translated Denis the Areopagite; and as Denis the Are- 
opagite is a mystic writer who reflects more or less the Alex- 
andrian mj^ticism, John Scot derived through study of Lis 
writings, a multitude of ideas which he scattered throughout 
his own two works, one on Predestination and Grace, the other 
on the Divuion of Beings. As these ideas did not belong to his 
own age, they astonished more than they instructed it, and in our 
times they have dazzled those who knew not their origin. 

The ti'ue metaphysician of this epoch is Saint Anselm, bom at 
Aosta in Piedmont, Prior and Abhe of Bee in Normandy, and at 
his death Archbishop of Canterbury .f To him was ^ven the ap- 

tia ; Elh, ife remiTeeliotK ei lAtafiiiuTi gCEBuU. I pliice these divisiona hare 
heiaiTisa they are the ordinary divisions of the theological metaphysics of 
this epoch. 

* Joannes Scotus Erigcna, thiis callad because he was an Irfehmon, lived 
at ItB Conrt of Chadee tlie Bald, who protected him ; having ilillen into dis- 
Eivor, he retnraed to Engiond at the invitation of Alfred the Groat, and tonght 
at Oxford, nhsre he died in 886. He tranelated Denb the Areop^ite into 
Latin. His other works lu^ : lat, De divma Fra/Uatiiia^ne et Qmiia, in the 
eolleotion of Maugin, vol. 1. p. 103, eqq. ; Faria, 16S0. 2d, nfl <iiiiias Mcfif 
H^, de DmskiK Ifaturce, lib. v., ad. Ih. Gale, Oxford, 1631. Observe ea- 
pedallyin this Inst work, a thaory of the Creation (lib. iii, p. 106), by an ex- 
planntion of averaB of Saint John. Every thing in it is referred to faith : 
Nesciando scitur. — -IJb. i. p. 25. 

+ Born 1034, died 1109. 0pp., I vol. i«.fol,, 1^75. The folloivitig woris 
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pellatioa of the second Saint Augustine. Among liis numerous 
works are two, the titles of which I w31 at least mention, for tlie 
titles indicate their spirit, and reveal, moreover, a remarkable pi^o- 
giess. One is a monologue, wherein Siunt Anselm supposes an 
ignorant man who is seeking truth by foree of his reason only ; a 
very hold fiction for the eleventh centuiy, and the antecedent of 
the Meditations : it is entitled Monologiy.m, seu Hxemplum Me- 
ditandi de raiione fidd. Monologue, or Example of the manner in 
which one may account for Lis faith.* The second work is 
called Proslogium, sen Jldes qucerens intellectum, Allocution, or 
the Faith which tiies to demonstrate itself. In the first work. 
Saint Anselm does not suppose himseK in possession of the truth, 
he is seeking it ; in the second, he supposes himself in posse^oa 
of the truth, and lie tries Ui demonstrate it.f The name of Smnt 



should lie doBigoaletl : Defide THnsioiis et de imcariiaiiDne VerlA. — De Fa-t- 
toie, duikgiis. — J)e liten> ^I'Siicso, dtalogut. — Gmeai-dia prwecientijB Dei ewa 
Uhero aiiitrio.—Meiiiiationfs. — Fiaally tlie MntologMim mid tlio FTodogiitm. 

* Mmologkim, — " Frctfalao . . . Clnffioniaqiie antam ibi disi, sub pecsoaa 
Becimi Bala cogitntione (liaputiuitis et investigautis en quES prios non enim»d- 
vertisaet, prolalfl sunt . . . Qnie de Deo neee^ario credimnB, patet qnia oa 
ipsa qnjslibat, ei vel mediooris ingenii fnai-it, sola rationa Bibimolipsi magna 
ax pnrte persnadere posait. Hoc oum mnltis modia fieri possit, menm modum 
Me ponaiQ, quern estimo cnique liomini ease aptiseiiuum." This mode, tluB 
plan, eoiisista in drawing oil tlioolo^eai trntlia fcom a single pointy flie ea- 
seiK^of God; and Oie raaanoa ofGodfiumtiio onijidoai of beauty, of good- 
aeas, ofgrandeuvwhiclmllmen poseeas, and wliidiis tiie oonunon mcaaure 
of all that is beautiful, etc TMs ideal, this imitf must exist, for it la the 
neoesBaty form of all that exiata. TJnitj ia antorioc to piuraiitj, and it is its 
root. "Est ergo allquid unnm, quod, aivb esaentja Mve naturaHivs subatan- 
tiadidtni', optimum etmasimnm est, et summum omnium quffiBunt." This 
unity is God; Ilonee Saint Anselm draws, in aevonty-uino eliapteie, the 
flttriljntes of God, Trinity, Creation, j'ebtion of man, sb inteUigonoe, to God, 
in shorty entire theology, 

t S'roilogiam: " Pfoffimsam. Poatqnam opusenlniit quoddam velutcxcic- 
plum meditandi de ratjone fidei, oogontibua me pradbiia qtiorumdamiratrran, 
in peiBona alicnjus iaeite gecum mtiocinando quES neseiat iuvestigantia, edidi, 
eonsidersoB illnd esso multorum conoateuatioue oontBxtuui ai'gumentorum, 
orepi meonm quEorere ai forte posset Inveniri nnum argnmentiun quod nnllo olio 
ad BO probandum qnom se solo indegiiet. . . ." Thia nrgnmont la an abridg- 
ment of that of the Monologium. Tlie maddest Atheist, imi^leiis, haainhia 
tljooghtanidcaofaBOTereign good, above wMohhe can eoueeive no other. 
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Anselm is atlacliud to the argument, which draws from the idea 
alone of an absolute maximum of greatness, of beauty, of good- 
ness, tlie demonsti-ation of the existence of its object, which can 
be only God. 'Wilhout citing Siiint Anselm, whom he did not 
pi'obably know, Descartes lias produced the same ailment in 
tJio Medilalioics, when, on tlie simple idea of a perfect being, he 
establishes the necessity of the existence of that being, that is, 
God.* Leibnitjs, in taking xip the Cai-tedan ai^ment,t refere it 
to Saint Anselm ; but he was able to go farther back, he had 
fonnd it in the genius of Cluisljan idealism, and it was worthy of 
Saint Anselm, of Descartes, and of Leibnita, to draw it from that 
som'ce and diffuse it tlirough modem pliilosophy. 

In this rapid review I do not wish silently to pass by Abelard. j; 
In tliis gross and pedantic age Abelard is a sort of beantifvd 
classic spirit. He, too, was the first to apply philosophical criti- 
cism to theology, and be established a more hberal school of 



Tlila sovereign good cnunot cxisb eolelj in tho thought, tat wa might oon- 
oaive u stjll greater. This we <!iinnot do, Bierefora this sovereign good exists 
out of the thought, Cbeiefoic God exiats. The Protlaffiiaa is composBrt of 
twent;-si£ short ohuptsFs ; its text is this possiige : Didt imipiem i» mrde 
tuo: SmestSmi. A monk of MonnoutierB, Gbunillon, combated the nrga-' 
ment of Saint Ajiaelm in n suiall work under this titlo I Jaber pro IntipieDta. 
Anselm replied to it in his lAier apologetieut eoatm edmUSonem. I have 
shown more at length the doetrine of Saint Anselm, ospadally in what re- 
gards iiominaliEm and realism, ^i^gmmta ile S'MbsqphU aeholatiiqiie, p. 140, 

* See, on the argument of Deseart^, Ist Series, passim, and in this ad 
Series, Leetore 11, of this volume. 

t Throughout, and pailioularlj correapondeuee of Korthold, vol. iv. p. 3. 

X Bom Bi Palais, near Nantes, in 1079, died in 1142. His works were ool- 
leoted by Arnboiso, Paris, 1616, in-4. This ediUoo oontams^ among other 
works, the Lotleis of Abelard aud Heloiae, and the Introdnotiou to Theology. 
The MMea was printed in the rissuiHTH anecdotoram wm^sm/ue of B. Pez, 
¥1)1. iv. ; the Theohgia OhrU^ana and IJie HfXameron. in the Themurvs amc- 
M. of Morlino, vol. v. We published in 1886, in-i, his nnpnbhshed treatises 
on dialeeties, and the Sio ei non, with an introduction and notiees on difierent 
unpHblisbed worka of the ninth, tantti, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. We 
roprodnoed this introduction and these notices in the l^iiignMiils de PhUtnophie 
leMasti^vi, adding to them a new nnpublished treatise of Ahelard, df la- 
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theolo^caj interpretation. A disciple, by turns, of Koscellinus* 
and of Guillaume de Chainpeaus,| he vanquished them both, and 
introduced a new and afterwards celebrated system, Conceptual- 
ism.J As a professor his success was prodigious, and it contrib- 
uted much to the establishment of the University of Paris.§ 

The school of Abelard was distinguished for refined taste and 
boldness. Joha of Salisbury was an en^ghtened and polished man, 
whom the grossness of the studies of his times and the jargon of 
sohoKsticisin|[ dpeplj wounded Peter the Lombard is cwnmend- 



* OqEob el!inn= seeFaffnie rf! i!c Pfe'iosopAie scWas^ifHs, pp-SV, 119, ete. 

t Ou GmUauine da Champi.HU'L ibid., pp. 162 and SS3. 

t Ibid , p iU, ete 

% Parmit us topJaos hara the portrait of Abelard, bywliiohwe oommenoed 
the special work oonaeeratfid totliisinon. D-agmmta of Schalastui PliiJ^mrphy, 
p. 3: "Abolnrd of Palais, iioarNantfi3,aftar having eonipletod Ma flrBtstndies 
in his own ooanWy, and auemontfid hia knowledge in tlie eelioolB of diftarenS 
provinoes, want to perfect himself at f aiis, when from s pujHl he Boon becamB 
the rival of his renowned moBterB : ha mled, aa it wore, in dialectics. At 
n later period, when ho rpingled theology -with philosoph/, ho attracted 
anoh mniatudes from all parts of France, and even of Em-ope, Oint, ae he 
himsalf said, the hotels were naithGranfBdent to oontain them, nor the ground 
to nonrish them. Wharavar he went, Hie ei'owd and bnstla followed him ; 
flie draert into which he retired became lilde by liltie an immenso anditoiy. 
In philosophy ha entered into the greattat quarrel of his timoa, tbatofraii- 
jsm and ofnominahsm, and he oreatad an intonnediaiyajBtem. In theology, 
he ploeed himself on Uie side of the old aebool of Anschn, whiah exposed 
witiout expliuning, and founded what is callod lationaliara. And he did not 
shine eIoco in the aehool ; he moved the Church and the Stata, ho ocaupled 
two great conneils, he had as an advai-aary Siunt Bernard, and one of his d'ls- 
diplea and friends waa Arnold of BveeiaB. Finally, that nothing might be 
wantii^ lo the singulBrlty of hia life and to tha popularity of his name, this 
dialootieiaa, who had eclipsed Eoacellinna and Gnillaume de Chanipeaus, this 
theologian against wliom the Boaauet of the twelfth century arose, was hand- 
some, was a poet, and a musician; in his native language ha wrote songs 
which amused sohoLu's and ladioa ; and aa canon of the cathedral, pi-ofoaaor 
of the cloister, ho was lovad even to tlie most absolato devotion by that noble 
OTcature who loved like Saint Theresa, wrote sometimes like Senoca, and 
whose graae must have been irresistible, since she charmed Saint liornard 
himself. A hero of romance in the Church, a choice spiiit in a barbarous 
period, the chief of a school and almost tho mmtyr of an opinion, all con- 
curred in malting Abelard an estraordinaiy personage." See the work of 
M- de Eemnsat, at once ao e.'oiot and ao elegant, Ah4ard, 2 vol., 1845, 

I As may be aeen in the pToHeralieua, sea de nugis curid^woi et iiestigU» 
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able for his sliilM and regular exposition,* He compiled the Fa- 
thers of the Church, and attempted what would now be called a 
ooncoi-dance of the ai'gumenfs drawn from these different sources ; 
he put them in such a nietiiodical and convenient form for instruc- 
tion, that he was the sta!ndavd in the schools, where he remained 
during several centuries. It was impossible to go farther than 
the Lombard witt the Orffanum alone. To advance reqmred 
new iuda for the human mind. He found them in the other 
works of Aristotle, which, until then, had i-emained imknown to 
Western Europe. 

A gieat nation, the Arabs, after having subjugated a part ,tf 
Africa and of Asia, had passed into Spain ; they there liad 
founded an empire, which little by little had become civilized; 
and little by httJe this civilization had borne its fiuita Lad iiad 
its phdobophy They had encountered everywheie on the east 
em coasts of the Mediterianean the Alejuindrians and Ana 
totle, and nothing was better adapted to then: trenius ■winch is 
made up ot mystic exaltation and excesHve subtilty Hence the 
character of the Arabic philosophy, whose most celebr^ited iept<, 
sentatives are Avicenna, a physician and philosopher ;f Algazel, 
whose skepticism serves as a veil or instmment to religious faith ;]; 
and Averroes, the commentator, another Alexander of Aphro- 
disia.g Christians, now and then, went to study in the schools 

pMos(^7i(irvm, lib. viii. Hla most importmit pMlosopMoal work is the mHa- 
logieus. Died in 1180. On John of Salisbury aa pupil of Abelnrd, Fragm. 
FMbs., p. 804. 

* Of Havarra, professor of theology at Paris, died in 1164. SetdiinUia-wa 
liiriiv. Often raprinfcd ; hfa^Mie iarmtrae oi Magistei- SeatenHaram. 

+ Bom at Eodmra, ahout 980, died in 10S6. 0pp., VeneC, 1638, B vol, in- 
fol., Basil, 3 vol. in-fol. Wo have in Jreoch tha Ziigio of JsneeTntM,, Paria, 

% Of Tu3, died in IIST. LogUa et P&ilosopMa. Al-Gozelis Arabia, Venot., 
1603. 

g Bom at Cordova, died at MoroMO in 1308. His Commentariaa on Aris- 
totle, ttanslatBd into Ijitin, are in the two editions of AristolJo, Vanet., 11 sol. 
in-fol., 1550-1553, and Bmall in-4, 1560, with on index, 1562. Formerly hia 
commentnriee on tho logic and rhetorie of Aristotle were published separfltclj, 
Venet., 1 vol. in " ' 
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of Spain. &erbert of Awrillac, afterwards Pope under the name 
of Sylvester II., studied at Cordova and at Seville; he brought 
thence, in the tenth century, the Arabic figures, and a very 
extensive knowledge of the philosophy of Aristotle, which he in- 
troduced into the monasteries instituted by him in AuiiEac, his 
native country, at Rheims, at Chartres, and at Bobbio. But it was 
especially the Jews, who, admitted more easily than the Ch|-.stians 
to the schools of the Arabs, obtained a knowledge of metaphysics, 
and of the natural and medical sciences, superior to the knowl- 
edge of the West ; they translated mto Hebrew the Arabic phi- 
losophers ; these translations were soon reproduced in Latin, and 
spread thi-oughout Europe. The Jews were at this epoch, if we 
may so expre^ it, a species of philosophical courtiers between 
Spain and the West ; they themselves produced some distin-: 
gidshed philosophers, and, among others, Moses Mairoonides,* 
You may judge what a ferment was created in the monasteries of 
Europe, when instead of some parts of the Organum,, or even in- 
stead of the entire Organum, all the works of Aristotle, metaphys- 
ical, physical, moral, and pohtical, with Arabic commentaries, 
penetrated info them. It was thus that towards the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century, the second epoch of scholasticism was 
formed. 

Three superior men represent this second epocli ; Albert the 
Great, Smnt Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus. 

Albert of Bollstadt,! bom at Lavingen m Suabia, was a Domin- 



* Bom at Cordova in 1139, died in 120?. Balii Moesei .iUgjfp^ dux sea 
dkedor eliibitimtmm aid pa'plexomrn, Paiisiis, I5B0, in-fol. Qtmrnes .iSiwi, 
Amstelod. 1840, in-4. 

t J slionld Bt louHt mentioii hero, among otiterdisting'nished con t«mporariet! 
of Alljert, Alexander of Hides, of ihe Couaty of Qlooeetfic, Bncuamod DoctoT 
vrr^ragainUs, proiSaaOT of theology in Piuis, wlio died in laiS : Sianma imi- 
veri/B iAeolegiia, Colog., 1622, 4 vols. ; G^iUaiime d'Auvor^e, BisliDp of Fnris, 
died in 1249 ; Beverdl wnrkB in tlicology, among which must be distinguished 
two treatises, de Ummei'iio and de Atmaa; 0pp., Orleans, Ifdi, S vo^ in-fol.; 
Vinoeut de Baauvais, a Dominican and pieeeptor of Seuct Louis, who died in 
1264 J a compilation nndw tlie name i>i^eculit7a dodHfrtale^riat/viiiiey JiwioH- 
ak) a division of sdencos and tJidrend: Ist, the theoretical part, compri^ng : 
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lean, and by turns professoi- of theology at Cologne and at Paris. 
In 1260 he was named Bishop of Ratisbon, but soon gave up his 
bishopric to devote himself exclusively to his studies at Cologne, 
in a convent of his order. He died in 1280. It is doubtful 
whether lie knew the Arabic or even the Greek, but he studied 
deeply the new ti-anslations of Aristotle and his Arabic <!ommen- 
tators, who were b^inning to be introduced mfo Eiu-ope. Albert 
was occupied at the same time with theology, moi'als, politics, 
mathematics, and physics. He passed, during hia times, about 
Cologne, for a magician. He w^ called tlie Great, by his con- 
iflmporaiies, and I am far from objecting to this title. Never- 
theless, my superficial reading of some of his numerous writings* 
inclines me to believe that, eiTor excepted, he is rather an inde- 
fatigable compiler, and thereby great for his age, than an original 
thinker. He produces upon me the impression of a GeiToan 
scholai- of the thirteenth century. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas was bom rich and of an illustrious 
family,)- who naturally wished to give him a good position in the 
world. He refused it, and entered quite early into the order of 
the Dominicans, in order that he might devote himself entirely to 
philosophy. He carried into his order the same disinterested- 
ness ; he constantly refused all dignities, and would consent to be 
only a professor ; but he was an incomparable professor, and was 
called Doetor migelieua, the Angel of the school. He understood 
the importance of the Arabic and Greek philosophers ; he greatly 
enoom'aged the translations of their works, and Europe is infinitely 

theology, pUyacs, niBthematies ; 2d, the praclJoiil partj comprising ; moniia- 
tioB (inilividual morsiity), eoonojiiics, politics; 8d,,tiiemeohaiiiciil nrls; Jth, 
iogio. Tlieva is a mngniflosnt edition of ^^noent de Beftnvius in Bovend vols. 
io-fijL, Algentorali, 1473. 

* Alborll Mugni, 0pp., ed. P. JBOimy; Lyons, 31 vol, in-tbL, 1651. 

t At Aquino, near Naples, in I3B6 ; atndied nndar Albert at Cologna and 
at Paria ; died in 1214, oanoniifld in 1828. The first eompieta edition of his 
worli^ iras pnblialied at Eomfl, 1672, IS vol. in-B>l. ; it was donebytlve ordera 
of Sstus V. ; it oontnloE tho Commontarioa of OHrdinnl Cnjotim ; is very eor- 
reot and neat. OAen reprlnled at Paris, LyoiiB, and at Antwerp. The last 
edition at Venice, 28 vol. in-4, 177K. 
Tor.. H. 2 
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indebted to biu for all the ti'anslations he caused to be made. 
If Albert was more learned and, above all, better acquainted with 
the natural sciences. Saint Thomas was a better metaphysician, 
and, especially, a bett«r moralist. He did not fall into asceticism 
as did his compatriot, John of Fidanza, otherwise called Saint 
Bonaventura, who nearly brought theology to mysticism, thereby 
obtaining the name of Doctor seraphiens, the Seraphic Doctor* 
Saint Thomas Aquinas remained faithful to tlie philosopbio spirit. 
If he submitted reason to the nile of faith, he never misconceived 
the extent and legitimate authority of our faoulties.f The master 
work of Saint Thomas is the famous summation, Summa Theolo- 
ffice, which is one of the gi'eatest monuments of the human mind 
in the middle age, and comprehends, with profoimd metaphysica, 
an entire system of moi*ality, and even of poHtics ; and that kind 
of politics too, wbLcb is not at all servile. Among other things, 
you find in it a defence of the Jews, who were then persecuted, 
and were so seiviceable, not only to commerce, but to science. 
He could not dream of the civil equaUty of our days ; but, as a 
Christian he recommended humanity in regard to them, even as a 
matter of policy. Saint Thomas is pai-ticularly a great moralist.J 
The English Duns Scotus§ possessed a mind of a healthy and 

* Born in 1221, clied in 1374. His most olvai'uoteristie work la the Jihie~ 
na-inim metdAa ad Beam, 0pp., Eome, 1533-1696, T vol. iii-fol. 

t " Eat in his qnas de Deo eonfitemur, tluples vsvitatus modus. Qntedam 
DnmqnE vera sunt de Deo qars omnem feonltolam hmnniiEe mtioiiia excediint^ 
nt Detim esse trinam et oiinm ; qn^Hm vero sunt od quse etiaiii ratio natn- 
mlis perljngere potest, siout est Doura esse, Donm esse unnm et alia hnjuB- 
niodi qu(e etinm nhilosoplii demonBlrntiTB de Deo probnyemnt, dooB noturft- 
lU luinine raaonis."— iSunwnn (hSwl.fideiamtm6e«Mes,i. 3. 

J Wa give aome thoughts wMoh betrBj the metaphysioiiLii and the superior 
moraliat; SionmaSieel., Qmest. S, AiUl. " EUnm qui nogat veritatem esse, 
eoncedit veritatem ^se ; si onim yeritM non ast, non veruin est non esse 
veritatem . . . Bod euim Bous est ipsn toritaa ; ergo veritatem esse verum 
est." Virtue is a. means of faith aaO. of sdenoo : Sumrao theol., Part J. 
Quieat. 82, Art. i. "Qunlis unusquisque, talis intelli^t Bttolia iinis videtur 
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powerful cast and uncommon solidity. He occupied himself with 
physics and mathematics. He wrote a small treatise on astrono- 
my and optica. Less of a moralist than Saint Thomas, he was a 
greater dialectician. So also he was named by his contemporaries 
not the Seraphic Doctor, nor Angelic Doctor, but the Snbtile 
Doctor, Doctor mblilis.* 

Siunt Thomas and Dons Sootus foimded two schools, between 
which the most animated discussions ai'ose on different theological 
points, the same being also grave philosophical questions.f But 

* I will dl« some passages fl'oiiiliiB ooaaneD^iy on&a Master of SetiUneea. 
He dietingniBlves two orders of ideas, tliat of sensational ideas and that of 
neoessiuy and absolute idena. Tlie first order of verity may be oeitain and 
iofiiJIible, let, beeanse the sensible world trota whjoh it is borrowed is itself 
oiaQging; ad, beoauso the mind of iQan wbioh forms thom is also olian^jng, 
eto. i thorefore c^'toin sdonoe can proooed from nothing per^ived by tiie 
sensne, olthong^i the mind of man maj have rsfsired it giianiina cimupu per 
inteWftifiiWi liepwviton /iiei'U, Every sdenoe easts la Rbsolnte ideas. God, 
iifeo dinimt, is not diraotly perceived by man, but indireotly, mm radio direa- 
to, ted r^ffexo. This thought of Soot reminds lis of the celebrated passage of 
Bacon, Se Aitg. Sckat. ! "Perentitnatnraintellectum nostrum radio direoto. 
Dens antem, propter mediam inteqnale, radio tantum refVacto ; i[»e vero 
homo sibimoUpai monetratur ct eshibetur radio reflexo." In regard to ne- 
oessorytrnths, saneationiB the occasion and iiottheoanse of them; ttiey rest 
on the power of tba mind which fbrms them. "Quantum eet ad notitiam 
veritatnm neeeaamiarum, intellBotiia non habot sensijs pro eaosa sed tantum 
pro occaaione. Intellectus eqiddem nonpoteathabarenotiUamsimpIiccmnisi 
aooeptom a sensibuB, ille tamon accepta poteat simplida compouere virtnte 
Bon; ets! ex ratione talinm slmpUcinm £t complexlo evidenter vera, intel- 
leotua virtnte propria BBsentiet ilU eomplesioni nt vene, non virtnte aensnunt 
a q^nibiis aci^pit terminos tantnmmodo exteiins, verb! gratia per visum ant 
anditum; non euim terminis aasenljtur ut visia et andiijs extemia, sed ob 
rofionem Borum porspeotam. — Statur in Mmplioi eipei'ientia qnod ita ait, qui 
quideni modua soiondi Bat nltimna, aen infimne graduB oognitionia soientiSoie. 
— Cum sensns oxtemi non ci^noseant actus sues proprios, quippe cum neo 
VBHS nee anditns ec ipsum peroipiat, nooaBae erat ut prieter sensuB exteiiores 
easet Bcnsns quidam interior oommimis quo BenOamna nos videre, audire, 
ete. ; Mo senaua commuoia eat iiniis." Very flue things in regard to free 
vill. " Volnnteti, in quantnm est libera, eseenljale est, 1, ut etiam qnando 
prodneit velle, non repugnet cidem oppositum vclle ; 9, at bonitus aliqua 
object^ Gognita non censet neeessaFio assensum volnntatis, cum voluntas 
libera aaaentit tarn bono majori qnam eUam minori; 3, nt voluntatis causa 
Mtipsa voluntas." The goodness of the human will is in its conformity to 
tbatofQod. 

1 Smnt Thomas, while he admils the liberlj of God, is more slruci with 
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let us bear in mind to what religious order 8cotus and Sdnt 
Thomas belonged. The question of oi'dera was an important 
question in the middle age, much more important tlian that of 
natioimlity; forwherethe unity of the Church prevails, national 
individualities, without being entirely effeced, ai'e much enfeebled. 
The great matter then, was that of the orders : an order having 
once adopted a doetnEe, or at least any tendency to it whatever, 
it preserved it a long time, and the history of the reli^ous and 
learned orders of the middle age contains nothing less than the 
histoiy of the human mnd at tl is eyoeli. Saint Thomas belonged 
to the order of the Don ean«i D ns Scotus to that of the Fran- 
ciscans. I do not mea to as ert that the order of the Domini- 
cans represents the theolog cd dealism of the middle age, and 
the order of the Fra c scans tke httle empincism that then ex- 
isted : the distinct on wo Id be m loh too absolute. But I ob- 
serve that it was «s[ ec illy fro n tl e Scotists, and from the Fran- 
ciscans, that success ely pioceeded, during nearly a century, 
those who were most d st gmsl ed by knowledge more or less 
extensiv nth pi 1 sciences, and by the spirit of innovation. 
The fact nt tabl and it is not a tact less incontestable, 

tliat the Th tad peoially the Dominicans produced the 
obstinate d f d f the scholastic theology. It must not be 
foi^otten th t at late period the order of the J<suits, which 
opposed tl p J, ot the new spiiit, was intimately connected 
with the Dominicans. 

The summing up, and, as it were, the chai-acteristio trait of this 
second epoch of scholasticism, was a project which, for a mo- 
ment promising success, finally miscarried. Can you guess what 

hia intelligenoe, wiU; hie goodnoss, and ths laws wWoli rosult from liis nature ; 
it is on the nntuie of GoS, and nob on Ma will, that he fonui^ goodnces, oroU' 
tion, eto. " Excsludltnr error qnortmidiim dicentinm omnia procedore a Duo 
eeenndmD siinplioflm. volnntatcm, ut de noUo oporteut ratloncm reddcro, nisi . 
qnia Dena vult. Qaod Btiam liivinie ScripUirte contioriatnr, qute Deum pep- 
liibat seenndum ordiuom Biipientate snse omnia fedase." S. e. Oent,, i. 86; 
ji. 24, 2n, 29. On Hie contiwy. Duos Soot deduces the monil law and (ha 
oroalion ii'oni the will alone of God ; Fotnalas J)ei aisoliiia eunwia eat lee. 
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it was? it was to canonize Aiisto tie as Uie pliilosoplier_pttr excel- 
lence.''' 'rims we enter into the third and last epoch. 

Tivo very different nien, hut both superior of their kind, mark 
its first moments. I mesai Raymond Lnlly and Roger Bacon. 

Raymond Lully| was a Majorcan, hora at Palma, a small city 
of the island of Majorca, hetween Spiun and Africa. His was a 
mind of Spanish, Arabic, African mould, exalted and mystical, 
doctw illitminat'us, and at the same time very aubtile, moffnus in- 
ventor artia. Carried away by a lively imagination, he passed 
his life in running about the world ; his youth had been spent in 
frivolity, his manhood was turbulent, and his end deplorable, but 
very honorable ; he perished in Africa while occupied in the con- 
veraou of the infidels, which caused him to be regarded as a 
sfunt and a martyr, although his opinions had attracted canonical 
censures. His eahalistic mysticism was borrowed from the 
Arabs, but there was more originality in his dialectics. Baymond 
Lnlly invented, under the title of Univereal Art, Ars Universalis, 
a species of dialectic machine in which all generic ideas were 
distributed and classified ; so that one might procure at will, 
in such or such a case, in such or such a circle,]; such or such a 
principle. Raymond LuUy, in spite of these ridiculous things, 
caused a sensation dming his tines, and possessed considerable 
importance. 

Tlie Franciscan H<^er Bacon was a man who stood alone in 
the thirteenth century on account of his taste and talent for 
ph^cs, optic-s, and astronomy.| He called his contemporaries 

* See the work of loniioj : de ttn'to ArUtotMs foii/ana in Asadmma Pa- 
Ttfiend. Often ropriotod. 

+ Bom in 13B4, died in 1S16. 0pp., ed. Zfthinger, Mogant., 1712-43, 10 
vol. iii-fol. We liavo never seen the last volumes, and we do not know 
that they have ever appented. 

t See the form of this Are tWroraoEs in Brookei, Vol. iv., p. 18-19. 

% Bora si, llohestsi' In 1S14, died in l!i92. — Opaa Masaa ad pc^. Oletnmt 
TV., ed. Jebb., Lond., 1188, in-fol., leprinted in Venice in I'l50.—Speca!a 
M^sina^ea, in-4, !D^rMic£, 1614 — De leareiis openbwi arUs el tmiwrie, el dt 
uuSilate rmi^as dsaboHoB, S^ietol. ; ed. P. Eothsoholz, Vol. iii., Tlieat. Cham, 
Korimbei^, W82, 
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to Ihe study of the natm-al sciences, and the languages. Ton 
are acquainted with his life ; you know tliat so long as Clement 
IV. lived he did himself honor hy protecfiag a man of genius 
bom three centuries too soon, but that as eoon as this excellent 
pontiff died, ecclesiastical authority pui-sued E<^r. He was im- 
prisoned, it is said, as a sorcerer {doctor miraUUs) dnring many 
long years, hy oi-der of the Franciscan general. The Francis- 
cans persecuted Eoger Bacon, hut, in fine, they had made him 
■wtat he was. 

These were hut the beginnings of the third epoch of scholas- 
ticism. Everywhere a movement of independence was making 
itself manifest. This independence was also to be marked in 
philosophy, and it pi-oduced, little by little, the separafion of 
philosophy from theology, by the enfeebling and destructJon of 
scholasticism. How did this great event take place ? How was 
war declared between ihe form and the foundation, between phi- 
losophy and theology, which until then had Uved in such perfect 
agreement, and what was the battle-field? It was the old quar- 
rel of the nominalists and the realists. 

At the end of the eleventh century, in the times of Saint An- 
selm, on occasion of a passage of Poi-phyry's introduction to the 
Ch'ganum in regard to the different opinions of the Platonists and 
peripatetics relative to ideas of gemis, a canon of CompiSgne 
named Rousselin, or more elegantiy, Rosoelin, Soseelinus, pre- 
tended that genera are shuple abstractions which the mind forms 
by tlie comparison of a certain number of individuals which it re- 
duces to a common idea ; he went even so far as to say that gen- 
era are mere words, /otes vocis. This opinion had its cons^ 
quences. If every genus is a mere word, it folloire that thei'^ 
no reality except in individuals ; then many unities may appear 
to be simple abstractions : among others, the unity that is above 
all unities, the unity that forms the basis of the Holy Trmity: 
there is nothmg real in it except the three persons, and the Trin- 
ity itself is but a nominal unity, a simple sign representing the 
relation of the three. The poor canon was summoned befoi-e the 
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Council of Soissons id 1092; lie retracted, metu mortis, saja 
S^nt Anseliu, who wrote against liim a Ijeatise on the unity in 
the Trinity. Guillaiune de Champeauz, going to the other es- 
treme, msunbuned that genera, so far from being mere names, 
nominal entities, are the only entities that esist, and that the in- 
dividuals, in which it has been attempted to resolve genera, have 
existence themselves only throu^'h relation to what is universal. 
For example, said he, that which exists is humanity, of which all 
men ai-e but fragments. Abelard, without falling into the nom- 
inalism of RiOsceiin, aad at the same time pretending that there 
is certainly reality in genera, does not agree with Qaillaume de 
Champeaux that ve^ty exists therein alone ; he maintains that 
particulars constitute true essence, and that genera exist only in 
the mbd, which is indeed a manner of existence quite i-e^ but 
very different from that of individuaJa. He toot, thus, a medium 
course; and, as always happens ho satisfied no one and dis- 
pleased his master, the p oud tt Uaume de Champeaux. The 
quai'rel stopped thee Ee 1 sm t iniphed; and this dispute 
slnmbered during the second epoch ot scholasticism.* 

But at the commen enent of the fourteenth century, a piipil 
of Duns Scotus, an Engl I man i d Franciscan, took up, in an 
artful maimer, the nom listi op n on, and renewed the old war- 
fare with vigor and pe e e*an e I must first tcli who this 
Englishman was. He a, an nd adual named John of Occam, 
in the county of Surrey, whence he was called John Occam, and 
sometimes simply Occam. He was a Scotist and a Franciscan, 
and taught with success, especially at Paris wider Philip le Bel. 
This was the epoch when the political powers strove to emanci- 
pate themselves from the ecclesiastical power. You are ac- 



* Wbon, ia 1829, we Waced tliifi rapid BkBtBh of iJio first debates of realism 
acd nominaiisin, like nil hiBtorJuns of pMlosoplif , we had at our (Usposnl bnt 
two or three olwoure texts, found hero Rnd there lunong writers of the elev- 
enth and twelfth eentviriee. The subject has eiiioe been elmadiilad by the 
discovery oiEtho tiTipyi/UieS workt of Abelard. Sea tha /irirmferfjon whioh 
llooompauieB those worlia and our Fragments de PhUas. BcMasi. 
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qu te 1 V tl the attempts and resistance of Philip le Bel. Oc- 
ean although a Franciscan, placed himself on the side of the 
poltcal [One ; he wrote for Pliilip le Bel against the preten- 
Bona of the Holy See and of Pope Boniface VIII. He wrote 
also for the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, who took the same course 
as did the King of France, and resisted Pope John XXII. Oc- 
cam said to Louis ; Tu ■me defendas gladio, ego te defendam cala- 
mo, Defend mo with the sword, and I will defend you with 
the pen. He was persecuted ; and as Tennemann said, he died 
persecuted, but not conquered, at Munich,* at the court of Loiiis 
of Bavaria, with whom he had sought refuge. You may be well 
assured that a man so bold in politics could not have heen timid 
in phDosophy. His courage and his firmness procured for him 
the name of Xioetor tnvinidbilis. These are the principal fea- 
tures of his philosophy ; 

Genera can have existence only in things or in God. In 
things, there are no genera, for in them thej would eMst either 
wholly or partially ; in God they are not as an independent es- 
sence, hut as a simple object of knowledge f m the mind they 
are notliiag more. After having attacked umversals Occam 
found fault with another celebrated theory connected with the 
first, the theory of sensible and intelli^ble forms. Until then aJl 
scholasticism had maintained that between the exterior bodies, 
placed before us, and the mind of man, there are images which 
belong to the exterior bodies, and make moi-e or less a pai-t of 
them, as the e1d<J)\a of Democritus, of which I have already 
spoken to you, images or sensihle forms which represent exter- 
nal ohjects hy the conformity which they have with them. 
So the mind was supposed to be able to know spiritual hdngs 



* In 1S47. His y/otks have not been collected. The prindpol aie (3»b- 
meniary on ffie Mask/- of Sesit&asm, somo QaadHieUc QiiesHiMS, nnd a Zogie 
wliioh lius been often reprinted. 

+ " ItlejB noil annt in Deo subjeotive et realilar, sed Isintma sunt in ipso 
objeotiTe, (flnqrnin qiiffidimi cogiiitiv ab ipso " M MagUiram Senimti' 
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only tlirougt the medium of intelligible species. Occam de- 
stroyed ttese eliimeras, and maintained that there is nothing real 
but spiritual or material beings, and the mind of mim. which di- 
rectly conceives ttem. Gabiiel Biel,* a pupil of Occam, ex- 
Hhited with much sagacity and clearness, the tbeoiy of Lis mas- 
ter. You see that Occam renewed, without knowing it, the war- 
fare of Arcesilaus ag^nst tlie Stoics ; aad he is in modern Eu- 
rope the forerunner of Eeid and of the Scotch school. The re- 
sult of all this warfare was to call attention to words, which are 
tte true medium between the mind and things, according to the 
nominalists, an opinion which was afterwards in high favor. 
Thence, finally this general rule, this axiom which does not per- 
haps belong to Occam, but which he has invoked moie fi'equently 
than any other philosopher of the same epoch : Entities must not 
be unnecessarily multiplied, Entia non stmt muUipUcanda prm- 
ler neeesHtatem, Frastra fit per plwa quod fieri potest per pau- 

We have tlius seen the good wde of Occam ; his other merits 
are far from being as pure. If he has done well to demonsti-ate 
that there is no hnmediate perception of Gtod, that God is known 
only by his attributes — wisdom, goodness, power.f etc., he may 
he reproached with having obscured and enfeebled the proper 
notion of the essence of God. Because we anive at substances 
only tiirough their attilbut^, Occam concluded that we can 
have no idea of the nature of substances, and he drew from this 
piinciple its consequences. Even as God is known only through 
his attiibut^, so the sovil is knoivn only through its quaUties. 

» Bom at Spire, died in 1496. ^itomeet (M!a*iiwm, j^i^wf iv. Ubr.Seri-- 
tm^m'um, Eas., 1508, in-fbl., Liigd., 1614; SupplenwOum, Parisiie, 15B1. 

t " Essentia divinn potest a noliis cognoBoi in oliquibns conceptibnB qni 
de Deo veEJficantnr, nt dum, exempli gratia, oognoscimus quid wt aapientiB, 
juslitja, cliaritaa, ate, ; licet enim hi conoaptns dicant diquid Bd, nullns ta- 
mtai reftlitej: didt ipsnm qnod est Deus ; sad dnm carenius oonceptu Dei 
propria, qaod ipsum intuitive non videmua, nttjibuimue ipsi quidquid Deo 
potest ottribiii, eosqne ooaoeptua prKdioamns, non pi-o se, eod pro Deo," eto 
Mi, I. diet. 3, 7, 9, 

2* 
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We may observe these qualities, and account to ourselves for 
them ; but in regard to t!ie substance of the soul, as it is not 
directly percaved, it is not easy to say what it is ; it is not easy, 
for example, to demonstrate that it is immortal, for it cannot 
even be demonstrated that it is immaterial. It cannot be demon- 
strated what is the subslralum, the agent that resides under 
those qualities which we know ; it is perhaps a natural and raa- 
teiial agent. Here ffuth alone is allowable.* Is not tliis theory, 
borrowed from Duns Scotus, in tlie fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies already the celebrated theory of Locke ?f Notliing is 
more false than all this reasoning. In short, if there is no sub- 
stance mthout attributes, then, an attribute of a certain character 
being ^ven, a substance of a nature opposed to the chaiacter of 
this attribute is inevitably excluded ; thought b«ng giveu as a 
fundamental attiibute, a material substance is thereby excluded 
from thought. I insist upon this, because it would not be im- 
possible that, under a false appearance of metliod and circum- 
spection, modern philosophy, which is not very far from nominal- 
ism, might pretend also that the question of substances, and con- 
sequently that of the mateiial or immaterial principle of the 
phenomena of thought, is wjtiiout impoi-tance, and that the ob- 
servation of phenomena is that only which is important. Tes, 
doubtless the obseiTation of intellectual phenomena is impoilant ; 
but it is that precisely, which ^ving us phenomena of a certain 
character, imposes iipon us a substance of an analogous nature.J 
Another theory of Scot and of Occam, less sediictive, and which 

* Dnna Soot, lib. ii., quKSt. 1, num. 8, "Cfflterum via natuToU domoo- 
Btrsri neinit quod anima liomana Bit immovtalis ; quippa oom demonsttari. 
nequit quod ipan non subsit alioui aganti uatunilj, qnimtDin ndfiEao vel non 
ease."— Oaeam, Qtiodliiela, i., q. 10. " Qnod illn fbnna sit iminateiialis, in- 
oormptibilis no indivisiljilis non potest demonstrari, niio par asporientiam 
sdri. Eip«rimnr enim quod mlolli^muB et volnmiis at nolumns, et siniiles 
actus in nobis liabemua ; aed qaod ilia Bint e taimo, immtitejiali et incoiTiipl^ 
bill non experimur, et omnia ratio ad hujua probatjoueni sasumpta assmnit 
eliquod dnbinm." 

i Sbb tbB following volume, Lent. S5, ami lat Soclea, Vol. 8, Lect. 1, p. PB. 

J iBt Series, Vol. 4, Lect. 12, p. 55-69 ; Lsot. 30, p. 391 ; .Loot. 21, T'- 448. 
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nei erthelp^s find', at the piesent time numerous pirtisans, and 
is aftiched to the genei-al spint of n miuali m la the theoiy 
which makes morality rest not on the nature of God, which 
wo Ud he \ery tiue hut on ! is will *■ which at the same time, de- 
stroys morality and God himself in his most holy attiibutes. 

All that I have just told you shows plainly enough that there 
was more or less of sensualism in the school of Occam, and this 
is what I desired to accomplish. Certmnly it is not that defined 
and consistent sensualism, such as we have seen in the indepen- 
dent schools of Greece ; but it ia, in fact, sensualism such as 
might have been expected at the close of scholasticism, under 
the reign of Chmtianity, under the inSuence of an authority al- 
ready contested, but not jet shaken. Hence a school whose 
common character is disdain of the method and entities of scho- 
lasticism, and the taste for analysis and the physical sciences. 

Do not believe that tlie old schools could have slept whilst 
the spirit of independence was everywhere aroused under the 
auspices of Occam. The Thomists and many of the Scotists, 
imited, in so far as they were realists, against the new nominal- 
ism, made a long war upon it. In the school of realism, we 
must dt« principally with Henryf de Gand, doctor sohmnis, who 
also belongs to the thii-teenth century, Walter Burleigh, doctor 
planus et peFspieMus,\ author of the first history of philosophy 



* Oeo., Senteal. " En est boni et mall moralis naturn, nt, cum a libarrima 
Dei YOluntAta sonmta bit et deftmita^ nb eadem facile possit emoveri et refigi : 
Bdoo ut mufata ea voluntato, quod sanotuni et justnm est possit evadere in- 
juaeum." 

t Professor in Paris, died in 1293, autUoi' of a Sonwis <k Tlieohgie and Quee- 
tiens QaodliiedqTies. He, with Smut Augnsfiiie, called Ideas piiuoipol forms, 
prbtci^les qiKsdam JormtSj eternal reasons, ncihjMff fetimatj eont^ned in 
the divine intolligBnoe and whiali oretlie model of the oreaturo. Quodl., vii. 
q. I. He pretended tbat man con discover tmtli only in the pure light of 
Qiese ideas trMcli is the divine eeseuce, m pura Tmse id/erum iju^ eat diAma 
eieadMi, Soaiim. thedU, nrt. 1, q. S. 

% Flouriahed ahout 133T, profSBBOr in Paris and Oxford, authoi' of Com- 
Ltaries on AiiatoUe, Porphyry, etc His historical oompilation is enMed ; 
':)lis et iMriktis PhiJiisophirum ; ithoeins with Tholes and elogas with Sen- 
NumbeiXi 1477, in-fol. Often leprlnted. 
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written iu the iiuddle age ; Tliomas of Bradwardin, a mathemati- 
cian and at his death Ai-chbishop of Canterbury ;* Thomas ol 
Strasburg, prior general of the order of the Hermits of Siani 
Augustine ;| MarsiJe of Ingheo, called Ingenuus, founder of the 
Univei-sity of Heidelbei^.f They attaclted the doctrine of Oc- 
cam as theologians and as philosophers. As theoio^ana they 
accused Occam of Pela^nism. Among their philosophical ar- 
guments I will choose the three following; 1st, It is so true that 
there are genera, entirely distinct frooi the individuals, to which 
it is sought to reduce them, that nature, to which the nominalists 
incessantly appeaJ, sports with foi-ms and preseiTea the genera. 
Eveiy genus represents a real unity. And that again is the prin- 
ciple of a great school of natiirahsts of our age. which is founded 
on the miity of composition of each genus, and explains by cir- 
cimistances the differences of individuals, instead of making gen- 
era of simple abstractions, all the reality of which is in the indi- 
viduals, whether different or similar ; 2d, human laws, like na- 
ture, neglect mdividuals and are occupied only -with genera; 
human laws, then, recognize that there are not only resemblances 
in tte human species, but an identical basis; 3d, we seek happi- 
ness in the diffeient goods of this world ; but all are relative, all 
variable, all insufficient ; and we cannot do otherwise than elevate 
ourselves from these particular goods to a general good, which is 
not the imion of all particular goods, but which is superior to 
them all, which is better than all, and which for us is the sover- 
eign good, the unity itself of good. Our desires transcend the 
particular and the variable ; then the absolute and the general exist. 
All th^e ai'guments fomid answers more or less forcible in the 
school of nominalism.^ I content myself with remarking that tius 

* Ia.l4B9. His pricoipal work is a tMatise (fe amob Oes Gmira P/iiigiim, 
de mrttile imiiantm ei de virMe caiuim ea/ugarvna. Limdini, 16IB, in-foL 

t DiedinlasT. Antliorof aCommentsry on Hie jyos(sr^,%nfoni«s. 

X Med in 1894, 

@ The foUowmg are the names of tiia most oelelirftted nommaliats : 

Dnrand de Siuut Poor^fiiii, born in Auvergna, Waliop of Means, died in 
1BB8, Doctor rasofiriis^MiHO. 
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controversy repi'esenta veiy well the struggle of empiricism and 
idealism. It was sustained on both sides with much taleat and 
skill, and both pai-ties enlisted very commendable names ; it con- 
tinued nearly a century. Nothing else than skepticism could 
have spi-ung fmm it. But what skepticism could there be in the 
middle age ? Tlie human mind had not yet arrived at that de- 
gree of independence wiich enabled it to question the basis itself, 
that is, theology ; skepticism could then fall only on the form, 
that is, on sckolastie philosophy, and it completely destroyed it. 
Hence tlie gi-eat deciial of scholasticism among all the good 
spirits of the fifteenth century, and hence still the formatiou of a 
new system, of that system which we have hitherto seen issuing, 
after skepticism, from the struggle between sensualism and ideal- 
ism, I mean mysticism. 

Doubtless in the middle age and under the reign of Christian 
theology, mysticism was very natural f o the human mind. It had 
not ceased to esist from John Scot until the fourteenth century. 
Thus in the twelfth centmy Saint Bemai-d,* Hugues,f and EJch- 
ardj de Saint Victor incUned to mysticism ; in the thirteenth 
century Saint Bonaventura gave to it a chai-acter more syste- 
matic. But it was in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, after 



Jean Boridan, de Bethano, profeaaor ia Paris ; he perfeetecE lo^e ; a great 
pnrUssn of the free will ; died in 1S53. 

Eohert Holeot, general of the order of the Augnaliiis, died in 18i9. 

Gregory of Eimini, died in 1858. 

Heuiy of Hbbsb, n matliomatioian and astronomer, ijied in 133T. 

MattliBW de Crocliove, died in 1410. 

Piorra d'Ailly, Chancellor of the UnivMBity of Paris, a Cardiniil, died ia 
112a. 

Gabriel Biel, a pupil of Occam, a professor at Tubingen, died ia li96. 

Eaymoiid do Sibunde, professor at Toulouse, in 1436. In his opinion 
there ore two hooka wherefrom man draws his knowledge, Nature and Eav- 
alat-lon. See Mout^gno, who traijslatsd the Ttieologia Saturalis si/ae Zibef 
i^eritiirm'uia of Eaymond, and ^ves its apology in hia Sanys, Book ii. Chap. 
jdL The Thfdloffia NaiuroMa was printed in 1502, at Nnremberg, in-foL, and 
very often reprinted. 

* 0pp., 6d. Mahillon, 2 toL in-fol. Paria, 16S0. 

+ 0pp., S vol. in-fol., Eothomagi, 1648. 

X 0pp., 1 vol, in-fo!., Kothomagi, 135>. 
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the ■warm debates of nominalism aiid of realism, tbat mjsticlsHi, 
separating itself from all other systems, acquired consoJouanesa 
of itseK, was called by its own Hame, and esposed its own theory. 
The most remarkable men of this epoch were almost all mystJcs, 
like the Domimcan John Taiiler, a pi-eaoher at Cologne and Stras- 
burg,* and Petrarch, who, at the close of his life, abandoned 
profane studies in order to devote himself to contemplative phi- 
losophy. The last four works of Petrarch ai-e : 1st, de Contemp- 
til Mundi, the Contempt of the World ; 3d, Seeretum, sive de 
Confiiciii curarunt, the Secret, or the Combat carried on in the 
Soul by the cares engendered by human things ; 3d, de Remedih 
utriusque fortunm. Remedies against Good and Bad Fortune ; 
4th, finally, de Yito. SoUtaria et de Otio reliffiosofum. On Solitary 
Life and Eeh^ous Repose.f Then also appeared the celebmted 
book of the Imitation of Jesus Christ; whether it belongs to 
Thomas A-Kempis, or our own ilkstiious Gei-son, it may be said 
to be the natural fruit and perfect image of those unhappy times 
when man, overwhelmed with the weight of present existence, 
anticipated the hour of deliverance by hoping ui death and in 
Ctod. This sad and subhrae book then formed the constant 
reading of the religious, as may be seen by the great number of 
copies which are foand in the convents of Germany, of Italy, 
and of France. 

I have mentioned the namo of Gerson ;J he is the intei'preter, 
the true representative of mysticism at this epoch, Gerson, 
doctor CkTistianissimus, was a pupil of the celebrated Pierre 
d'Ailly, an ardent nominalist ; he succeeded him as Chancellor of 
the University of Paris. He had all the science of his times ; 



* Born at Strasbru^ in 1861, IBs works, in German, liave been pi 
at Franofort, by Spenar, 1680-1602, find a Latin tmnslntion appeared at Co- 
log,, 1615. The Dkme InitUatioas haTe baac often reprinted st Paris. 

t Eotn at Arezzo, in 1304, died at Padua in 18t4. 0pp., Bosil^ 1554, 2 

X Born in tlie distriot of lUioime in 1368, died in 1439, 0pp., Paris, 1T06, 
5 vol, in-foL, an edition dna to tlie care of Ellica Dnpin, wlio added toildis- 
tliB life and ivorke of Qereon. 
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and precisely because he ha,d all tlie science of Hs times, it did 
not satisfy him ; and at the close of his career he quitted his em- 
ployment of Ohancellor, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, 
and retired or was esiled to Lyons, and there became raster of 
B. school for little children, as may be seen in a very remarkable 
treatise, de Farvulis ad Seum ducendis. Of the Art of Leading 
Little Cliildren to God. The most important work of Qerson is 
his treatise on Mystic Theology, Theologia Myslka. You will 
olserve that he is not a recltiae who falls natui'aUy into mysti- 
dsm, without knowing it ; he is a philosopher, a man of business, 
of apractica\mind,whovoluni'«'dj renounces the world and sci- 
ence, and wKo, in preferring myiticism knows perfectly well 
what he does, what he takes and what he quits. The writings 
of the learned and virtuous Chancellor have this originality, that 
they are perhaps the first mystii, wiitmgs m the world that have 
consented to be called by thjs nime The author of the Bliaga- 
vad-Gita, and afterwaids PIotmu& and Pi iclus, present them- 
selves as ordinary philosophers we have i,alled them niysiics. 
Here, on the contrary, it is mysticism which describes itself and 
analyzes itself The Theolojie mystique is little known; I thiiik, 
then, it will be well to cit« to you some chancteiistie morsels. 

According to Gerson, ordmary philosophy proceeds by a train 
of arguments, and leads regularly but slowly to God, by setting 
out through a multitude of media dther from natm-e or from man. 
The peculiar property of mysticism is that of being based upon 
immediate intuition.*— Mystic theology is not an abstract science, 
it is an experimental science ; the experience which it invokes is 
neither the experience of the senses nor that of the reason, but 
the consciousness of a certain number of sentiments and phe- 
nomena which occur in the inmost recesses of the religious soul. 
This experience is real and leads also to a real system, but one 
which cannot be comprehended by those who have not proved 



* Vol. iii. p. 3BS. " Quod w philosophia didtur adentjfi procedena 
porionlalB, myaaoa theologia vera erit pliilosophia." 
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facte of this oi-der* — Tvae science is then that of the religioua 
sentiment, or of the immediate intuition of God through the soul. 
Let a man possess this immediate intuition and he has true sci- 
ence ; and were such a man otherwise ignorant either of physics, 
or metaphysics, or of all other worldly and profane sciences, were 
he of feeble mind or even an idiot, he would be a tnie philos- 
opher.! — Immediate intuition is an operation of the soiil, whose 
character is that of being accompanied with knowledge, and at 
the same time of not proceeding by successive argumentations, 
and of arriving directly at God, who, being once in contact 
with the soul, sends to it that light by means of which it 
discovere truth, the principles of all truth and all certitude ; it 
is sufficient that the soul seize the terms in which these truths 
are expressed, in order to know these truths and beheve in them 
immediately. Then reason is, as it were, on the verge of two 
worlds, on the vet^e of the corporeal world and of the intellect- 
ual world.| — What immediate intuition is, in relation to knowl- 
edge, immediate desire of the highest good is irt morals.§ In the 
order of knowledge, it is sufficient for the reason to conceive 
immediately the absolute good, to the end that, in the mora! 
order, the mind may apply itself directly to this good, as soon as 
presented to it by the intelligence. 

Mystic theology is, for many reasons, far superior to the spec- 
ulative theology of the schools ; here are foTir i-easona : 

* Vol.iii. p. S86. " Tbeolo^ raystioa innilitnr nd siii dootrinanj esperien- 
tiis habitia intra in lurilibus nniniarum devotarum. ... ilia autem oxparieu' 
tla qass axtiiceecns habstur, nequit nd oogniUonem immGdintam vd intuitJO' 
DOm dedad Uloruia qiu. talium inexperti suat." 

+ Ibid. "Ernditi in fla, quomodo litet aEnnde idiotaa siiit, philiaophi 

X ibid., p. BTO-BTl. " Intelligentia aimplex est vis snimm cognoseltiva 
sosdpietis immediate a Deo naturdem qu]ir[]dam Iticem in qua et per qnam 
pcindpla prime, cogucecniitvu' esse vera et certis^ma, termiuis apprebeusie. — 
Ealao oouatitaitnr velut in horiaonte duorum mundorum, epiritmilis Eoilicet 
et oorporalis." 

% Ibid. " Synf«reaiB eat via anim» appeUtiva sustMpiens immediate nata 
ralem qnam dam inelinatlonem ad bonttm, pec qnam ttnbitnr insaqui moniti- 
onem boni, ax apprehenaone simplieis inlalligenlitB pcasBntati," 
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1st, Mystic theology joins sentiment to intelligence ; it elevate? 
man above himself, warms him, ^ves him an experimental knovfl- 
edge, and not an abstract knowledge, an expeiimental knowledge 
wliich is nothing less than God manifesting himself in man. 2d, 
In order to acqiute it there is no necessity of being learned, it is 
sufScieat to be a good man 3d, It may anive at the highest 
perfection, without literature, whilst speculative theology can- 
not be perfect, if it does not attain step by step to the imme- 
diate intuition of God to tlie apprehension of the sovereign good, 
that ia, without a more or Iras intimate relation with mystic 
theolt^. Mystic theology, since it leads directly to God, can 
dispense with the science of the schools, and the science of the 
schools cannot dispense with mysticism if it would arrive at God. 
4th, Mystic theology alone gives peace and happiness to the soul. 
Science is but a sterile eiercise, in which man, believing that he 
is regularly approaching God, wanders from him, by wandering 
from himself; mystic theology is a salutary exercise, which sets 
out from the soul in oi-der to arrive at God, and consequently 
never departs from reality.* 

FinaJly, the end of mysticism is the exaltation, not of the 
imagination, not of thjs intelligence alone, but of the entire mind 
composed at once of imagination and intelligence, an exaltation 
which ends in unification, with God.j- 

You see that this is nothing less than ecstasy,! ^^^ Alex- 
andrian and Oriental ecstasy. Thus the mysticism of Gerson, 
the mysticism engendered by the debates of the two systems 
nominalism and realism, reproduced, little by little, the same 
mysticism which we have already encountered in Greece and 
India; and it reproduced it after a more or less considerable 



* IhLd. Considerot. znx-jtun., eto. t Ibid. 

t Ibid. Conaidar. jotvi. p. 891 : " Exataaim didmua apedem quiuBdam 
raptos qui fit appropiiiMdua in supeiiori pordoDe imimte rationdis. . . . EsC 
extasis raptuB mentis, own OBssationa omnium opemtioniim in infferioribna 
potenljiB." Sao what follows on eoatatio love, and on its power of nniting 
tbe BDul to God. 
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appearance of skepticism, after tbe more or less general decrial 
of idealism and of sensualism. The mysljci t & rs t [ t 
ecstasy, as the scholastic skepticism stops at tl b d m t f 
the form of a false system of dialectics, tli u^i m f 

Occam stops at fjie coat^mpt of the absurd 1 1 f d ahsm 
and as this idealism itself wanders not int 11 tl f 11 t 
whicli, both in Greece and India, we h th V d 

idealism and the Keoplatonio idealism fall. U 1 t tely t 
not pei-mitfed us to bestow the honor of th b ty p th 
wisdom of the hmnan mind ; -we are forced to f t to t w k 
ness and to the active and powerful surveillance of ecclesiastica] 
authority. Under this severe control, philosophy, less mdepen- 
dent, is constrained to be more prudent ; meanwhile, it is still m 
these narrow limits more or less idealislio, sensualisbc, skeptical, 
and mystical. In the nest lecture we will examine what it was 
in its days of independeiice ; wo will ent«r into modem philoso- 
phy, properly so called. 
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PniLOBOPIIY OF TIIE I'ERIOD OF THE EEVIVAL. 

Snlqeot of this leotnre; pWlosophy of the fifteenth find of the sixteentli 
oentury. — Its charaoter and its origin. — ClasBifiaition of all ita ajatama 
into four soIiooIb. lat, Platonic idadistio school r Marsilio Ficino, the I^oos 
of Mirandola, EamuB, Patrirf, Giordano Bruno. — Sd, PeripnlfliioBonBualis^o 
Bohool: Pomponatiua, Acliillini, Ceaalpini, Vanjni, Telesio, Camponelte,— 
Bd, Sfceptio Bohool : Sanohaz, Montaigoe, Cbarron.— itli, Mjatio Bohoid : 
MoTBilio Fidno, the Piets, Nioholans OuBanus, EonoMin, Agrippn, Parawl- 
Bua, Society of the Kosiornoians, Eobart Sludd, Van. Helmont, Bohme.— 
Compai'jeon, of the four aohooJa.— Conclusion. 

SoHOLAsiicisM had its day. You have seen what, hy turns, 
it necessarily became, at first the humble servant of theology, 
afterwards its respected ally, finally attempting liberty, and loos- 
ening gradually, without breaJrfng, the bonds which it had home 
during six centuries. We have distin^ished these three momenta 
in the history of scholasticism ; but it is not less true that its 
general character is the subordination of philosophy to theology, 
whilst that of modem philosophy is the complete seoularizatiwi 
of philosophy. Scholasticism ceases then towards the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, and modem philosophy be^ns 
with the first days of the seventeenth. Between them there is a 
ti'ansition, an intermediate epoch, a precise idea of which it be- 
hooves Tia to obtain. 

It is imnece^aiy to exhibit to you the great events which 
have distinguished the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in the 
social, scientific, and literary order ; it is snfRcient to remind you 
that what characterizes these two great centuries, is in general 
the spmt of adventure, a superabundant enet^y, which aftei 
being long nourished and fortified in silence under the severe 
discipline of the Church, is displayed m every sense and in every 
way when the passage ie open to it. So it was with the philoso- 
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phy of this age. Long captiye in the ciicle of theology, it buret 
forth on every ade, with wonderful ardor, but without any rale. 
Indepeudence began,* hut method had not yet commenced,f and 
philosophy precipitated itself at I'andom into all the systems tliat 
were presented to it. What were these systems ? This is what 
we must ascertMD, for we are running oyer, we ai-e studying every 
age in order to discover the innate tendencies of the human 
mind, and in some sort the organic elements of the history of 
philosophy. Now, the philosophy of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries owed its character as well aa its origin to at) 
accident. 

Among the great events which mark the fifteenth centwy, 
one of the most impoi'tant is the taking of Constantinople. It 
was the taking of Constantinople that brought into Europe the 
arts, the literature, and the philosophy of ancient Greece, and 
which thei-eby completely changed the forms which art, Iitemtm^, 
and philosophy till that time had possessed. The middle age, like 
every long and great epoch of humanity, had had its expresaon 
ia art and litemture. From the twelfth to the fifteenth century 
we see on ail sides, proceeding from the social condition of 
Europe, and from Christianity, which is its basis, arts and a 
literature peculiar fo Euiope, the offspiTng of its creeds and its 
morals, and which represent them, that is, arts and a literature 
distinguished as romantic. True romanticism, m leaving arbitrary 
theories and insignificant imitations, in order to lay hold of history 
and original monuments, is nothing else than the spontaneous 
development of the middle age in art and htei-ature. Call to 
mind Gothic aichitectui-e. Call to mind the admirable begin- 
mn^ of Italian and Flemish painting ; in regard to poetry think 
of the troubadours of Provence, of the masters of song m 
Geimany, of the Spanish romancere; and remember that Dante 
in the thuteenth century, and Shakspeare even in the six- 
teenth, owed nothing to the new artificial culture brought into 
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Europe by the Greets of Constantinople, It was not then, as has 
been declared, the importation of Greece info Europe during the 
fifteenth century that created our arts and our literature, for 
they were already in existence ; hut it was, m fact, frorn this 
soui'ce that flowed into European lilfirature, the sentiment of 
beauty of form, peculiar to antiquity. Hence, between the ro- 
mantic genius of Europe of the middle s^e, and the beauty of 
classic form, an alliance in which, as in all alliances, the terma 
have not been perfectly made and observed. However it may 
be, and in whatever manner we may be disposed to judge the 
memorable accident which so powerfully modified the form of 
art and literature in Europe during the fifteenth century, it can- 
not be denied that this same accident also had an immense influ- 
ence on the destinies of philosophy. 

When philosophic Greece appeared in the Europe of the fifteenth 
century, judge how ite numerous systems, so free and clothed in 
such brilliant forms, must have impressed these philosophers of 
the middle age, stii! shut up in cloisters Mid convents, but sigh- 
ing after independence ! The result of this impression must have 
been a sort of enchantment and momentary fascination. Greece 
not only inspired Eui-ope, it intoxicated it; and the character of 
the philosophy of this epoch is imitation of ancient philosophy 
without any criticism. The philosophical spirit was still incom- 
parably below the systems which were presented to it ; it was 
then ineritahle that these systems should sweep it away and 
subdue it. Thus after having seiTcd the Church in the middle 
age, philosophy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries exchanged 
this dominion for that of ancient philosophy. Still it possessed, 
if you will, some authority ; but what was the difference, I pray 
you 1 It w^ impoB^ble to go immediately from scholasticism to 
modem philosophy, and malte an end at once of all authority. 
It wiB, however, a benefit to fall imder a new authority, entirely 
human, without any loot in morals, without external power, 
divided against itself, and consequently very flexible and very 
dui'ahlc , also, in my opinion, in the economy of the genera' 
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histoiy of the humaa mind, the plulosophy of the period of tlie 
revival* was a ti-ansition without originality and without gran- 



* I bavo neverul timtfl eipcesaad the Bmna opinion in regard to the phi- 
losophy of tlia period of the isvivaJ, a great deal too muoli hoaaterl of and 
litUo enough underatood in Ilaly and even in Gomnmy. /nifwiuciion to ^ 
nn^hUsied icorhs of Abdard, and P!d/osopMcal Fi'Oj/ments, Sobolastio Pni- 
LosoPBir, p, 81; "At the oloso of the flfteonth century, undent piiiloeopliy 
sppeorad almoet entire. Tlio complete woris of Aristotle are possessed, 
Plato ia aeqnired ; these two grent minda are read in their own langnogas ; 
all are enoiianted, all are intosicated by this wonderf ii! antiquity ; Phitoniem, 
peripatelidani, Pythagoreaniam, EpieuroaniBm, Stoicism and the philoaophj 
of the Academies, laid of the Alexandrinna, seize equally the mind ; Chrls- 
tiuus are Bcareely any longer foraid, and pWloaophere are rare anoiigh. 
Learning coQMSts in the poasesMon, nuira or laas, of imagination, and enthu- 
aiasm ; imitaljon ia ao suceessfnl as to deooive tlie moat aMIfiil ; spirit ahounds, 
ganiusiHscldomfound, Ths sisteenth. century prodneed scarcely a suigle 
great man in philosophy, an original philcaopher. The entire ulalily, lie 
mis^on of tliis century was little else than to efihce and deatroy the middle 
age under the artificial imitaHon of anKqtii^, until, at length, in Hie seven- 
teenth eontnry, a man of geniua, oultivatod indeed, hut witliout erudition, 
Desonrtoa, gave birth to modern philosophy with its immense dflslaniaa." 
Fragments qf (hrlman PMlosophy, Vandsi oa PHUosoPHir beiork DEsojUerafl, 
p, fi. " Between soholastio phiioaophy and modem piiiiofiophyia that wtdoh 
may be properly called the philosophy of the period of the rerival, heoause, if it 
is any thii^, it is espedaliy an imitation of aclJqnity. lis oharaoteria almost en- 
tirely negative : it cejeola aoholastioiBm, it napicas to something now, and mafeee 
something new of recovered antiquity. At nocBnoe, Plato and the Alesandri- 
ana were translated, an acadamy was founded, full of enthnaiaam, destitute of 
orjtioism, wherein wore mingled, as formerly at Alexandria, Zoronatcr, Orpha- 
ns, Plato, Plotinua and Proclus, idealism and mystioisra, a little truth, nraoh 
folly. Here the philosophy of Epionrua ia adopted, tlmt is, eenauiJiam and 
materialism; there Stoioiam, there again Pyrrhonism. If Aristotle is almost 
eveiywhei'e combated, it is the AriaWtle of tho middle aga, it ia the Aris- 
totle of Albert the Great and of Saint Thomas, he who, well or badly under- 
stood, had served as a foundation and rule in Christian instruction ; but atnl] 
the VBiitable Aristotle is studied, is invoked, and at Bologna and at Padua for 
example, lie is turned agfunat ChriBtoanily. lnfiict,t]ii» short epooli does not 
reckon one man of genius who may be put in comparison with the great 
phiioaopbera of sntiqnity, of the middle age, and of modem times, it pro- 
duced no monument whiob h^ endured, and if wo may judge it by its 
works, we may, with reason, be l^areh towards it. But it is the spirit of ibe 
Mxteentli century whioh mnat be oon^derod in tlie midst of its greatest 
aborraljons. The philosophy of the period of the revival prepared modern 
philosophy; it broke the ancient servitude, IVuitfal servitude, glorious avan 
aolong as it was unobserved, and bo long ns it was in some sort freely borne, 
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deur, but useful and even necessary, from the absolute slaveiy 
of tbe middle age to the absolute mdependence of modem phi- 
losophy. 

The spectacle which the philosophy of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries first presents is one of extreme confusion. Every 
thing is crowded and entangled in these centuries so completely 
crammed ; systems no longer seem to succeed each other ; they 
appear to exist all together. The first means of introducing 
some order and some light into this chaos, is, in setting out from 
the inoont^table principle that the philosophy of this period is 
nothing else than a renewal of philosophical antiquity, to do for 
the copy what we have done for the ori^nal, and to divide the 
imitation of antiquity into as many great distinct parts as we 
have found ia antiquity itself. Moreover it is not as true, as at 
first glance it appears, that the development of the philosophy of 

but which, oaao felt, baoama on inEiipportable burden and nn obstacle to bU 
progroas. Li tliia polut of view thB philoaopliei'a of the axtceiith oontuiy 
have an importanoe very superior to that of their works. If they astahlished 
notJuiig, they removed nothing ; the greater part of them suffei'ed, many 
died to ^ve us the liberty which we enjoy. Thoj have not only been the 
prophetB, but they have been more than once the martyrs of tho new spirit. 
Hence, on their noooimt, two contrary jndgmonta, equally true and equally 
fidso. Whan Doaoartas and Leibnitz, the two great pliilosopliers of the 
eeventeanth century, ibvind under thair pcna the names of iJieae bold think- 
BTs of the sisteenth, partly in sinoerity and partly tlirongh policy, they 
treated them with great dusdain ; they did not wish to be eonfonnded with 
theee tnrbnient spirits, and they forgot that without them, the liberty of 
thought which they enjoyed, might, perhaps, have never been obtained. 
There are Btjll meddlers and ntopians who, confbimdii^ a rovointiou to be 
mfdotEuned with a revolution to be mede, take us back to the very cradle of 
modeiTi times, and propose to ub as models tho disorderiy enterpiiBBS in 
Whinb the energy of the sisteenth century wna oonEmnod. We believe our- 
aelves tD be equitable in making litHe account of the philoaophical labors of 
this !^e and in honoring their authors : it ia not their writings that interoHt 
us, it is their destiny, their life, and eapeoially tiieir death. Heroism and 
martyrdom even sire not proofs of truth ; man is so great and so miserable 
that he may ^vo hia life for eiTor and folly as well as for truth and Justice ; 
but devotion in itself ia always saorad, and it is impossible for ua to allow our 
thought to dwell upon the agitated llife, tlie misfortunes, and tbe iMgio end 
of many of tlie pbiiosopliera of tbe period of the revivfil without feeling fbr 
them a profound and pmnful sympathy. 
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the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was sinmltaneous ; it was really 
successive and progressive. 

Although it should he proved that all the philosophical sys- 
tems of antiquity, to some extent, buret forth together upon the 
West, and were kaown at the same time in Europe, it would not 
follow in the least that there would have resulted an adoption and 
a simultaneous imitation of all these systems ; tley might all, in- 
deed, be offered to the human niind, and still the human niind 
might not with the same eagerness receive them all at once. It 
is more important here to take into consideraljon the dispoiition 
of those to whom the ancient systems were presented, than the 
nature of these systems in themselves. Thus, although the step- 
tioal monuments of ancient philosophy might have been presented 
to the humtin mind amultaneously with the dogmatical monu- 
ments of peripateticism and of Platonism, it is impossible that the 
hxunan mind, at the exit of the middle age, still thoroughly im- 
bued with profoundly dogmatical habits, should have accepted 
skepticism with the same facility as dogmatism : it is also a veiy 
important and indispntable fact, that whilst Platonic and peripa- 
tetic dogmatism filled the entii-e fifteenth centmy, it was not until 
the axteenth century that a ray of skepticism broke forth upon 
the philosophical horizon. Observe again that this skepticism, 
which appealed in the midst of the sixteenth century, proceeded 
not from Platonism, but from peripateticism, that is, from a school 
of empiricism and sensualism, accordmg to the laws of the relative 
foianation of systems which we have already noticed. Finally, 
if it is true that mysticism proceeded immediately from Platonic 
dogmatism, without wdljng for the development of other systems, 
this phenomenon is explained by the chmaoter of Platonic dog- 
matism, such as it passed from Constantinople into Eui'ope ; it was 
Alexacdiian Platonism, that is, a system of mysticism. This first 
mysticism, which you find at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, is a small affair compared with that which existed at the 
end of this epoch. It must be acknowledged, in fact, that it 
was at the close of the sixteenth centmy, that is, after the great- 
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est struggle between the two opposed systems of dogmatisin, iind 
after tJie appeaiunce of skepticism, that a new niysticisDi ai'Ose, 
wliich was not only an artificial mystloism, a barren reproduction 
of Alesandiian mysticism, but an original and profound mysti- 
cism, wliich sprang from the natiira] development of the philo- 
sophical spirit of modem Europe. In this epoch of an imitation 
apparently so confused, we sl^l find the regular laws of the devel- 
opment and of the progress of sj^tems ; those same laws which 
we have already deduced from the rapid but exact renew of all 
the systeins of scholasticism, of ancient philosophy, and of Orien- 
tal philosophy, 

I am going to present to jou the four great schools which, in 
the fifteentli and sixteentli centuries, still fill the history of phi- 
losophy, namely, Platonic idealistic dogmatism, peripatetie sen- 
sualistic dogmatism, skepticism, and mysticism. Doubtless in the 
confudon which reigned in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
more than one system combined, or rather mingled together, sev- 
eral of these elementary poinis of view ; but in these powerless 
combinations, which the times so promptly swept away, a more 
severe analysis easily discerns the fundamental element which 
governs the entjre combination, and reduces it to nothing more 
than a particular and escluave system. All enter, then, into the 
four classes which I have just designated. 

The systems which these four classes embrace are very nu- 
merous, and, at the same time, lack originality; for this, I re- 
peat, is an epoch of fermentation and irregular imitatjon. It is 
impossible, and it would be useless for the end which we propose, 
to dwell upon each of these systems : the framework which em- 
braces them being once completed, I shall be satisfied to fill it up 
with simple statistics. 

If we had any clear hght in regard to the state of philosophy 
in Constantinople, before the arrival of the Greeks into Italy, we 
should very probably behold peripateticism and Pkitonism, that 
is, sensualism and idealism, estabhshed at Constantinople, and 
there contending together. Scarcely, at least, had they crowed 
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the sea and reached the soil of Italy, when they were announced 
by a quan-eJ. On one Land, Gemistus Pletio,* who came into 
Italy jiist at the commencement of the fifteenth century, to attend 
the Council of Florence, and his friend and disciple the Cardinal 
Bessarion.f made known in Europe the Platonic philosophy, such 
Hs it then was at Constantinople, that is, mingled with NeopW 
tonism. On the other hand, Geoi^ Scholarius, called Genna- 
dius, Theodore of Gaja, and especially George of Trebizond.J who 
had come into Eiux)pe at ahout the same IJme with the former, 
and, I believe, for the same object, all of these developed and 
defended the philosophy of Aristotle. Henee the most mteresbng 
discussions which occupied§ all Eui'ope, discussions which were 
at first confined to the Greelis of Constantinople ; httle by httle 
Europe takes part in them, and thence proceed twoEuiopean 
schools, one Platonic and idealistic, of which Marsilio Ficmo is 
the father, and the other peripatetic, and more or less seiriualis- 
tic, of which Peter Pomponatiua is the head. At these two 
schools we shall give a rapid glance. 

I will mention the most distinguished men that mai-lt the his- 
toiy and progress of ideaiistic and Platonic dogmatism, from the 
beginning of the fifteenth centm'y imtil the seventeenth, from the 
end of scholasticism to the beginning of modem philosophy. 

First we find Marsilb Fioino of Florence, who was bora in 
1433, and who died in 1489. Marsilio Ficino is rather a learned 
man than a philosophei', and as a philosopher he belongs rather 
to the Alexandrian than fo the Platonic school. He lias rendered 
immortal service to philosophy by translating into the Latin tongue 
the greatest monuments of idealism and of ancient mysticism, 
Plato, Plotinus, most of the worts of Poi-phyiy, of Jamblichus, 

* Of ConstanUnople ; he came from Florence in 14S8. Be Platoaiim aiqui 
ArietotelsiixpWiiiophiia di^erenUa. Baa., 1ST4, in-4. 

t Ardibiahop of BioB, Bfterwards Cardinnl of the Boman Chnroh, died jn 
1472. In (Mimviwdoreni PlaionU, lib. iv., Venetlia, Aldus, 151G, iii-fol. 

t IMed about 14S4. CamipaTaiio Aristot^is et Platonh. Veiiet, loSS. 

S See on the debates, and on ilie 'works whidi thaj produced, Boivin, 
Memoirs of the Asadeiag (ff lasa-j^ikras, vol. i!. p. 77B, and vol. lii. p. SOS. 
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afid of Proclus, independent of his own origiaal writings for ex- 
ample. The Platonic Tkeologij, which embraces a complete tiea- 
tise on the immortality of the soul.* What chai-actHrizes the 
erudition of Ficino is the absence of all criticism ; what chai acter- 
izes his philosophy is an enthiiaasm, intemperate and without 
any method, for Alexandrian Platonism; and in this ab^nce of 
method, the pretension of combining with the idealistic and mystic 
dogmatism which he recdved from the hands of anljquity, the 
creeds of Chriatianity ; the very thing which gave fie greatest 
success to Platonic philosophy. This success was so great, that 
Plato was on the point of ohtainmg the extravagant honor wluch 
had well nigh been decreed to Aristotle in the thh'teenth century ; 
a sort of legal consecration, as a philosopher, by the ecclesiastical 
authority. The Medici hastened to furnish Ficino with every 
facility for introducing and implanting Platonic idealism in Italy , 
and it was in 1460 that, imder Cosmo de Medici, the celebrated 
academy was founded at Florence, from which went forth more 
than one learned man and distinguished philosopher.f 

Marsiho Ficino numbered among his friends and pupils the two 
counts, John PicoJ and Francis P!eo§, of Mirandola : the former 
even abandoned the coronet of Mirandola in order to devote hhn- 
self exclusively to the study of philosophy. He delivered him- 
self up to it lite a great lord i he contrived a sort of philosophical 
festival at Rome, where he intended to present nine hundred 
propoations, nine hundred theses, wliich he would siistain against 
any one, and in order to attract as many (& possible, he declared 
that he would pay the travelling expenses of all the learned men 



* Theologiii, Flstomca, swe de Immorljiiiiate, anhacmem et celcitia Felicitate, 
lit, xviii. vol. i. of h^ works. Bos., 15T6, in-fol. 

1 Se« tho oniionB woi'dB of Bimdiiii ; Speekmn liUeeaiia-a ^lorai/ma maaU 
■SM. ia quo . . . acta Academica FlakmkeB, waapui Qfsmo exdlat^e, em idtm 
pnw™i,!w«Meniwe(Jitoira»i(ur, 2 vol.in-8. Florence, 1748. 

X Born in 1463, died in 1194. Among Mb works mnst ba distiiiguislied 
thB Jl£ptapk(8. 

% Killed inisas. The worlis of the two Picos were collected intwovol- 
nmasui-fol. BaeU., 1601. 
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who would accept Lis invitatlou. But as all this tended to no- 
thing less than reusing a sort of throne to Plato, even in the midst 
of Rome, the pope was made to iindersiand the danger of such 
an assembly, more or less Chiistian, but especially philosophic. 
The assemhly was forbidden, and from this time ecole^astical au- 
thority commenced a strict watch over Platonism, -which it had 
at first so favorably received. 

Platonic idealism set out from the Florentine academy, from 
Ficino, and from the Picos of Mii-andola, and marched regularly 
on to Giordano Bruno, who is the most eminent man, as well as 
the martyr of this school. 

In this school we successively distinguish our own Ramus, the 
German TaureUus, the Dalmatian Patiizzi, and finally, the Nea- 
pohtaii Bruno. I will give you only the moat concise notices ;.of 
these different philcfiophers. 

Ramus {Pierre la lUmee) is the fiiiit celehrated antagonist of 
peripateticisra in the University of Paris. Bom in Picardy in 
1615, of a very poor family, it is said that he commenced in the 
University by a service which could not apparently raise him to 
a very high philosophical rank. He ai-oae gradually by dint of 
labor and of merit ; but having expressed himself enet^etically 
agiunst peripateticisrQ, he made powerful enemies, and beeame 
the object of a violent persecution.* He could have found out 
of France honorable asylums ; the most flattering invitations 
came to him from Italy and from Germany .f He preferred to 

* " HIb IjookB {Imtitatiimes MakdUia — Amrnad/serskines Ai-istotda .- Paris, 
1548) were interdicted tiironghont the Mugdom aud turned tofore tlio Col- 
lege Eoyal. He whs condemned to abandon tie tcKcMng ofpliilosopliy, and 
barclj escaped being sent to the gaUeja. The sentence pnssed upon hiin woa 
published in Latin and in IFcencli through all the streets of Paris . . . PieBoa 
were performed in tlie theatre, in wbiob he wcs introdnoad in a thousand 
ways, amidat Hie aoolamstions of the petipatetioa." .Teissier, Eloge dei 
lumi/nus savantts, 

t "Aflflrthe death of Amaseo, the city of Bologna offorod him a thousand 
duoata in order to engage Mm in his place. Tha King of Polsmd tried to 
draw him to Cracovia. Jolm, King of Hungory, demanded him in order to 
give him the direction of the Aoodemj of "V^ 
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suffer in his own country and for his own country. By turns 
deprived of ]iis professorship, re-established in it, despoiled of it 
anew, forced to fly from France and continually returning to it 
again, the unfortunate man found himself at Paris, on the faith 
of treaties and solemn words, on the night of Saint Bartholo- 
mew ; he was m^saered. Doubtless be was suspected, and with 
reason, of protestantism; but if he was liunted as bdng secretly 
a Huguenot, he was not less bunted as being openly a Platontst. 
At this time the domination of nominalism, was complete in the 
UniverMty of Paris, that saaae nominalism which had been for so 
long a time proscribed. Aristotle reigned without contradiction. 
The most fanatical peripatetic of that time was a professor named 
Charpentier, who, after having violently declared against Platon- 
ism, " bethought himself of means which had not yet been used," 
says Varillas, " by those excited ag^nst tbose doctrines: dming 
the night of Saint Bartholomew he sent soldiers to the house of 
Pierre La Eam^e, who, after having taken every thing irom him 
under pretence of saving his life, assassinated him, and threw his 
body from the window of his room into the coUege-yM-d. The 
students, stirred up by their regents, tore out his bowels, and 
1 him through the streets."* It must not be forgotten 



* VarillEis, Sishrry of diaries IX., Book is. De Thon sold tha aama tting, 
ad arm. 1672, and Gougot, in his JfifBciivs «w h (MUge deMwiee, adopts the 
naiTatioii of Da Tlion. On Eamia, sea our Ftagmeak of Cartesian fhSaso- 
phg, p. B: ""What a life, whnt an end I Having apruiig from tlie lowest 
raabs of tlie people, ft domestic in tlie Collaga ofNavoiTO, ndmittacl by oliarily 
to tlie lootuieB of die profeeBore, aftsi-warda a profaseor liimself, by turns in 
ftivoT ftud porseouted, driven from ilia oiinlr, baiiialied, reoJiad, aiwaya sus- 
peoted, ho whb fnally maastiored on tlio night of Saint BartiioiomBW, as a 
Frotaatant, nnd at the same time as a PiatouiEt. His adversary, ths Catiiolic 
and paripntelao Charpentier, direoMd tlia biowa. It would be diffleult to be- 
liove this if It were not ftttasted by a woU-iufonned aontcmporary, De Thou. 
' Obarpentaer, his rival,' soys the fiuthful Mstoiiaii, ' extdted s tumult, sent 
asBnaans who dragged him from, the place where he was oonoealed, robbed 
liim of his money, pierced him with their awords, and east him from tha win- 
dow into tlio street ; there aome furious students, incited by their masters, 
tore out his bowels, submitted his body to eveiy manner of ouirago, and 
finally rant it in. pieces.' Suoli was the fiitc of a man who, in tlie absence of 
great depth and ori^ality, possessed on elevated mind adorned with every 
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that at about the same period, another peripatetic, the Spaniiffd 
Sepulveda,* the theolo^an and historiographer of Charles V., 
furnished the King of Spfun with arguments in favor of enslaving 
the unfortunate Americans agjunst the pious BartheSemy de Las 
Casas. Whenever, then, modern sensualism accuses idealism of 
having been behind in civilization, and boasts of having alone 
served the cause of liberty and humanity, think, I pray you, think 
of Charpentier and Sepulveda. Besides, God forbid that I should 
desire to brand sensualism, and render it injustice for injustice 1 
Tyrannical and injmious at this period, you will see it hereafter, 
you have already seen it, useful and pei-secuted, as, for example, 
in the case of Occam. Systems have fheir good and their evil 
days, and their good days are not those of their prosperity and 
incontestable dominion. It does not belong to any system, what- 
ever it may be, to serve civilization exclusively ; and my sole wish 
is that you would draw from these words, and from all my in- 
stractions, a disdain and disgust for all fanaticism in philosophy 
as wel! as in other things, a hahit of tolerance, and even of 
respect, for all systems, all the legitimate offtpring rf the human 
mind and of human liberty. 

Pien-e La Eam6e, a martyr at the same time of protestantism 
and of idealism, had numerous partisans in Fj-ance, in England, 
and m Qei-many, and in all pi-otestant countries, where the spirit 
of reform extended itself to philosophy. In England, his treatise 
on anti-peripatetic logic had, at a later period, the honor of being 
reduced and arranged for classes by the author of Paradise 

kind of knowledge, who introduoed among na Socratio wisdom, tampered 
and polished the rude staenoe of hia times hy literaty research, nnil first pro- 
flnced inthsFraneh lan|;unge a treiitise on dialecUes. Tlie moat humbla 
monnment, howarer, has not been reared to his memoiy ; lie has never had 
the horoi- of a pnblio eologmni, and his works even liave not hoen ool- 
leeted." 

* Bom in 1490, died in 15TS. Joamma OenesU Sep^vedte Cordv'beii.ais Opera. 
MatiiH, 1780, i toI. in-4. 

t ArUi hgiete pUmir insiUiitio ad Felri JiamimeHodtim conahmali, p. 614, 
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For want of celebrated Platonists, Germany reckons a number 
of reasonable and moderate adversaiies to Aristotle : at Alftirf, 
Taurellus, who contended witii CesaJpmi, and appeal's to have 
po^essed an excellent mind ;* at Marbui^, GrOcleraiis,f remark- 
able especially as the author of a work, the title of which is : 
Yu^Xfiylo, hoc est, de hominibus Perfectiom Anima, etc.J This 
is, I think, the first appearance of psychology under its own 
name, in modem pHlosophy, Goclenius had, as u popii. Otto 
Casmann, who wrote a work amilar to that of his master, enti- 
tled : Psychologia antkropologka, sive anim(e humance doetrina ;§ 
and these wise men founded at Marburg a true psycholo^cal 
school. 

Francisco Patriza,[| a Dahnatian, a professor at Fenm-a and at 
Rome, attempted a conciliation between Aristotle and Plato in 
the Alexandiian manner, that is, iik a manner whereby Aristotle 
is almost entirely sacrificed to Plato. He took the gieatest pains 
to establish this combination, preparing himself for it by a long 
study of Aristotle, the fruits of which he deposited in his Discus- 
monis peripatetiece.^ He labored also on the Alexandrians, and 
even tnmslated the Theological Institutions of Proctns.** At last 
he completed the work to which he hoped to fix his name, and 
which appeai'ed to him the last word of philosophy, a work pro- 
foundly Ohratian, very orthodox, nowise peripatetic, and even of 
an extreme and intolerant Platonism, The following is the title 
of this work : Nova de itniversis PkilosopMa, in qua Aristoteltca 

voL ii. ; the Works of John Milton, Listoiioal, politionl, imd misoaUanBOUS, 
in-4, London, 1763. 

• Bom at Monthelimd in 1541, died in 1608. Wb moat oelebratad wriaogs 
are PiUatqpMns ^ffwnpAus, Basil., 15TS, reprinted at AmiiBiai inl61f ; Alfne 
txssa, 1597; d6 Mmm^Slfflmitote,. Marburg, 1604; Mcoliii licweSiin in^^ 
Uroneorma Amdetma pMiaeiip]iiiE t6 Dudiciax anteceisoris eMei'risid, de Mw^- 
<fo et Qxlo, MtoMSUMWit insta^liiydcanim eiph^sicarum libr, IV. aiaersae Pio- 
tolonihi/am e^iosquf penpaleUma, ed^Mo ?!omi. Ambei'gfc, 1611. 

t Born at Corbach in 1547, died at Marburg in 1628. 

X Marbnig, 15^7. % Hanau, 1534. 

I Born at Clieso, in DalmaHa, in, 1523, died in 1537- 

K Baal., 1681, 1 -vol. in-fol. ** Fcrrnr., 1583, in-4. 
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tnethodo, tion. per motum, sed per lucem. et luanmo,, od primam 
eauso/m, ascenditiir ; ddnde nova quadam ae peculiari meiJiodo 
tota in contemplatimem venit divinitas ; postremo methodo pla- 
fonica refum universiias a condiiore Deo dedueitur.* The book 
18 dedicated to Pope Gregory XIV. 

You can conceive that the destiny of the anther would not 
have been very mucb. trouhlcd. Hot so with that of Bruno, 
Giordano Bruno, bom at Nok, about the middle of 'he sixteenth 
centuiy, entered at an eaily age the order of the Doraiaieans. 
Religious and pliilosopbical doubts soon made Iiim quit his order, 
and he was also compelled to leave Italy. He went to Geneva, 
but could not agi'ee with Theodore Beza, nor with Calvin. Thence 
lie repaired to Paris, where he signalized himself as the adversary 
of Aristotle. He went also to England, and remained some tjme 
witli Sir Philip Sidney, who ^vas foimd wherever pi-otection was 
needed for any attempt at philosophical, reli^ous, or pditical in- 
dependence. At a later period we find Bruno giving public and 
privat« lemons at Wittembiug, at Prague, at Helmstadt, and at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The desii-e of revisiting Italy brought 
bini again into that portion of the country then the most indepen- 
dent and the most liberal, the State of Venice ; here during two 
years he led a tranquil hfe ; then, from motives of which I am 
ignorant, the Venetians delivered him up, or abandoned him in 
1698 to the Inquisition. Transferred to Rome, he was tried, con- 
demned as a violator of his vows and aa a heretic, and burned the 
l7th of Febraary, 1600.| 

* Venetiia, 159S, ia-foL 

t The followiog nre Ihe most rerawkaHe worts of G. Brimo ; I>ella attwo, 
jKwicipfc etrno; Vanet. (Paria), 1684. — BdV iafimlo ^m/nerso e motM ; Veu&t. 
(Pwda), 1684.— i>e imnade, maaa-o et^figtem, etc. ; Fnmof., IBSL—Ihigtiiaits 
of CaHfsiaa PMlosoplty .' Vanihi, d» tas PHrLoaoPEr bbeoeb Dbsoaetes, p. 8 ; 
" Bnrno ia delighted witli Pjtk^oroa and Plato, Bapeaially irith the Pjthag- 
oras and Phito of tlie Aleximdjiiins. Tonoheil, and as It were intosiouted 
by tho senlimont of nmvereiil haniiony, be aoivcB Hi oneo into the moat buV 
lima Bpaoulations, irhere analysis has not lad him, where analyaiE cannot bob- 
tMU liim. Wandering upon preoipicas which he has imperfectly oxplorod, 
wit^ont mistrust, and in do&nlt of critjiasni, he rekeate ft'Oui Pinto to the 
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Giordano Bnmo had iess erudition tlian Msu-siJio, but was in- 
finitely more original. H^e possessed an enlarged mind, a power- 

ElautJcs, flnticipatea Spinoza, and is lost in the iibyss of nn absolute unity, 
deaUtute of the intellectnal and moral duractera of divimt^, ^d inferior to 
hnmsuitf itself. Spinoza ia the geonietiii^iui of the ejetem ; Bruno is its 
poet^ Let us render hirn justice in sajing titat, before Qdileo, ho renewed 
the astronomy of Coparniima. The unfortunate man, hnving esxly entered a 
convent of Sniut Domime, became one day inspired h; a spirit opposed to 
that of his order, and left it. Ke eat down sometliaes ae a pupil, sometdmea 
as a mBBtor, in the aohools of Paris and of Wittemhurg, spreading whei'STor 
to went a multituda of ingenions and chimerical worta. The desire of re- 
yiffl-ting Itiij having taken him to Venice, he was delivered up to tiie Inqni- 
sition, led to Eomo, judged, oondomDed, and burned. What 1108 his mhneS 
None of the proceedings in this questionabie aflair have been pnbliahed ^ 
they have been destroyed, or they stall remmn in the arohives of the holy 
office, or in a corner of the Vatican witli those against Galileo. Was Briino 
oocttsed of having broteu the ties whioh honnd hiru to his oi-doc ? But such 
a Ault iJoes not seem to justify such a punishment ; and, besides, he should 
have been judged by the Dominicans. Or was lie peraeonlod as a Protestant, 
and for having, in a email wort under the IJtlo of the Seatia Irionfante, acemed 
to attaot: papnay itself! Or was ha merely occnsed of tiilse opinions in gen- 
eial, of impiety, of atheism, the word pantheism not having yet been in- 
vented ? This last oonjootura is now shown to be tiie correct one. There 
was then at Some a ieoi'ned Qeiinan, profonndly devoted to the Holy See, 
who was present at the trial and punishment of ffi'tmo, and who relates what 
he saw to one of his Lutheran oountryinen, in a latin latter, found and puh- 
liahed at a later period (Aiita KWafaWade Struva, fiiscia. v. p. 64). Aa it ia 
iitUs known, and has naver haan translnt«d, we will here give a fow axtraota. 
It proves that Giordano Bruno was put to deatli not oa a Protestant, but aa 
an impious person, not for such or auch an act of his life, his flight from ilia 
convent or his alignration of the Catliolio liiith, but fbr the philosophical doc- 
trine whioh he taught in his worlis and his discourses. Gaapard Schoppe to 
liis &iend Conrad Ritershausen ... " This day furnishes me with a new 
motive fbr writing to you : Qiocdiino Bruno, on aocount of hei'csy, has jnat 
been puhliely burned alive io the Champ de Flore, before the theatre of Pora- 
pey ... If you ware now in Roma, tha greater part of the Italians wonld 
tell you that they had burued a Lutheran, and tlutt woxdd doubtless confirm 
you in your idea of our orueltry. But you must know, mydoarEiterahausan, 
our Italians havo not lanmed to distinguiah batwoen liaroties of every shade : 
avcry hereWo is ealled a Lutliaran, and I pray God to presarvo them in this 
simphcity, that they may be always ignorant wherein, one heresy differs &om 
others. I myself wonld have perhaps believed, from the general report, that 
thia Bruno WHS burned on acBOunt of Lutlioranism, if I had not been present 
at the sitting of the Inquisition in which his sentence was pronouuoad, and 
iflhadnotthus learned of what sort ofharesy ha ivfis guilty ... .(herefol- 
iows an account of the life and jotirneja of Bnmo, and the doctriues which 
3* 
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ful and brilliant imi^ination, tin wdent aoul, and a pen often ]i%'ely 
and ingenious. He renewed tlie theory of numbers, and gare a 
detailed explanation of the decadal system. With him, God is 
the great unity which is developed iu the world and in humanity, 
as unity is developed in the indefinite series of mimbera. He also 
undei-took tiie defence of the Copei-nican system. His eiTOR be- 
long to his qiiahties. The sentiment of univei-sal unity takes from 
him that of human individuality and its distinctive characteristics. 
It cannot be denied that he has a sort of genius devoid of method. 
If he did not establish a durable system, he left, at least, in the 
history of pliilosophy, a luminous and bloody ti-ace which was not 
lost to the seventeenth century. 



ha tftuglit). It would ta irapoesiblo to givo a complete review of nil ijie mon- 
Bkosltlea wMoli ho advimeed, either in. his boots oy in his disooui'ses. In a 
w&rd, tliero ia not an en'or of pagiui philoaophera, or of andent and modem 
heretira, that he lias not suataiaed ... At Venice, he at last Ml into the 
bands of. the luq^niaitiou ; after rem^doirig thci'o some time lie was sent to 
Bomo, intonogated on aaveval oeoasions by the holy ofiies, and oonvioted by 
the first theologians. He was allowed forty days for refleotaon ; he promised 
to abjure, then began todefbndhis follies, then aalied e. facther delay of Jbrly 
days ; fliially lie m^o sport of the pope and of tlie InqnisitLOn. Conse- 
quenily, about two years after Mb acj'eBt, on the 8th of Febniary lust, in the 
palace of the grand inqni^tor, and in the preaeneo of the illuetrlotis oaidiiials, 
the eonsiilting theologians, tlie se^nlar magistrate, and the governor of the 
Gity, Bruno was introdneed into the hall of the Iiiqmsition, and there upon 
bis knees hoard the sentenee pvonounoed against him. He was reminded of 
his conrse of U^, his stadiea, his opiniona, the zeal which the inqnisitors had 
displayed to cOQvei-t him, their fraternnl waminga, and the obsljuate impiety 
which he liad shown. Alterwai'ds he waa degraded, escommunicated, and 
delivered to the seenlar magistrate, with the prayer lliat he would puniah 
him with elemenoy and withont the effiiMon of blood. To aU this Brnno re- 
plied only in these words of menace : TAe aentenee ichiiih yoit proru/anet 
troNHtf you, ^rha^, more than nis. The guards of tiic governor then led 
himtoprison; theraliey again tried to make Mm algnre his errors. It was 
in vain. To-diiy, therefore, he lias been taken to the Etake. The imago of 
the orndfled Saviour bdng presented to him, lie rejected it with disdain. 
The nnhappy man died in the midst of the flames, and I think has gone U> 
relate in those other worlda which he imagined (an allusion to llie innumer- 
able worlda and to the infioita univei'se of Bruno) how the Eomana are ao- 
oustomed to ti'oat impious men and blasphemera, Tliia, my dear Mend, is 
our mode of proceeding wiih monstera of this species. Eome, 11 Fabrnnry, 
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I pass to the peripatetic school. It is at bottom sensuolistJc, 
and conceals withia it all the consequences belon^g io sens- 
ualism ; hut tliese consequences are developed only success- 
ively. 

In the peripatetic scliool of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, it is necessary to distinguish two points of view without 
whicli it is difficult or even imposable to trace the history of tlie 
peripateticism of this epoch. 

As Marsilio Koino and all the Platonic school of that period 
interpreted Platonism by Alexandiianism, so the peripatetic 
school interpreted Aristotle by Alexander of Aphrodisia, a cel- 
ebrated ancient commentator of Aristotle, and Averroes, an AraHc 
commentator of the twelfth century. The difference between 
tiese commentators is, that Alexander of Aphrodisia is more 
methodical and more sensible and infinitely nearer the true 
meaning of Aristotle ; whilst AveiToes, as an Aiabian, is at the 
same time subtile and enthii^tic ; hence in Alexander of Aph- 
rodisia, a peripatedoisni and lexical sensualism, if I may so ex- 
press myself, and in Aven'oes and Ma disciples a peripateticism 
and a sensualism wliich terminate in pantheism. 

The father of the Alexandiian peripatetic school, s& it was 
then called in opposition to the sobool of Aven'oes, was Peter 
Pompojiatius, boi'n at Mantua in 1462, professor at Padua and 
at Bologna, and died at Bologna in 1525. From him sprang 
the philosophical school of Bologna and of Padua, which has 
been almost constantly peiipatetic and sensualistic, whilst those 
of Florence, of Rome, and of Naples, have been almost constantly 
Platonic and idealistic. 

Peter Pomponatius wrote three works : the first, de natura- 
Imm effectuum admirandia caum aeu Tncantati<»ubus liber, writ- 
1 in 1520, printed at Bologna after the death of 
m 1556. Pomponatius is herein a peripatetic and 
n that sense which I'epels the intervention of spirits: 
if he recognizes that of superior agents, according to him all 
these agents are physical. 
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His second work is entitled : de Fato, libera Arbilno et Provi- 
dentin, Dei, in five books, published at Basle in 1525. To recon- 
dle destiny, Providence and the liherty of man was a difficult 
question for any one, and especially for a peiipatetic. There is 
aometbing touching in the chapter* in which Pomponatius com- 
pares himself, with bis zeal for knowledge and study, and with 
the enemies thereby made, to Prometheus fastened to Caucasus; 
he describes himself as devom'ed by tlie aeed of study as by a 
vultm'e, unable (I translate faithfully) either to eat, to drink, or 
to sleep ; an object of derision for the foolish, of dread for the 
people, and of umbrage for the authorities. After msjiy efforts, 
he arrives at no veiy precise solution. He gives the known so- 
lutions, drawn from the reigning scholasticism, confessing that 
they are rather illusions than veritable responses.f 

The third work of Pomponatius is a treatise on a still more 
delicate subject, the immortality of the soul. It appeared at 
Bologna in 1516,J and has been, very often reprinted, and the 
last time in Germany by Bai-dili ;§ its ooncluaoii is that of peri- 
pat«lacism, to wit, tliat the soul thinks by virtue of itself, but 
tbat it never thinks except on condition that there is also in the 
eonsciousnc^ an extemal|| image. Wow if the soul thinks only 
on condition of an image, and if this image is attached to the 
sensibility, and this to the existence of the body, on the dissolu- 
tion of the body the image perishes, and it seems that the 
thought must perish with it, and consequently it is not possible 



* lib. iii. e. vii. " lela annt qn» mo pKnnint, quie me imgiistisnt, quee 
me ineomnem. et uiBannni reddimt, ut yen. ait interpretiitio febiito Pi'ome- 
tha, . . . Promethens vsro flat philosophus qni, dura vult scire Dei aioana, 
perpstnia ouria et oogitntionilina rodibnr, non sitit, non finaesoit, non donnit, 
nou oomadit, noa osapnit, nb omnibua irridetur, et tamjuam stnitns at saori- 
legUB Imbetnr, et inquisitoribna prOBOq^nitur, fit flpeotaonlnm vul^." 
+ " Videntur potJua ^ee illu^ones istie quara respondonoB." 
X I have nevar seen more thaa one reprint ia-ia lyitiiont indioation of 
place, dated 163i. Feiri Fcm^onatU Mimtuaiai ii'ociatiK de MmorloHlatt 
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to ^ve a demonstrative proof of the immoiialitj' of tlie soul.* 
He was swcnsed of distnrbing the public peace, by overturning 
the foundations of morality. He replied that men could be at- 
tached to tbeir duties by the consideration that their happiness 
depends here below on the accomplishment of, these duties. He 
added that the dignity of virtue had attractions great enough to 
seduce men in some manner, without the fear or the hope of the 
pains and of the recompenses of another life ; a reply, it must be 
confessed, Uttle enough in accoi-dance with the principle of all 
sensualism. All tiis was unsatisfactory to the authorities. He 
was therefore placed in judgment, and escaped only by that dis- 
tinction which the school of sensualism, ance Peter Pomponatius, 
has always opposed to authority, the distinction, between the 
tiuths of faith and the truths of philosophy ; a convenient com- 
promise which pennits the denial on one side of what is appa- 
rently respected on the other, and characterizes wonderfully this 
epoch of transition and the passage from the complete servitude 
of reason to its complete independence. The Council of Lateran 
in 1512 cut short the question, and Pomponatius declared his 
submission to its decision. | 

Thesohool of Padua produced still other celebrated person- 
ages ; among; others are ZabarellaJ and Cremonini,§ eminent and 
hold peripatetics. Alexander Achillini began a new develop- 
ment of peripateticism, by takmg as a guide Averroes, instead 



* " MiM itaquB videtur duUub laUonea nddooi possa quia oogaiit animam 
esse loimortalem." 

t P. Poraponotli philosoplii et tlieologi doocriiui ec ingenio pnestnntiBsiini, 
Opera, Boa., 1667. 

t Bom at FDdQa in 1533, died in 1539-. Jacobi Zabarelhe, Futavinl, daSi- 
iiM noluni^us, liliri xx., Colon., 1594. Opera philosopliiea, Tranof., m-4, 1513. 

% Bom at Centi, dnohj of Modena, in 1552, died in IGSD. Ccaaaiis Cremo' 
niui, Centensis, In Bchola Fativina philoaopM primce aedig diaputalio da orelo, 
etfi., in-4, Veneffie, 1613. — Traotatos trea; primus, de aocrfbna extenuB; ee- 
onndos, de Benslbua intornia ; bartins, da fsooltate appatitiva. Opnaonla btoo 
revidit Troyiua lancatto, anotoris disi^pnlna. Venatiis, 16i4, in-*. — De oa- 
lido innato ot aomine pra Aiiitotcle iid versus Gfllenem, Lugd., Bntav. Elze- 
vir, ICSt, small in-lS. 
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of Alexaader of Aphrodisia He was called the second Aris- 
totle; it was from his school that anccessively went foith the 
Neapolitan; Zimara, who died in 1532; Cesalpini of Arezzo, 
bom in 1 609, and died 1603; finally, Julius Ceesar Vanini, bom, 
also ill the State of Naples in 1583, aad burned at Toulouse 
in 1619. 

By this school God is considered not as the caiise, but as the 
substance of the world. Consequently, the demoastratioa of 
God's e»stence is no longer made pe^- molum, as among the 
Alexandiians, but by enianatioH, and especially by the emanation 
of light, per lucem. Such ia the tlieory of Cesalpini of AreKKO. 
He was disturbed as well as Pomponatius, but he was physician 
to Clement VIII., and avoided difSculty by the distinction of 
the truths of faith from philosophical ti-uths.* 

Vanini was more courageous and more unfortunate. He wrote 
two works, the titles of which are as follows ; fii-st work : Avt- 
pldtheatrum wternuin Provid&itice divino-nuiffiewm,, christiano- 
physioum, nee non astronomico-ratholicum,, advenus veteres phi- 
los<rpkos,atheos,epicureos,penpateticosetstoicos; Lugduni, 1615. 
Second work : De admirandis naturts, regincB dmeqm mm-taXiwm 
arcaim, dialofforam inter Alexandrum et Julmm, Ceswrem, lib. 
in., cum approbatione Facultalis Sorhonicm ; Lutet., 1616. Ju- 
lius Gseaar Vanini was condemned at Toulouse as an atheist and 
biimed as such. "Was he an atheist or was he not ? I should 
not decide iu this matter, since 1 1 a e not e d tl to o ks 
of Vanini, which are veiy rare.f I am howeve n 1 ned to the 
n^ative from different passages cited bj inous autho -s Va- 
nini appears to have belonged to that pa t culai se t t pe pa- 
tetic3 who demonstrated God, not f om the ece ty i a fi st 
cause, but from the necessity of an Infin te Being not ts c use, 



* Andres CoEslpini Qnostiones peripnteti ffi \ anat. 1E7 n 
t I have sineo wnKhed to study Vanini myself, and have eslnbited iis two 
worlis aad his true opiuionB in the artiola skoady Beveriil times referred to in 
tliG FWi(/msn.ls of Ctaiesian phiioso^i^, VAKiKt, oa Paitosorar eefohe I>es- 
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but as substance.* The philosophioa] difference is, cerl^nly, 
very gi-eat, but hardly worthy of the stake. Strange enough ! 
peripateticism reigned in Paris and in Spain ; in the former it 
massacred Ramus, in the latter it persecuted the Americans, in 
both it supported the Inqiudtjon, and on the other side of the 
Alps it was persecuted itself ; one of the sects into which it was 
divided barely escaped the Council of Lateran ; the other was ia 
a manner burned at Toulouse in the person of Julius CEesar 
Vanini. 

But as yet it was only a sensualism without a well-defined 
character, and without any other greatness than an adventurous 
hardihood. Two men appeared at tlie end of the dxteentK cen- 
tury who renewed it with infinitely more wisdom and predion, 
and who were truly reformers in pliilosophy ; I mean Telesio and 
Campanella. 

Telesio and Campanella belong neither to tlie sect of Averroes 
nor to the Alexandrian sect of the peripatetics. They were in- 
dependent philosophei-s, who even combated the authority of 
Aristotle ; but who were still, in fact, unconsciously attached ia 
the general spirit of peiipateticism, 

Bernardino Telesio was born at Cosenza, in the State of Nar 
pies, in 1508. He studied at Padua and was professor of natui'al 
philosophy at Naples. He revived the physics of Democritus, 
which, in antiquity, we have seen were always allied to sensual- 
ism. His great work is entitled, De nalura, juxta previa pri^ 
cijm. Romce, 1665, in-4.f Doubtless, in the system of Tele- 



* Ain^hUhsaiiiim, exeroii i. " Dnmo ens ant finitiun eat aut iijflnitum, 
sei nullum ana finitiim n se ; quooirca aalie potet non per motum (nd modiim 
Aristotelia) sed peF priiuas entinm parlitlaneB a nobis cognosd Scnm esse, el 
qnidem neoessaiin damonstratione. Nam alios non. easet aitunmai ens, et 
alioqni nihil essa est impoasibilo, ergo ot fEtarnnm ens 
iposBlbilo. Eus Igitur istumum esse adeoqne Deum 

t Telesio piiblislied at Kaplee, in 15T0, n new edition of this work. "Bet- 
nsidini Telesii Cosentini de Earum Natarn, juxin propria prindpia, liber 
primus et eeoucduB danuo editi. Neapoli, 15T0, in-t." The base ia tie 
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do, Parmeaides is united with Democritus, but Democritus is 
most prominent. His genera] piinciple is, that it b necessary to 
set out from real entities and not from abstractions: Realia entia, 
iwn dbstracta ; he combats scholfKticism, and recalls his age to 
the sentiment of reality, to the study of nature. He founded a 
free academy, which from his name, or from that of his country, 
is called Acudemia Telesiana or Cosentina. In the two books 
which compose the Roman edition, I can assure you, that every- 
where, experience, and the experience of the senses, is Iiis only 
rule. His preface, which I csiinot read to you, is yeiy reraarh- 
able : he therein declares that he will not reply to the objections 
which may he drawn from the logic of the schools, hut that he 
will repJy willingly to all the objections which shall be borrowed 
from sensible experience,* This is the character of his philos- 

aame, ^e fotra diffecs vBrymndi. Lib. i. o. i. "Mundi ooiiBtruolionem 
oorponimquo in oo oontentornm raitnrBm non lalione, qnod nntiqcioribus 
&otum est, inqnirondam, sed senau perdpiondom, et ab ipsia habendum eaae 
tebus." Tlie last ebaptec of tlie Becond and iflst book is Rdded ; "QnieDe- 
nm aBBS et remm ommam eonditorem nobis deelomre poaaimt."— Teleaio 
published at Naples, tlie same ySor, three sdidU treatjaesr "Bemardini Tele- 
Bii, CoBBntini, Db habi liber nnions. — Dh ma WM ni jt"!" nnsT m db teb- 
Bffl juDTrBna liber, nnioua. — De coioaaa QasBSAnoira, opusonlnm." — Anto- 
jiio Perd.0, de Pndouo, roprjnted at Vanioo, in 1660, these tliree treatiseB and 
seTBral otisra; " Bernai-diui Telesii, Consontini, variide nnturaliboB rebua 
liballi, ab Antonio Peraio oditi, quornm alii unnqnam antaa exousi, nlii meli- 
orea faoU. prodeunt." 

* Fro/emAwn, Hia lost linea. — "Si qninostm oppngnaro Toluerint, id illos 
icanpor rogatoa valim, no meaam, nt ciim aristotoliao, verba foiaimt. Bed nt 
Oflm AnBtotolia adseractio, neque igitnr aose illiua tueantar poaitionibna dio- 
Ijsque Dllis, Ht seuau. tiuitam et rationibus ab ipso habltis Bonsu, qnibns solis 
in naturalibus habeuda videtnr Sdee ; tam ne nt nobis notas illina nffenint 
diatinotioneB teiininosque, qnos ingflnne fiitaor paroipEire me nnnqnam says 
potuiase; propterca leor, qnod non sonsui eipoalas, noo injusmodi similaa 
continent res, aed samme a aenau remotas et ab bis etiftm qum parcepit aen- 
Bns, qusloa, tard lore qui annt orossioreqno iiigonio, oEJUBmodi mihi ipai, et 
nulla aaimi molestin, easa ridoor, peroipere hand qneant. Qnre i^tur contra 
nos afferent, expouont oportet, et velulj ia Inca ponaiit, tardilatis meie ai libel 
commisorti, et rebua agant, non iguotis yodbns, quis msi les oontiueanb, 
vante Eunt inanoaquB. Dlud pro oerti> babere omnes volurans, nequaquam 
perrivnoi iioa osaa injanio, aut non ttnim amatores veritatis, et libenter iti- 
que eiTorefl nostros animadverauroe, et eummaa illi gratiaa bnbituroB, qni, 
qnam aolam quiBrimus eoUnnisqua paiafacerit vEritatain." 
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ophy. We should sot stop at the few isolated thoughts, more 
or less idealistic, which the historians of philosophy have drawn 
from his work. We should sidlere to the general spirit of the 
work, which almost makes Bernardino Telesio a forerunner of 
Bacon. He was also disturbed by the ecclesiastical authority ; 
but foreseeing the result, left Naples and tnaok refuge in his own 
country, where he died in 1588. 

After Telesio comes another Calabrlan, Thomas Oampanella, 
a Dominicnji, bom in 1568, who studied in Cosenza, the native 
city of Telesio, whose enterprise he contimied and extended. 
Telesio had simply undertaken to reform the philosophy of na- 
ture; Thomas Oampanella undeiiaok to reform every part of 
philosophy. It seems that he did not limit himself to an attempt 
at philosophic reform, and that this energetic monk planned an 
insurrection in the convents of Calabria against Spanish domina- 
tion ; he was, at least, accused of it and cast into chains, where 
he remained during twenty-seven years. He endured this long 
captivity ivith admirable fii-mness of mind, and composed songs 
which here and there display an unusual vigor.* At the end of 
twenty-seven yeais he was set at Uherty, left his native country, 
and sought an asylum in Fi-ance under the protection of Cardmal 
EJchelieu, the avowed enemy of the Austiian and Spanish power. 
He remained midisturbed at Paris in the convent of the Domini- 
cans in the street St. Honore, where he died in 1639. 

Doubtless the philosophical enterprise of Oampanella was be- 
yond his strength ; he had more ardor than solidity, more stretch 
of mind than profundity. He recommended experience without 
practising it ; he showed the necessity of a revolution, but did 
not consummate it. It would nevertheless be unjust to take no 
account of such noble efforts.f As an immediate pupil of Tck- 



* ScsUa d'rdsimepoeivijiiosojioks, di Settimontfino Squilla, 1$B2. M, Oralli 
roprinted theaa poems ot Liigaco, in 1SS4. Eead eepeidally Modo S, fi/h 
B(^are, deUa PUbe, ii Career, dl Telesio, 'bmaenierioU Ometone dal pmfoniUi deUa 
/am, etc. 

i Ciunpajialla, being In prieon, confided liia wiidngs to Tobias AfJamos, 
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a.0 and on account of many of his writings, it is necessary to re- 
fer Campaiiella to tie empiiic school; but he was, almost at all 
times, and particulaily at the close of his life, far from sensualism. 
He was with Bruno Uie most powei-ful mind of the siiteenth cen- 
tury ; their country, their misfortunes, their courage, associate 
them together, and they may both be considered, notwithstand- 
ing their differences, as the foreruuaera of Descartes.* 



who published them sncoeesivelj' at Froncfort r 1st, Frodivrntus phUoaoplwe 
imtawaitdis, Pumef., 1817, m-4; Sd, de Seasa rsritm et magia, Frauaf., 1620, 
m-4 ; 8d, Jpologia pro SaHlwo, Frimo£, 16S2, iii-i ; ith, J'MosopWis reaUs 
^loffisdeo! parits Iv., Eranof., 1623, in-4. Ha himaolf pahEahed atEome, 
A&^maiis ti'imnpliatai, Eomis, 16S0. In Fmnee he nndertook a collaotioQ of 
his writings : he firat pat out, in 1636, a uew edition of the Atheiamita iai- 
wapkaius, wliioli lie dediosted t« King Lonis XIH., with severcl otlior writ- 
ings; then, iii 183T hs reprintBd tho de Seasu mi'iim, whicli ho dedicated to 
Cardiniil EioheUau ; then again in 16ST he dedicated to the LoM Oliancellor 
Segoiar liis PASbeopSite mail), very mnoh avigniented ; flnidlj', in 1638, ho 
dedicated to M. Bouillon, Controller of Kxmnoes, Mb Metaphysics, Jftiiip%- 
licaiian reram jusia propria dogmata paries irea, in-fol. We give a tfew 
thonghta of Campanolla ; " Sentiro est scire." Agdast Bolioksliciam ; "Cog- 
nitio divinoruin lion habetur per BjliogismiuD, qui est qnosx sogitta qua 
scopnm attlngimus s, longo iLbBque gcstu, negne modo par auctoritAtem quod 
est taiigorc quasi per mannm ollennm, seij per toetnm intiinKsciitn . . ." Aa 
an apology for hia oondiictr "Hon ojnnjs novitoa in repUblica et EedeMa 
pbilosoplus stispocta, scd ea tantnin quiE principia ietema dcstrait. — NovutOF 
improbns nou est qui edcnlaas itoram format et reftirmat hominum eulpa 
coliapaaa." 

* JlTi^mtTisfs <^ OiiteaiaiFhiiaaopky, p. 12. " Campanalla, a Doininiean, 
like Brano, and ira iunovolar, too, possessed a mind of auotlior tamper. He 
had move reason and moi-o aagaiaty. Quito as ai'dent aa Bruno agfuast Aris- 
totle, tlie reform wMoh he nndertook ^aa at the same tjine more modsrals 
and more vast. It deaervos to be studied at the present time. Entliniuastio 
in ttie cause of riglit, be combated tlie moral and political doctrine of Mar- 
obiavelli; fi-om the reoeaaefl of hia prison bo defended the system of Coper- 
nicus, aud composed on apologj' for Galileo dniing bis trial before the In- 
i^uisiljoa : on heroic vicUm writiug in bvor of another victim in the interval 
between two tortnros! .Hewroto a very good work agoinst atheiam. His 
tboi^bte are those of a Christnan, and far from attacking the Chm'ch, ho glo- 
rifies it ovarywiiore. But it Bocma that by reason of reading' Saint Thomas, 
he acquired such a horror cf tyranny, and suoh a passion for a gOYomment 
fijundfld on roaaon and on virtue, that he thought of delivering bis country 
from Spanish despotism, ami contiived in tlie convents and castles of Spiuu 
a conspiracy of monks and gentlemen, ivliicb boiTjg unaucoesBful, plungeil 
Mm into an abyss of misfortunes. This aif^r is still enveloped in proibnod 
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The scImoI of skepticism numbers few adepts iii this age of en- 
thiisiasm ; ttere are but three. The most decided skeptic of this 
age was Sanchez, a Portuguese physician and professor at Ton- 
louse. The title of his work is : de multum nobili el prima uni- 

vermli seimtia And what is this noble, firat, and universal 

science? Quod nihil scitwr,* Tolosce, 1526. But he who 



darkness. TteloEt Matnrmn of Csunpimolla, M. Baliliicliini, of Nnples (VUa 
e pmofia 3,1 Ibmsmso CampansUa, a vol. in-S, Nspoli, 1840, 1843), has 
aearohoil all tho ai'ohivKi in vtun for the trial of his celebrated coropatriot ; it 
has oil cliBuppBarBd, and wo are lodueed to tlie evidonoe of hia enamiea. AH, 
at least, ai'^ unrmimonB in regard to hia eonBtannj and immovable conrago. 
Having Imflo confirLed in priaon for a politieal ocima, aceiisations in regard to 
his theology and philosophy were made against him, and he remfuiied twen- 
ly-sevan yesrs in irons. A oontemporaneoua author, and one worthy of 
oredit (J. N. Erythrtena, Pimmotheca MagiTiuni illtietnma, 164S-1B48), relalos 
that Campanolln sustained, during thirty-five sneeeasivo hours, a ioiCaia bo 
cruel "that almost all the veins and arteries of Ms body being broJtsn, tha 
blood which flowed fl'om the wonuds could not be stopped, and that not^ 
withstanding he supported this lortnre iclth so much £rmne«8 that he did 
uot nttiir a singls word unworthy of a philosopher." CampaneUa himself 
thus relates his Bufferings in the preiiica of the ASi^smmln^Uied; "I have 
been sliut up in fifty prisons, and submitted seven times to the most Eevoro 
torture. On the Inst oooiBion the torture continued forlj hours. Bound 
with Ught cords that broko my bones, stsspended, my hands tied beliind my 
bflok, above a sharp pioca of wood which devoured the Mxteenth part of my 
flesh and drew away tan pounds of blood, cured by a mirade after six 
months of aioioicss, I was thrown into a ditoh. Blftoan times have I been 
placed in judgment. The fiist time, whan it was asked : How than does ha 
know what he boa navar learned ! has ha n demon at his pommand ! I ro- 
phed r In order to learn what I know, I have used nioro oil than you liave 
drunk of wine. At another time I was accused of being the author of the 
book qf the Siree Im^etorg, which was printed thirty years before my hirth. 
I fiBS again aoousad of entertaining the opinions of Demooritus, i who have 
^littcn books againat Democritua. 1 was accused of fostenng bad seuti- 
menta against the Church, I who have written a work on tha Christian mon- 
fffohy, wharein I have shown that no philosopher conld have imaginad a re- 
puhlio eq.Tial to that which was established at Eome under the Apostlas. I 
have bean aoensed of being a heretic, I who have oomposad a work againat 

the bsretios of our times Finally, I have been accused of rebellion and 

heresy ibr having said that there are spots upon the aun, the moon, and tho 
stars, conlraiy to Aristotle, who makes the world eternal and inoorruptihle. . . 
It was fov that that they cast me, like Jeremiah, into the dungeon, wheio 
there was neithei' air nor light." 
* Often reprinted, Lugdiiiii, 1581 ; Frniief., 1S18 ; Eotterdam, 1649. El- 
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spread and popularized skepticism ia France was Montaigne, 
bom at Bordeaux in 1533, died in 1592. He had as a friend 
La, BoelJe, who died in 1563, and who himself possessed a culti- 
vated and independent mind. As sensiialism and idealism were 
then little else than peripateticism and Platonism, that is, bor- 
rowed systems, so the skepticism of Montaigne is also only a 
skepticism revived from antiquity. It must, nevertheless, be con- 
fessed that there was something essentially skeptical in the spirit 
of the Gascon noble, and that doubt Vfsa tlie most agreeable pil- 
low to his well-shaped head, Tlie Uasaj/s, which appeared in 
1580 and were completed in 1583," soon became, as it is said, 
the breviary of free-thintera. The friend and pupil of Montaigne, 
Pierre Chairon, born in Paris in 1521, died in 1603, is more 



traot fromtho profiice of Sannliaz "Apriuin sitanatm-ffl coiifamplationi 

addictoB miiiutim omrnn inquirebnm ; et quumTla itdtio avidus animus KOi- 
eaSi quocumq^uB obloto oibo contontuB eseet, utonmquo, post modionm tn- 
men tempus, indigesliocB preliensua revomere otepit omnia. Qnterebnni 
jam tnno qnid iEi darem qnod et perfecte ampleoteretur et ftneretnr absolnte ; 
neo arnt qui dosidorium eipleret monm. Evolvebnm prEeteritornm diota, 
tentobiim pifesQntinm cordn ; idem caspondeliimt ; quod tnmen mihi aatjs- 

^uteiei omnino nibil Ad me proinde memetipsum rotuli, omnisque in 

dubinm rsvocfms, ac si a quoptam niliil unqnam dictnm, res ipaoa examinare 

ocspi Quo magis oogito, magls dnblto. Beapera. Pai-sjsto bunen. Aa< 

oado ad dootates, avido ab lis veritatom esspeotatnras. Quiaque Bibi soien- 
tiam Eonstruit ex ima^naUoiu'baB turn alteilns turn propriia ; ex hia alia in- 
feinnt. . . . qnonaquo labjiinthnni vorborum absquo aliqno fundomento vari- 

tatia prodniere BooipiaQtnr qui dei^pi yolunt. Son his Bcribo, nee 

proicde soripta legant mea Cum iia mihi roa sit qni nuUius addioli jn- 

lare in yarba msgisbi praprio martc res espendunt, aensn rnliojiaqno dtioti. 
Tn igltur quiaqroa fla ejuadem roeoum oondiSonie tBmpommentiqna, qmqne 
de rerum natnris ainpiadme looom dnbitaalj, dubila modo tneoum, ingenia 
nostra aimul oxei'oiamna." The oonolnsioii of tiiis preface, aud, as it were, 
the symbol of tbo akopliidBm of Sonshez, ia tlie oelebcated formula, Qjiid ? 
Ia tbia the Bouroe of tbe WRat do Ilmoai ? of Montfuguo ! Xt is diffioalt to 
Euppose that tbe work of the proffeaaor of Toulouaa had not come to the 
fenowledge of the ti'anelator of Eayrnondde Sebunde. 

» fiist edition at Bordeaux by MillaEges, 1S80, two books in two volumes 
in-12 ; the second inclndea tbo three hooka, in-4, by tbe same Millanges, 
1588. Montiugne prupared a new edition, wbieh Mademoiselle de Qournay, 
Ms adopted daughter, published in 1505, iii-fol. 
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methodical and less ingenious. It was* from Ctarron that La- 
mothe Le Vayei-, and the skeptics of the seventeenth centuvy 
spi-ang. 

Mysticism embraces a more numerous family : it his two char- 
acters and a angle source. This single source is tlie neoplatouic, 
idealistic, and m3^tic school of Florence. Now, the Alexandrian 
mysticism was alhed on the one hand to the positive religion of 
the times by allegoriaation, and on the other to thenrg^cal opera- 
tions. Hence two tendencies of the Florentme mysticism of 
Marsilio Ficino, the one allegorical in reli^on, the other theurg^- 
eal and alchemistic. Sometimes these two tendencies are divided, 
sometimes they are united. I shall ^ve a list of the principal 
mystics of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The most sensible and most discreet mystic was unquestionably 
the Cardinal Nicolas, improperly called de Cusa, which leads to 
the belief that he was an Italian, while in fact he was a German, 
of Cuss, a small place near Treves. He reproduced the Pytha- 
gorean part of Neoplatonism, with this reservation, that the 
Neoplatonists had admitted that, although with the theory of 
number, we may account for the phenomena of the exterior 
world, and ascend to their principle in the primitive unity, we do 
not know this unity in itself. He goes farther : he pretends that 
the direct knowledge of truth has not been given to man. He 
wrote an apoJogy for learned ignorance, de docta Ignorantia, in 
which tliere is a very judicious mixture of Platonism, skepticism, 
and mysticism : this work does the highest honor to this man of 
the fifteenth century, for Cardinal Cuss was anterior to Eeuchlin 
and to Agrippa, and contempoi-ary with Ficino. He died in 
U64.t 

John Reucblin, of Pforzheim, bom in 1455, died in 1522, 
made peiBonal acquaintance with Ficino and the Picos of Mhan- 

* La Sagease in of 1601, ulso at Bordeaux, by Millacges, in-12 ; the seotatd 
at Paris, 1804 ; tmd tka Uiird, IGOT. 
t Hiohobu Ousani, 0pp., 3 vol. in one, in-fol., Batil., 1655. 
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dola duimg a jijumey in Itily, and brought mto Germany b 
decided taste for mysticism He was less in alchemist than an 
allegoiist, and wiote a tieatise on the cahali'-tic ait, De Aik 
CabultsUca, and anotliei, De Veibo Mwifico "" He studied the 
Onental languages, in particnin the Hebiew and the Talmiid, 
and defended the peisecuted Jews Agrippa ot Ketteahe!i!i 
who was boin at Cologne in 1486, and who died at Gienohlo in 
1585, waa a friend of Reuchlin, whose worl, De Verba Mirifico, 
he commented upon and expounded even at the University of 
Dole, at that time a flourishing institution. He had composed a 
work, De Philos(^hia Occulta ; but as it was necessary to draw 
attention to mysticism by decrying every species of philosophy, 
he wrote another, De Vanitctle Scimtiarttm.\ Agiippa of Net- 
tesheim, like Keuchlin, ■was an allegorist ; but he applied himself 
to alclieiiay and theurgy. Paracelsus, who was bom at Einsielden, 
in Switzerland, in 1493, and who died at Saltzburg in 1541, was 
a chemist and au ingenious phymcian.J He travelled a great 
deal in Italy and in Germany ; he occupied the first pnblic chair 
of chemistry at Basle. Bacon remarked that the greatest fault 
of Pai-acelsus was that he concealed his real experience under a 
mysterious appeaiance. The doctrine of Paracelsus consists in 
three principles, the union of which forms the Archctam Magnum 
with which he explaas all nature. Valentine Weigel, a Lutheran 
minister, who was bora in Misnia in 1533, and who died in 1588, 
followed the theui^ical tendency of Paracelsus, in uniting to it 



* Eeprint«d in the oolleotion of Pislorins, Eos., lEST, in-fol. 

t H. C. Agrippra Opp.| a vol. in-8, Lngdnni, per Beringoa tratren, wittonl 
tlato. The following lira thoi^hts of Agrippa drawn from hia letters 

"Supi'emuB et unions ralaonis aetas reUgio est" 

" Omnium rerum oognoacare OpifioBm, atque in. illnm tota Himilitudinis 
imfl^ne, cum esaenUali contaotu Bine vinculo, traneh's quo ipse tmiiBfoiTneris 
eDteini'eqiie Dens, ea demum vera solidaqne philosophia eat. 

"Sod qnomoilo qui in oIeotb et mortoli pulvote aa ipsiim amisit Deum 
invBDietl Mori nimiram oportet mundo et oarjii at Booaihua mmibvis, ei quia 
velit ad hieo sooretorum penetTiJia ingredi. . . " 

X Phil. Theophniati Paraoelsi volnman msdidnte paramirum, Argentoroli, 
16T5, ia-fol. 
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the moi-a) and religious mysticism of Eeuchlin, of Tauler, and 
of Gei-son.* Leibnitz stud that he was "a jnan of spirit.f even 
of too much spiiit." At the commencement of the seventeenth 
centuiy the doctiines of this school, allegorical as well as theur- 
^cal, passed into a secret society, the society of the EosicrusJanSjJ 
where they were preserved as in deposit. We may also place 
among the mystics of this epoch Jerome Cardan of Piiyia, who 
was born in 1601, and wko died in 1576, a pliysician and a cele- 
brated naturalist, of extensive knowledge, and who, in the midst 
of great extravagances, often presented the most elevated views.g 
After Paracelsus I ought to speak of Von Helmonf, who sprmg 
from him : he was a mystical alchemist, and was bom at Brus- 
sels in 1577, and died in Vienna in 1644 Hii son Meicunus 
Von Hehnont, who published his works,|| belongs to the spven 
teenth century. Robert Fludd, an English physicuD of the 



* " IJijellue de vita beata, jioa in piniicnlaiibus ab oxtro qujjnniUi red Jn 
Bummo bono intra nos ipsos posaideado; itom exenitatio mentn do luta et 
Cfll^ue divina; eolleotus et conacriptna a M. Valantino Waigotio, Halffi 
Sasonum, 1609." 

+ Theodiceiv, discourse on the conformity of reason with faitli, is. p. 11 of 
Vol. i. of tlia Edit. o£ Amsterdam, IHI. 

i Formed, at the oommonoemont of tlia BeTOnteeath oeiituiy, on the occu- 
luon of a po«in by the theologian Andrem : ii(^'i/ige cMnaiqiu de (MriiHan 
Eoaena-ttUe, WO&.~B^oiiyuiUeti ■unwefseUi mt moj/tn de la ftaoc i)-Htoruitatis 
dtt nKe-cmla. Satieh,, 1614. 

§ The foDowii^ are sonie spedmens of Ma great work ; De avhtHUalt et 
tiarietaiB )WJi/m. — " Est allquld in nobis prsiter noa. . . Ineitarl autcm nemo 
sd vittntcm potfirit aut verum experiii, qai id qnod in ee est pneter bo obmit 
atqne aapelit. XVIIL— Qnod si qnis vel exiguo tempore ox bo ipso exire 
possit uairiqne Deo, buno momanto fieri beatiBMmum neeoase est. . , Atquo 
hceo illft exstaBla solis probis sopientJbnBqne oonecasa, et infinite molior Omni 
humaua felidtal«. XXL— Animce immorlialitatem non nimo primnin, sed 
Bcmper Bgnovi ; sontio enim aliqnnndo iQtellectum Bic Daum esse adoptmn, 
nt no3 prorsua unum cum eo esse iutaeamnr." J)e iiUiiMe ex advers. ca- 
piead,, IL 6. His worts have beeu eolleoted in tan volumeB in-fol., Lugd., 
1663. 

I Among others Ortua medidiue, id est inilia pbyeieie iuaadita, pvogressna 
medidnffi novus, iu morbornm ultionem, ad vitim longam, autiioro J. B. 
Van Helmont, &e., edente autboria Alio; edit, nova, Amstelodami, IBEl, 
in-i, Elrarir. 
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county of Kent, who was born in 1574, aad who died in 1627, 
tried to combine Paracelsus with the assiduous study of Genesis, 
aHegorically interpreted.* But the most profound and at the 
same IJme the most imaffected of all the mystics of the sisfeenth 
century was Jacob BOhme, who was horn in 1S7S, and who died 
in 1624. He was a poor shoemaker of Gbilita, without any 
literary attainments, for which i-eason he remained for a long 
lame in obscurity, occupied solely with two studies, which eveiy 
Chmtjan and every man may always pursue, the study of nature 
ever spi-ead out before his eyes, and that of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. He is called the Teutonic philosopher. He wrote a 
multitude of worlis which aftei-wards became the gospel of mys- 
ticism. They have often been reprintedf and translated into 
different languages. One of the most celebrated, published in 
1612, is etUhdAurom.l The fundamental points of the doc- 
trine of BOhmo Tie ' 1st the impo'isibiUty of arriving at truth by 
any other prooess than lilummation 2d a theory of the creation 
3d, the i-elitiona of man to God 4th the esstntial identity of 
the soul and of God ind the dete inmation of their difference as 
to form; 5th the ongm of evd 6th the leintegiation of the 
soul ; 7th a symhohcil exposition of Chnstiaaitj 

Such, huefly are the four g eat schools with which histow 
fills the fifteenth and sixteenth ceatunes The rough statistics 
which 1 have ju t given you aie suiRcient to demonstmte that 
e B m h j I of ai-tificial cultuie "md mutation the human 
n d naia d faithful to itself and to the liws whioh we have 
1 dy b d to the four tendencies which impel it eiery 
wl e e nd 1 ays to seek tiuth either in the tenses and empm 
cat b an m consciouRne'^s and rational abstnction or in 
he neg n f all certitude or finally m enthu.'-n m and the 



P 03 p M aiea, G d'e IbaS in fol — Hiatona i 
metaph; eioa phys ea et toel n oa, Op] enhe in 1 &17 in f 
t The preferable ed tion la t) nt ot 1 30 " vol n 1 
X It JuiB boon tmnslnted nto Prenth by Sa iit-Ma tin 
volnme, Lent i 13 
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mtemplation of God. This is the classification under 
which all the sjstema of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are 
arranged. It i-emains to he known which of the four schools has 
reckoned the most partisans, and which consequently reflects beat 
the general spirit of the two centuries. Asawedly it is not step 
ticism, for it is i-educed, as jou have just seen, to three men of 
mind. Nor is it the sersualistio peripatetic school, nor the ideal- 
istic Platonic school, hotii almost equally fei-tile in distinguished 
men and celebrated systems r it is the mystic school in its double 
allegoric and alchemic development. Esamine and you will see, 
in fact, that the number and importance of systems is on the 
side of mysticism. Mysticism is even found in the empiric school; 
and this inconsistency proceeds from the domination of mysti- 
cism. Whenever one point of view predominates it attiacts to it 
all the others, even those which are foreign to it, even those 
which are hostile to it. 

Let us take onotiier view of these four schools ; let us consider 
theii' division among the different countries of Europe. In the 
middle age there wfB scarcely any other distinction than that of 
religious ordei'S ; but towards the fifteenth centuiy national indi- 
vidualities appear ; and it is curious to see how, in the nascent 
independence of Europe, the different nations have, thus to speak, 
shared the philosophic points of view. We find, 1st, that there 
was no skepticism except in France ; the three meu who then 
repi'esented skepticism being two Frenchmen and one Portuguese 
naturalized in France ; 2d, that Italy was the classic ground of 
the double peripatetic and Platonic dogmatism, and that it was 
from Italy that it passed into all tlie other countries of Europe ; 
3d, that mysticism, although it came fi-om an Italian sour^, 
spread chiefly throughout Germany ; so that in considering oiiiy 
tiie general results we should say that dogmatism belongs to 
Italy, skepiicism to France, and mysticism to Germany. Eng- 
land plays but a feeble part in the philosophy of the fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. 

There is still another view to be taken of these four schools. 
Voj.. II. 4 
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Wliat have been then mpaiis uf expieswon? What languages 
have they Tised' Tliis is important, for the introduction of the 
vulgar tongues into philosophy, theiem exhibits more or less the 
independence and oiiginality of thought I do not find limt any 
petipatetJe then wrote in a vulgai tongue. In the Platonic 
school, near the close, and even towards the middle of tie six- 
teenth century, the employment of a national language began ; 
we find the Dialectics of Eamus* la pretty good French ; and 
Giordano Bi-uno wiofe seieia] works m. Italian.f As to skepti- 
cism, Sanchez eicepted it always made use of & vuIgai' tongue, 
the French. I conclude then that sensuahsm and idealism were, 
especially duiing the fifteenth century, boiTOwed systems, and 
that there was more oiigmahty in skepticism. I say as much of 
mysticism. If m its first deyelopmenfs, in the Florentine school, 
it speaks the appropriate linguage of this school, the Latin, it 
ended by spealting m Bcihme a vulgai tongue. It must be ob- 
served that Jacob Bohme wrote all his woiks in the only language 
that he knew, and that was known around him, tJie German; a 
circumstance which makes of the mysticism of Bohme a system 
more natural and venous than that of Ficroo and of the Picos of 
Mirandola. 

Finally, if I seek out the good and the evil part in the philoso- 
phy of these two centuries, it seems to me that the good is 
especially found in the immense career which the free imitation 
of antiquity has opened to the human mind, and in the fniitful 
fermentation which systems so numerous and so diverse must 
have excited in European philosophy. This m a benefit which 
must balance all inconveniences, for from that must liave pro- 
ceeded whatever was good in the future. When we read the 



* i>(ofecHj«8 ds Pierre de Za Jlamee, d Giorfcs de ZaiTame arrdmal, xm 
JfSiJjw, P«ia, i\i-4, 1566. 

i iWiffl omsa, jipwwtpio et tmo.—SegU eroid /won.— La SeaMa trionfantt. 
—DdP My!ni(D, unwwso a mondi; finallj tlie Gmdelaio, eomediaddBrimoSb- 
laaa, a£iadem,icad/imiliaaeh(iderm«i,isttoUfii£liMlo, " In,ti-islitialiiiai'ia,ia 
Mlwritaie ti-ieHs,'^ Fari^, IKSS. 
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life, the adveDtiu'cs, and the cnterpiises of Eamus, of Gioi-dano 
Bruno, of Telesio, and of Oampanella, we feel that Bacoa and 
Descartes ai-e not far off. The evil is in the predominance of the 
spirit of imitation which engenders immense confusion and is 
betrayed by the absence of method. Absence of method, such 
is the capital fault of the plulosophy of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
Mntuiies, It is marked in two ways: lat. This philosophy 
scarcely establishes the relation of the different parts of which 
it is composed ; metaphysics, morals, pohtics, physics are not 
therein united among tiiemselves by those intimate ties which 
attest the presence of a single and profound thought. 2d, It 
cannot discern, and does not seek out among the different parts 
which it embraces that which must he the fundamental part and 
the basis of the whole edifice. We thus begin in every thing, to 
go, we know not to what; there is no oi-der of research which 
may he accepted as the fixed and necessary point from which 
philosophy must set out in oi-der to reach its ultimate aim. Or 
if we wished to find a pomt of departure common to all systems, 
we might say that this point of departure is taken in ontology, 
that is, outside of human nature. We begin in general by God 
or by externa] nature, and we arrive as well as we can at man, 
and that too, without any very well-defined rule, without estab- 
lishing this manner of proceeding as a principle and as a method. 
Hence the neces^ty of a revolution whose character must have 
been the opposite of that of the philosophy of the fifteenth and 
sasteenth centuries, to wit, the introduction of a method, and of 
a method which must have been the opposite of the confused 
practice of the pi'ecediiig epoch, the opposite of ontology, that 
is, psychology. It is this fruitful revolution, with the great sys- 
tems which it has produced, that I propose to make known to 
you in mj next lecture. 
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Modern phitooplij'.— Its ganoral chmnotor. — Two nges in modern pliiloso- 
plij : tlie first EgB is tliat of the pliilosophy of llio SEventeentli cciitntj, 
properly bo cnlled. — Sohoole of the seventeeiitli OBntnrj. Senanalistic 
school ; Baoon, Hohbefl, GnaaeniS, Looke.—IdealiBtie school : Descartes, 
Spinoza, Midebrimolie. 

The philosophj of the fifteentli and sixteenth, centuneh re- 
leased the human mind trom scholasticism, fiom slaieiy to a for- 
eign pnnciple— -authonty , at the same dme it prepiiied it foi 
modem philosophy, foi absolute mdeppudeuce , and conducted it 
tiom scholaiitici'm to modem philosophy by the intennediation 
of an epoch wheieia authonty '.till leigned, but an auilionty 
much more flexible than that of the middle at^e, the authority of 
philosophic antirjuity The philosophy of the fifteenth and six 
teenth centuries is, as it were, th e edui'ation of t nni^pfn tlimig-lif, 
by wieie nt though^ Tts character is an ardent and often blmd 
imitation, its neeessaiy result was a umier&al termentation, and 
the want of a defimtive leiolution This levolution was con- 
summated m the seventeenth century , it is modem philosophy 
propel ly so called 

The most genei-al feature which distmgmabes it is anentue 
mdepeudence , it i~, independent both of the authonty which 
leigned in scholasticisni, the ecclesiastical authonty, and of the 
authority which reigned m the fifteenth and si\teenth centunes, 
th? admuition of ancient gemwa It bieals with e¥ei7 thing 
past thmts onlj of the futiue, and feels capible of diawmg the 
futme from itself On one hind it might be said that Irom feai 
ot being chaimed by the genius of Plato and of Aristotlp, it 
turns away from them designedly, jnd e^en ir^noiaace and dis- 
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dain of them seem the ransom of independence. Bacon and 
Leibnitz excepted, all tie great pliilosophers of the new era, Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, Hobbes, Locke, and their disciples, 
have no knowledge of, and no respect for antiquity ; they scarcely 
i-ead any thing else than what is found in nature and in conscious- 
ness. On the other hand, the prt^ressive secularization of phi- 
losophy is evident on all sides : inquire, for example, who are the 
two great men that founded modem philiBophy? Do they be- 
long to the ecclesiastical body, that body which, in the middle 
age, furnished scholasticism with such great interpreters ? JTo, 
the two fathers of modern philosoih) ar t 1 men; and, 
with a few exceptions, it may be said that f m th eventeenth 
centuiy up to our own times, the m t llu ti ua philosophers 
hv-n not come fiom the ranks of th Chu h Phi aophicil m 
st u&tion wai m the middle age c nfi d ti 1 t rs and (,on 
veits TJnneistiPS -Here soon aftei t bl 1 d th was a con 
siderable step for in the universities even of the mddle age 
were found professoi-s taken fiom among the laity The seven 
teeuth centmy witnessed the establishment tf a new m titntion 
which is to universities what univei-=iities weie to convents I 
mean acidemies Ihey began m Italy towards the clo^e of the 
sixteenth centurj but it was especiallj in the seventeenth cen 
tury that they spread throughout Euiope Theie aie three 
T^h ch from their first mstitntion acquired the gieitest i,kiy and 
were extremely useful to the free culture of thought. These aie, 
1st, The Boyal Society of London, established on the plan of 
Bacon;* 2d, the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a useful creation 
of the genius of Colbeit, as the French Academy had been the 
brilliant creation of the genius of Eiehelieu ; 3d, the Academy of 
Berlin, not only fonndedf on the plan of Leibnitz, but by Leib- 
nitz himself, who was its first president, and who edited the first 
volume of its transactions. 

* First nt Oxford in 1045, tlien permanenUy witli privilege, at London in 
1663. Newton, loeke, &c,, were mombei'a, 

+ In iroo. 
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The second cliaracteristjc of modera philosophy is, as I have 
aJready told you, the determination of a fixed point of departure, 
the adoption of a method; and this point of departure, this 
method, is the study of human nature, the foundation and neces- 
sary instrument of all science and of all philosophy, that is, psy- 
chology. 

In entering into modem philosophy, to study more particularly 
its systems, aftei- having recognized its general characteristics, 
the first reflection presented to ns is, that modem philosophy 
is of very recent date. Without speoMng of the East and of In- 
dia, wiiere dates are so uncert^n, in Greece the movement of in- 
dependent philosophy continued twelve centuries, from Thales 
and Pythagoras to the end of the school of Athens ; whilst the 
corresponding movement of philosophy in wliich we all parti- 
cipate, and of which we are the agenla and products, this philo- 
sophical movement reckons scarcely two centuries. Judge of 
the vast future that is hefore modem pliilosophy, and let this 
consideration embolden and encourage those who find it so ill 
assui-ed in its proceedings, so undecided in its results. Although 
still young it is already gi'eat, and in two centuries it has pro- 
duced so many systems, that in this movement, which is, as it 
were, of yesterday, one may distinguish two ages ; the first, 
which commences with the seventeenth centuiy and extends to- 
wards the middle of the eighteenth ; the second, which embi-aces 
all the last half of the eighteenth centuiy with the 
ment of our own.* Tliese two ages have this much 
that they both participate in the general spirit of modem philos- 
ophy ; and each of them has this in particulai-, that it partici- 
pates more or less in it, and in a, different degree : there is hi 
mony between them, but at the same time there is progress from 
one to the other. I must to-day speai of the first, the philoso- 
phy of the seventeenth century. 

* This distinction of two apoclia in modern pliiloeoplij, aeeording to tha 
progreae of method itself, is iJi-endy indioaled in the first Series, foe exiunpla 
ToL 3, Sueom-s d' OuiierPuz-e, p. li. 
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Two men open and coHstitute it, Bacon and Descartes. We 
roust know Low to recognize in these two men their unity ; for 
thej' must have a unity, since they are the founders of a philos- 
ophy which is one in i(s spirit ; at the same time we must recog- 
nize their difference, since they have placed modem philosophy 
on two entirely different routes. Both had, what is veiy rare in 
men who achieve a revolution, a design fo achieve it, and a con- 
sciousness of having achieved it. Bacon and Descartes knew 
ihat a reform was necessaiy, that already it had been attempted 
and that it had been frustrated; and it was voluntaiily and 
knowingly that they renewed this great enterprise and executed 
it. In ail their works breathes the sentiment of the spirit of their 
times, of which they recognize and conduct themselves as the in- 
terpreters. Add to this that they were both what they should 
havebeeninordertoaccompUshtherevolution which they under- 
took. Both were laymen, one a soldier and the other a lawyer. 
Both were natui-al philosophers and geometricians, and the nature 
of their studies removed theoi from false scholastjcism. Both were 
experienced in the world and in business, and bad that sentiment 
of reality so necessai-y to be introduced into philosophy. In fine, 
both were skilled in literatm-e, and were in their respective lan- 
guages great, or at least excellent writera, and hence they were 
able to spread and render popular the taste for philosophy. Be- 
hold the unity of Bacon and Descartes, it was the unity of 
modern philosophy itself. But under this unity were manifest 
differences. Bacon was particularly occupied with physical sci- 
ences ; Descartes, although a great natural philosopher, ivas a 
sljll greater geometrician. Both started by smalyas; hut one 
fii-st i-ested analysis on the exterior obseiTation of the phenomena 
of riatui-e, the other on the inferior observation of thought ; one 
trusted more to the evidence of the senses, the other to that of 
consciousness. Hence inevitably two opposite tendencies, and 
on the same basis two entirely distinct schools, one sensualistic, 
the other idealistic. 

I have often told you, and I shall have frequent occasions to 
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repeat to you, tliat every thing always begins well. The cluef 
of a school does not at first pereeive all the conseqiiences of his 
principles ; lie exhausts his boldness in the invention of priaci- 
ples, and tlite overloota, in a, great part, tlie extravagance of the 
consequences. Thus Bacon* put the modem sensiialistio school 
ill the world ; bat in vain would you seek in Bacon the sad theo- 
ries at which this school finally amved. Bacon created ao sys- 
tfim, he simply established a method ; and this method was far 
from being as exclusive with the master as with his disciples. It 
is angularly curious to meet in Bacon a eulogy on the rational 
method; he even goes so far as to excuse mysticism. In read- 
ing Bacon attentively I have found in Ms worlis a number of pE\s- 
sages which are i,iifficient to defend his memoiy froni the chaise 
of an exclusive sensuajistic tendency. 

" I believe" saj^ he,| *' that I have, forever and legitimately, 
iinited Ihe empiric method and the rational method, the divorce 
of which is fatal to science and humanity." 



* Frnncifl Baeon, Lord of Vernlam, Tisoormt of Saint-Albna, aiid OhnneBl- 
lor of England, was bom in London in 1E81, nnd died inl6S6. A daplovatile 
etflin resta upon liis uiemoxy, one tliat onn Ije ospkined onlj l)j tliis paaaage 
from tlio Dsmigm., viii. 3: "Ad littarns potios qnom ad quidqnam nntna, 

great work wMoh ho nndortoot, insUi/arotui viagna, we have only two frag- 
jne^it^ ; one of tiiom is enHdod : Qf tliA projidence and adirtmcemeai of leam- 
iag, Louiioii, IGOG, small ia-i ; and thia woi'k, h'omdnted into Latin b; 
stdlfiil bonds, rcriowed by Bacon bimeolf, nniL vm? pnuob augmented, bas 
booomo tho Dei^gniiatieiaiijmeaiigacieii^iaism; tlia second ftngmont is tbo 
Wotnim eiyanfom, wbiob, it ia said, appeared flcEt in Euglisb, tiioiigh the 
Latin edition was first known to us ; in-foL, Loadioi, laso, witli tiio cela- 
biiitecl opigrapb : Mi^ ^ertr/msS/uni et ou^eJito- aeieniia. Among liis otliec 
worlfs we mnet notice lit Maayi oi' Omtiaele, eisS imd moral, of wblcb ho 
published a newly enlarged edilaon ons year bcfbre his death, London, 1625, 
sniail in-4. In tho Latin tnuisiation the Msai/s are called 3er«io!KS JideUi 
svse hiterioi-a reiiim. Complete works of Bacou, by Mallet, London, 1740, i 
■vol. iu-M. ; and ITGB, S vol. Jn-4. All now editions are roprodiiotions of 
the iattoi'. 

t " Inter empirieum et iiitionBlem fnoulWam (ijuarnm morosn ct inauspicata 
divortia et rapndia omnia in hmuaua femilin turbavera), oonjngium verum et 
leptimum in peipetuum uoa fii-mnsse osiElimiimus." lastmir. inag. priefat., 

p. 10, ed, leao. 
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Here are farther passiigea from Bacon on mysticism, on divina^ 
tion, and even on magnetism. I do not invent tiiem, I do not 
justify tbem ; I merely cite them. 

" Prophetic inspiration, the divining faculty,* has as a founda- 
tion the hidden ™tue of tlie soul, which when it retii-es within 
iteelf, can foresee the future in di-eams, in ecstasy, and at the ap- 
proach of deatb ■ this phenomenon is more rare in the wakeful 
state and in health ' 

" It is possible foi one pei-son to act upon iinother, by the 
force of the imaginatioii of one of these two persons ; for, as the 
body receives the action of a body, the mind is apt to receive 
the action of another mind "f 

Bacon was unwilling that magic should be entirely abandoned ; 
he thought that on this roadj it was not impossible to find facts 
that might not be found elsewhere ; facts obsciu'e, but real, into 
which it behooves science to bear the lamp of analysis, instead of 
abandoning them to the extravagant who esaggei-ate and falsify 

These are rules tmly remarkable for thelf indepejidenee, their 
moderation, and their estent. But I need not add that they dis- 
appeai-, before the great number of those that are stamped with 
quite another chai'acter, with the exclusive character of sensual- 
ism. Here citations are useless. Bear in mind only that the 
same man who wrote the preceding lines said also that it is solely 



• " Divioatio nntnralis, ox vi soiliTOt interna nnimi oi'tom lisbBiia....lioij ci- 
tiinr Bnppoaitioni9 foodamento, ijnod timma in &c redikOtii. nti^ne collGCta ne^ 
ia oorpotis organa diffuaa, liaboat ex vi propria esBentice euie aliquam prieno- 
Ijonem rerum fntursTunt ; ilia vero optimo cernitur in Bonmiis, ejstaeibns 
attiae in conSniis mortis, mriiis inter vi^londum aut eam corpus aaunni est 
etvalidum." Jh auffm,, )i'b,iv.e.S. 

i " Fasoinatio eat vis et aotns imaginationia ictonwTna in corpus sltBritis... 
ut mulEo mf^is a spiritu in Bpiritnm, qunm apititus pr£0 rcbiie oninitinfi sib 
et ad ogendvuu slTenana et ad paliendnm tecer et molliB." Hid., iv. B. 

X " Nos magiani natni^em iUo in sensvi ictelligimuB, at sit sdenija forma- 
mm ahditarum quie eognilionem ad opera ad miranda dodnoat, ntqiie, quod 
dim Bolet, activa oum possivis ooujnngando, magnEilia naturte manifestat." 
ndd^ iii. 5. 
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in the inteipretation of external nature that tlie human mind 
shows its strength, and that when it returns upon itself and seeks 
to comprehend itself, it is like the spider, that can merely draw 
from itself fine and delicate threads, but without solidity and 
of no use.* It is established and acknowledged that it is the 
sensualistic tendency that governs in Bacon, According to our 
habit, let us consult history and the times. 

To the scliool of Bacon immediately attach themselves thiee 
men who are bis official successoi-s, Hobbes, Gaasendi, Locke. 
It may be said that these three men have transported the spirit 
of Bacon into all parts of ph la oj 1 y and that they divided, as 
it were, among them, the diffe e t po nts of view of then com- 
mon school. * Hobbes is ts norahst and i ohtician, Gassendi its 
scholar, Locke its metapbys c a 

Hobbesf was a friend an 1 in avowed d sciple of Bacon He 
joined, it is said,J with Rawley and sereral other pereons, in 
translating the beautiful English of Bacon into a Latin which also 
has its beauty. And what is the philosophy of this disciple, of 
this translator of Bacon ? I will tell you in a few words § 

There is no other certain evidence than tliat of tlie senses, 
The evidence of the senses attests only the eviatenoe of bodies ; 
then there is no existence save that of bodies, and philosophy is 
only the science of bodies. 

There ai-e two sorts of bodies: 1st, Natural bodies, which are 
the theatre of a multitude of regular phenomena, because they 



» See leotvire 3, 

t Bora ist Malmsbrry in 1538, died in 1679, 0pp., 16BS. Amstelcd., 2 vol. 
iu-4. These iiro only his Latin works ; Hobtas also ■wrotamueh in English. 
A new edition, large in-B, due to tho oars of Moleswortli, London, 1839-1815, 
devotes five volumea to Uio LaUn. works and eleven to the Eogliali worfe. 

% Vita Eobbiaaa Audamaa. " Blis tomporibas, in amidiitim reeeptoa est 
rniaeiBd Bii«om, etc, qtti illiiis oonBnstndiiia mngnopere delootatoB eat, et 
ab ipse in nonnuilia soriplJB snis Intitie vertendis adjutna, qui nemlnem cogi- 
tate ana. tanta fiidlitate eondpore stqne T. Hobbinm paa^in prtedicare soUtoa 
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take place by virtue of fiied laws, as the bodies with which pliys- 
ios ai'e occupied, and those which are called spirits, souls with 
which metaphysics iu'C occupied ; 2d, Moral and politieaJ bodies, 
societies which continually change and are subject to variable 

la'rTS. 

Hobbes' system of physics is that system of which Bacon has 
spoken* with so much eulogirun, that of Democritiis, the atomis- 
tic and corpuscular philosopby of the Ionic school. His meta- 
physics are its corollary : all the phenomena which pass in the 
consciousness, have their source in the organization, of which the 
consciousness is itself simply a result. All the ideas come from 
the senses. To think, is to calculate ; and iat«lbgence is nothing 
else than an aiithmefic. As we do not calculate without signs, 
we do not think without words ; the tnith of the thoiigbts is in 
the pei'ception of the relation of the woi-ds among themselves, and 
metapby^cs are i-ednced to a well-made language : Hobbes is 
completely a nominalist. With Hobbes there are no other than 
contingent ideas ; the finite alone can be conceived ; the infinite is 
only a negation of the finite ; beyond that, it is a mere word in- 
vented to honor a being whom f£uth alone can reach. The idea 
of good and of evil has no other foundation than agreeable or dis- 
agreeable sensation ; to agreeable or disagreeable sensation it is 
impossible to apply any other law than escape from the one and 
search after the other; hence the morality of Hobbes, which is 
the foundation of his politics. Man is capable of enjoying and of 
sufiering ; his only law is to suffer as little as possible and to en- 
joy as much as pMable. Since sucli is his only law, he has eiU 
the rights that tSiis law confers upon him ; he may do any thing 
for Lis preserva.tion and his happiness ; he has the right to sacri- 
fice eveij thing to himself. Behold, then, men tipon this earth, 
where the objects of desire ai'e not superabundant, all possessing 
ec[ual light-s to whatever may be agreeable or useful to them, by 
virtue of the same capacity for enjoyment and sufi'ering. This is 

* Do Augni., iii. i. 
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a state of nature, which, is nothing less than a state of war, the 
anarchy of the passions, a combat in which every man is arrayed 
agmnst his neighbor. But this state being opposed to the hap- 
piness of the majoiity of individuals who share it, utility, the off- 
spring of egotism itself, demands its exchange for anotlier, to ivit, 
the social state. The social state is the institution of a public 
power, stronger than all individuals, capable of making peace suc- 
ceed wai-, aad imposing on all the accomplisliment of whatever it 
shall have judged to be useful, that is, just. But as the restrained 
passions are naturally and nec^sarily in revolt against the new 
authority, this authority cannot be too strong ; and Hobbes places 
the human species betweeu the alternative of anarchy, or of a 
despotism which wDl be ho much the more conformed to its end 
as it sliaJl be the more absolute. Hence absolute monarchy as 
the ideal of true government. 

Such, are the politics of Hobhes, politics very consistent with 
his morality, .which is deduced from his general philosophy, whose 
root is in the sensualistic tendency of Bacon. That which char- 
actei-izes Hobbes, and gives him a superior rank in the history of 
philosophy, is consistency. He caiTied it from theory info prac- 
tice, he was a man of his doctrines. In 1628, ; 
troubles that threatened Ms country, he mai 
Thucydides in order to disgust his fellow-citizens with a liberty 
which leads to anarchy. At a later period he left England with 
the family of the Stuarts, faithful to this family through fidelity 
to his own principles. When Cromwell estabUshed a power 
agreeable to his idea of monarchy, Hobbes asked nothing better 
than to yield bis submission, not to the repuhhcan Cromwell, but 
to the dictator Cromwell ; consistent, too, in this, whatever may 
be said of it.* And as then the ecclesiastical power was at vari- 

* Lord Claraodoii relates in Lis Memoirs the followiag anecdote ; " In re- 
tmniug fi'om Sptuii I passed tlu'ongli Paris ; Hobbes tteqiieutly cams to see 
iiie. Ha told ma thnt bo iras then prmling in Englond his book wLioh he in- 
tended to entitle Z^iathaa, that every week he reoeived and correot«d » 
proof-slieet, niid that he thought it would be oompleted in one month at 
mMt. He added that he was well aware that I would not approve of his 
hoot, when I shonld read it ; and thereupon enomerated some ideaa eon- 
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smee -with tlie civil power, Hobbes did not hesitate to abase the 
e^desiastical power before tlie State, tlie whole strength of which 
lesidea in unity, and he made war upon the Church as well as 
upon democracy. 

Gasiendi was a Frenchman, a native of Pi-ovence, an ecclesias- 
tic '' As Lis first writings are posterior to those of Bacon, and 
as he often cites the English philosopher, it must be admitted 
that Bacon has, at least, seconded the natural direction of his 
mind and of his studies. Although he belongs to the seventeenth 
century and to modern philosophy, it may be said that he is a 
wreck of the sixteenth ; for it is antiquity rather than 1 own 
century that inspires and guides him. Ten emai n ad vith 
reason that he was the most learned among pi d opl e s a d the 
most philosophic among the leaimed. Th s he w ote only in 
Latin, and scarcely ever in French. His life was de oted tf the 
renewal of the philosophy of Epicurus ; he tooli great care, how- 
ever, even in the titlej of his bodf, to declare that he rejected from 
it every thing that was contrary to Christianity. But how could 
he succeed in this ? Principles, processes, i-eaults, every thing in 
Epicuius is sensualism, materialism, atheism. Was this inconsist- 
ency ? Was it ecclesiastical prudence ? It is of little conse- 
quence : the thought of Gassendi must not be sought for in these 
reserves. It is found in the ai'dor with which he combated the 
nascent idealism of Descaites. He could not preTcat himself, 
whatever may have been his moderation, from exclaiming against 
Descartes in very hvely expressions, half serious, half sportive ; he 
frequently addresses him : mens ! spirit ! To which Deacar- 



tained in it; whei'supon I aaked hhn wliy he publlslied Bneh doctrines. 
After a half-pletiaant and half-aerions oonverention, Le replied: 'The fliet 
I wiBh to return W England.' " 

* Bom in 1E9S, in Provenoo, proftssor in the College of France in Paris, 
died in 1855. Fein Gassendi Optm, Lugd., 1S58, 8 voi. in-foi. 

t Si/ntagma pWoto^Mm Epkari, cum r^falaHonlina doffmaiiim ^uie coitira 
fidem ekriiiliamim ai ea asieria swii ; pnefigUar Sei-isrii dieteri, de mta et 
taoriinn f. Uassmdi. Hi^. Com., 1B55-1659 ; Bevend Hmea reprinted. Ho 
had before publislied, Lugduni, 1349, Epiow^ pMloeop^a, Anwnadveraioiiei 
in rfeciinHUi IStram Biogenii LaeriH, 3 vol. in-foi. 
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tes responds : Omatim-! Cwo! He was so zealous a par- 
tisan of tlie pliilosophy of Hotibes, that his friend and his pupil, 
SorhiSre, informs us that some months before his death, having 
i-eoeived the work of Hobbes, De eorpore politico, he kissed it 
with respect, and exclaimed that it was a very small work, but 
that it was fuW of precious sweets, medulla scatet.* He also 
greatly prized the De Cive.\ 

To Gassendi, that is, to the scholar of the sensualistic school, 
must be added several philosophers of the same kind who are 
not his pupils, but who, like him, explored antiqiuty to the 
profit of sensualism. I will name two Frenchmen, the one Gtul- 
lemei-t de Beiigai-d or Beaiuegard, a professor in Italy, who was 
bom at Mouiias in 1678, and who died at Padua in 1067 : ho 
renewed the physics of the lonians ; J the other Jean Chrysostome 
Magnen, bom at Liaxeiii!, a professor in Pavia, and a great par- 
tisan of the doctrine of Demoeritus.| 

I ought also to call your attention to the success of the philoso- 
phy of Gassendi in France. Doubtless the high clei'gy, Port- 
JRoyal,the Oratoire, the elite of literatui-e, the great minds of the 
century of Louis SIV.H wei'e, for the most pai't, Carteaans ; but 
Ga^endi spread his ideas throughout a small circle of pupiSs and 
zealous partisans, among whom, with his biographer Sorbiere, we 
may distinguish the traveller Bemier, Ohapeile, Cyrano, and our 
great Moli^re.^ This was the foundation of that society of free- 
thinkers of the Temple from which Voltaire drew his first inspira- 



* Prafaca of SovbiSro. 

t See, on the head of the J3a (?(!«, the letter.ofGnsBendi to Sorbiera. 

t C'aiiiiUpieam, Undine, 1848-1647, reprinted at Padun in 1881. 

g DsmrKrUiia rmmscme, lidni, 1646 ; often reprinted. 

1 FfOffBientB (f CaHmim PliJ/mphy, pnaaim. 

H Qtimarest teatjfiea tliat MtJiSre observed for some time during liis youth 
tio taaoMiigB of Gaasendi, and that he Maiislatad, pnrtly into Terse and partly 
Into prose, the epicurean poem ofLueretins. He places in the inoathofBi 
ante, in the Miemii^ope, aeharraing imitation ofaeveralvBrses of Lnoretins, 
on the illusion of Iovbth who sea nothing but beauty in tlia helDvod object 
Giimarest informs iia that in time 11011^113 left Ucscortea and continued faith- 
M to Oaaaendi. 
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dona, before lie had found in the conversation of Bolingbroke, and 
in his Voyage to England, Epicurean philosophy under a r^ulai' 
and scientific form. Locke was the trae roaster of Vohaire.* He 
was the metaphysician of the sensualistic school ; he was its most 
elevated and purest expression in the seventeenth century. 

In order to obtain a ymt idea of the philosophy of Locke.f it 
is necessary to read in the first pages of his work tlie passage 
where he refers to the occasion upon whioli it was written. Locke 
relates that in a conversation in which he took part, a ques- 
tion, foreign to philosophy, produced a discussion wherein the 
most opposite opinions were advanced, without resolving the diffi- 
culty. On reflection he srtspected that its cause was especially iu 
the use of notions whose nature, reach, and limits had not heen 
recognized ; and generaliang this observation, he concluded that, 
since after all we think and philosophize only wilh the human 
mind, it is this human mind that it behooves us first to know, 
Hence the Essay m the Hwrnan Understanding, ivherein Locke 
determines its nature and its powers, the exact extent and hmits 
of our cognitions. Tliis great ajid simple thought is the whole 
philosophy of Locke ; herein is the oiTginahty of this philosophy ; 
hereby it has rendered an immortal service to the human mind. 
But it is enough to render a single and memorable service to the 
human mind ; thegi^eatest man may therem exhaust himself, and 
Locke, after having opened the road of true philosophy, tottei'ed 
himself upon it, and wandered insensibly info a narrow and exclu- 
sive path. 

Locke assigns two sources of human knowledge, sensation and 
reflection. Reflection is applied to the operations of the under- 
standing, and ia limited to making them known to us such as they 
are. These opei'ations are comparison, reasoning, abstraction, 

• See, on tlio pliilosoplij ofVoItaira, Vol. 8 of this Ed Seiios, Leotura 18, 
andaBpsclElljlBt8e:iea,Vol.3, Lecturel, p. SB; 23 lecture, p. 80 ; dtliand 
6tli Leetmes, p. 201. 

t On looke, Ms lifa, writinga, philosopliy, and raflnencc, see Ist Series, 
Vol, 3. leotiirel, and Vol. S, almost entii-e, of tliis Series. 
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composition, assooialion, all the faculties wHch separate or com- 
bine the elements tvliicli are deiived from sensation, but add 
notliing to it; there is not one that has the power of conveying 
t<i the iinderstanding any contingent whatever of notions proper 
to it. All our knowledge, then, has its first and last root in sen- 
sation. Such is the theory of Locke bi-onght back to its piinci- 
ple. The principle once laid down, you easily guess the conse- 
quences. The natural sagacity of Locke has in vain attempted to 
retain them ; they escape him on all sides and connect him with 
that chain of sensualistic philosophers, the first link of which is 
Hobhes. Locke is Hobbes with all necessary differences. He 
does not often quote him, he often reproduces him. His chapter 
on the influence of language, in all respects, resembles an anal- 
ogous chapter of Hobbes. Hobbes and the whole sensualistic 
school assimilate more or less the soul to the body ; this you 
know. Locke did not go so far; but with Occam and Soot* he 
pretends that it is very diiScult to prave, except by revelation, 
that the subject of the opemtions of the imderstanding is spirit 
and not matter ; and he supposes that God could have endowed 
matter with the faculty of thinking. Locke was religions, it is 
true ; but Leibnitz showed that the Chiistianity of Locke inclined 
to Socinianism.f a doctrine that has always been poor enough in 
regard to God and the sotd. Finally, if Locke possesses the lib- 
erality so deficient in Hobbes, it remains to be known which of 
the two is wanting in consistency. 

Such is the sensualistic school of the seventeenth century in 
its historical development. It teiminated in Locke, who closes 
the seventeenth century and opens the eighteenth. His sensu- 
alism shall hereafter be the subject of our inqiiiry. Kow let ns 
examine the parallel development of the idealism of the seven- 
teenth century. 

* See LBotnre 9. 

t " IndmasBB emn ad BOciiiianoa quorum paupertma semper fait da De8 
Hi msnta piiilosophia." £^i, ad Biei-Ui'g,, Correspoudeneo of Korfcliold, 
Vd. iv. p. 16. 
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The founder of tbe modern, idealistic school is Descartes.* 
But Descartes, as well as Bacon, does not b^in by an exclusive 
doctrine ; he falls into it unconsciously, or rather he conducts to 
it. Like Bacon, he begins with the sagest priaciples, which ber 
long to no school, and which are the soul of entire modem phi- 
losophy. He is far from having neglected studies, whose object 
is exterior nature. Remember that Descartes was one of the 
greatest natural philosophers of his age, that he spent his iife in 
making experiments; but he was above aJl a great geometrician 
and an observer of human mature. 

Descartes seeks the fixed and certain point of departui-e, 
whereupon philosophy may rest. He finds tliat thought may 
question every thing, every thing save itself. In short, although 
we should doubt all thing^ we could not doubt that we doubt : 
now, to doubt is to think ; whence it follows that we doubt not 
that we think, and that thought cannot deny_itself, fp y j t conl rl 
do it only by itself. We have here a circle, out of which it is 
impossible for skepticism to go. This is, then, the firm and cer- 
tain point of departm-e sought by Descartes; and as thought 
is attested to ns through consciousness, behold consciousness taken 
as the point of departure and the formdation of all philosophical 
reseai'oh. 

Follow out the consequences of this principle. T think, and 
since I cannot doubt that I think, I cannot doubt that I exist in 
so far as I think. Tims I think, therefore I exist,;[; and e 



* Bom in 1E08, died in 1650. Tiie only complete edition of his works la 
thai published in Paiis, I824r-18BB, eleven vols. in-8. The fliat worlc of Des- 
cartes is tiie Siteowt de la mi&ode pour Hen amdaire m raiton et chemher la 
vh'iie dao) Us imeaees ; pbu la diqpiri^ts, let mttiorse et la ffeomitrie, ^ sunt 
des esicm d« cOU iaiOuide,ia.-i, leSH.—iUdiiatioaeid^pfiinajtkSasop/iia, 1641, 
ia-i. — I'rittapia pHloe'^Hoi, 1644, in-j:. Ths French tiiuiElntJon is preceded 
by a, Fronlih prafiica by Deaoartoa.— rmiii des paesiorui, in-ls, 1650. 

t Ontlie natnra of CartesiflB. donbt, see onrmilingsjuMsim, andeapwanlly 
the H^fiice qf the Umoersity and (^ pMUieopliq/, p. S21. 

J Of the true sense of tlie Coiteslan enthymeme, let Sorios, Voi. 1, p. a7, 
Vii. 4, p. 8T and p. 5ii, Vol. 6, p. Sia. 
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is given me in thought. This is the firat consequence ; hehold 

What is the chai-acter of thought ? it is that of being invisible, 
intangible, imponderable, without dimensions, simple. Now, if 
the concluaon from the attribute to the subject is good, thought 
being admitted as the fundamental attribute of the subject that 
I am, the amplicity of the one implies the simplicity of fJie 
other, that is, of the me or of the soul ; and from the second step, 
Cartedan phUosopby natiually and invincibly arrives at the spir- 
ituality of the soul,* which all other philosophers attained only 
after many circuits and much uncertainty. 

But does this thought, which is to me existence ance it is 
that in which I can alone perceive it, does this thought always 
and infallibly attain to truth ? Doubtless I have no other means 
of knowing truth than my thought ; but I must admit that, in 
more than one case, this thought is at fault, that it does not 
always go as fai- ss I could wish, and that unperfection is one 
of ite manifest characteristics. Now this notion of the imperfect, 
of the limited, of the finite, of the contingent, elevates me dhectly 
lo that of the perfect, of the absolute, of the illimited, of the in- 
finite, of the necessary ; it is a fact that I have not and cannot 
have one without th& other. I have, then, this idea of the per- 
fect and of the infinite, but who am I, I who have such an idea ? 
A being whose attribute is finite, limited, imperfect thonght. 
On the one hand, I have the idea of the infinite and of the per- 
fect, and on the other I am imperfect aiid finite. Hence the 
demonstration of the existence of a perfect being ; for if the idea 
of the perfect and of the infimte did not suppoae the real and 
substantial existence of a perfect and infinite being, it is only be- 
cause it was I who had formed this idea. But if I had formed 
it, I could destroy it, I could at least modify it. Now, I can 
neither destroy it nor modify it ; I have not then fonned it ; it is 
then in me without belon^ng to nie ; it is related to a model- 
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foreigQ to myself aad which is peculiar to it, namely, God ; so 
that from tl f t 1 th 1 1 ha th 'dea of God, it follows 
that Go 1 M L 

BehoM tl th te f fl so 1 and the existence of 

God pi d by th tl ty f tl It alone. Behold the 
existenc f th 1 d th iste f God established, and 
yet the Li^ b 1 * ^^^ existence of the 

ejrterioi Id D rte 1 d th t we bare a more dh-ect 

certainty ft! ist f (h 1 d f the existence of God 

than of th Ujte f b di 

In th m t m tl g eat ti 1 pi losopher, far from de- 
nying tl te f bodi k t. d onstration ; but seek- 
ing it only th gbt h can t asily fi d it. In the complex 
phenomenon of thought, Descartes encowntei-a sensation ; he does 
not deny it ; nor does he deny that this phenomenon, foreign to 
the will, must have a cause, and a foreign, exterior cause. Thus 
far Cartesian philosophy reaches ; but if thei'e is incontestably a 
cause of our sensations, what is this caiise 1 Is it spiritual ov 
materia!, deceitful or true ? The senses say nothing about it. 
Descai-tes would hesitate then, if the senses alone could decide ; 
and he asks if by chance he could not make the supposition of 
an evil genius, who behind all these appeai'ances might be the 
true author of this phantasmagoria. But Descartes is in posses- 
sion of the existence of God ; God is with him perfection itself: 
now, perfection comprehends, among other attributes, both wis- 
dom and veracity. If then God is time, it cannot be that he who 
is in the last analysis the author of these appeajances which se- 
duce us to heheye in the real existence of the exterior world, has 
shown us these appearances only as a snare and as a deception. 
It is not then a snare, a deception ; that which appeai-s to exist 
does then exist, and God is our wan-ant for the legifimacy of our 
natural p 
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Without examiiung whether there is or whether there is not a 
paralogism in the process which makes the certainty of the exist- 
ence of the world rest upon the di^rine veracity,* let us limit our- 
selves to observing, that if Descartes has givea proof of good 
sense and depth by not placing the existence of the soul and the 
esistence of God at the mercy of an ai-giimentation, and by draw- 
ing these two convictions from the primitive decisions of thought, 
he has committed a grave fault, an evident anachronism in the 
history of conscbusness, by not placing upon the same line, the 
con™tion of tlie esistence of the esteiior world. According to 
Descai-tes, man could believe in the existence of the world only 
after a complicated ti'tnn of reasoning, the basis of which should 
be the veracity of God. In fact, it is not so, and the belief in 
the existence of the world is infinitely nearer the point of depar- 
ture of the thought; it is more immediate and more profound. 
Now, the existence of the exterior world once placed Eifler the 
existence of the soul and the esistence of God, the door is open 
to idealism. Follow Descartes in his two immediate disciples, 
Spinoza and Malebranche, and you will recognize the fruits oi 
the master's principles.f With them, God is every thing ; the 
world and man nothing, or scarcely any thing. I say man as 
weE as the world, and for tbis reason : struck particularly, in 
consciousness, with the phenomenon of thought, Descaites neg- 
lected that of fi-ee and voluntary agency. He does not, doubt- 
less, deny liberty, he often speaks of it,J but he does not apply 
himself to ^ving an exact and profound anaJyas of it ; he often 
confounds the will and desire,§ phenomena entirely disfinct, for 
desire is passive and impersonal, the will is the type itself of ac- 

* See the leply to this iieonBalion, 1st Seiios, Vol. i, Leet. 33, p. 514. 

■(■ Tlie resemblanees which attach Spinoza and M.iloteruiaho to Deaoortea 
acs here sliono ; imt it was slao neoeaaary to take noooaut of thoir differon. 
oBB aiid eaaential differenoos. TMa is what waB done in tha Mmmrs ster let 
EiPPOETS DO Caktkbuhisiie bt du SpmozraiiB, ^■agmenti de pldloaopliU Ga^ 
tmmae, 439-470. 

% Fragments de la fliUosopiU GwtesUnnB, p. 46S. 

% Itld., p. 465. 
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tjvity aiid of personality, the most eminent chai-aoteristic of man. 
The confounding of de^re and the will debased, therefore, and 
enfeebled the notion of human pa-sonahty in Caitesianiam, while 
at the same IJme a manifest anachronism compromised that of 
the world. The notion alone of God, of a perfect, necessary and 
ahsolute being, was always in it, inviolable and sacred. It was 
quite natural that, in the progress of the school, this sublime no- 
tion remaining always the same during the continual dissipation 
of the notion of the exterior world and of the notion of the will 
and of human pei-sonality, it is quite natural, I aay, that the first 
should absorb the other two :* this is the common vice of the 
phUosophy of Spinoza and of Malebranohe. 

Instead of accusing Spinozaf of atheism, the opposite reproach 
might be cast upon him. Spinoza sets out with the perfect and 
infinite being of Descartes ; he shows that before the infinite 
being every thing else has but a phenomenal existence ; that a 
substance being that which possesses existence of itself,j and the 
finite being that which shares existence without possessing it of 
itself, a finite substance implies two contradictory notions. Thus, 
in the philosophy of Spinoza, man and nature are mere phe- 
nomena, simple attributes of sole and absolute substance, but at- 
tributes that are coeteraal with their substance ; for, aa there are 
no phenomena without a subject, no imperfect without perfect, 
no finite without infinite, and as man and nature suppose God, so 
there is no substance without phenomena, no perfect without im- 
perfect, no infinite without finite ; and God imphes also hiunanity 
and nature. Tlie evil here is in the preponderance of the relation 



* On this predominance of the idea of God in tie Cortesiim philosophy and 
on the general apirit of the eeveiiteenth century, see Tke TJumghtt /fFasaii, 
preftioo, p. 46, the last pogos of Jagtidlne Fasaii, and the Fragmenis of Cmie- 
aisn FMlostiphy, p. 469. 

t Born at Amsterdam in 168S, died at Haye in 16TT. 0pp. ed. Paidus, 
Jen., 1803-I8O8, 3 vol. iii-3. 

X This false definition of the subatauco is the eouroe, too little known, of 
Spinozisni, Now, Ueaeartoa did not deflnilely ndmit it. I^-agminia of Cw 
teiiaa Philosophy, p. 467. 
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of the phenomenon to the being, of tiie attribute to the substance, 
over tie relation of tiie effect to the cause. When maw has not 
been conceived as a free and voluntaiy cause, but as a desii-e often 
impotent, and as a thought always imperfect and finite, God, or 
the supreme model of humanity, can be but a substance and not 
a cause, the immutable substance of the universe, and not its pro- 
ductive and creative cause. In Cartesianism, the notion of sub- 
stance played a greater part than that of cause ; this notion of 
substance grown entirely predonunant constitutes Spinozisin.* 



* PAiJiMop7ii^^«f^B«ts,tlioartiolo6iilitleil; Spinoim, and the Synogogno 
of the Portugueee Jews at Amstardfan. " In confounding desire with will, 
Spinoza haa destroyed tha iroe charaotflr of human, personality, and, in gen- 
eral, too maoli bbsonrad poraonality in exietenoe. With him, God, bdng in 
itaol^ the eternal, tlie infinite, overwhelms too mnoh the fioito, the relalavB, 
ana that huraanitywithont which the most profbnnd and most holy nttribnl«s 
of Qod nrs unintelligibls and inaccessible. Ear from being an atheist, of 
which he is aoonsed, Spinoza posaeseoB so alronglj Iho aentimont of God, that 
ha loses the sentiment of man. This tfimporary and Umited oiistence, every 
thing that is finite seems to him unworthy of the name ofexistenoe, and for 
him there is no trne bdng but the etflrnal being. This book, briatUng aa it 
Ib, in IJie niamier of the tjmee, witli geometrical formula, so dry and so re- 
pulsive in its style, is at fonndation a myatic hymn, a transport, a yearning 
of the Boul towards him who alone can legiliinately say; I am that I am. 
Sjnnoza ealnmniated, excommunicatod, and perseonted by the Jews as having 
abandoned their lailh, is eBsentially a Jew, much more bo tlian he believed 
himself to be. The God of the Jews is a terrible Qod. No living creature 
liSB value in hie eyes, and the soul of man is to him oa the grass of the fields 
and the blood of the bonats of burden. (Ecdesiastes.) It belonged to another 
Bpoah of the world, to lights different fVom thoao of JndiuBm, to establish 
the boondary between the finite and the inflnita, to separata the soul from 
all other objeols, to tear it from nature to which it wib, as it were, enslaved, 
and hy a mediation and a sublime redomplJon,tOplaooiticjust relation with 
Qod. Spinoza was ignorant of this mediation. For him the finite remtuned 
on one ^do and the infinita oa the other; the infinite prodneing the flaito 
only to destroy it, without iBason and without aim. Yes, Spinoza waa a Jew, 
and when ho prayed to Jehovah, he prayed sincerely in the spirit of the 
Jewish religion. His life w!k the symbol of his system, Adoring the oIct- 
nal, ever in the preaenco of the infinite, ho disdained this passing woild ; he 
knew neither pleflsnre, nor action, nor glory, for he did not suspect his own. 
Yorug, he desired to know love ; bnt he knew it not, beeanso he did not in- 
spire it, Poor and fluftfering, his life was spent in waiUng lor and meditating 
upondBath. Ha lived inaBnbm'bof this city, where gmning, as a polisher rf 
gla^, the little bread and milk nssessary fbr his enbsistonoo, hated, lepa- 
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Tlie point of depai'ture of Malebrsinclie* is the Cai-tesiaa theory 
that huroan thought cannot recognize itself aa imperfect, and as 
relative, without conceiving God, perfect and absolute being ; 
now SB there is not a single thought which is not accompanied by 
the feeling of imperfection in itself, it follows that there is not a 
thought which is not accompanied by the conceptiou of God, 
which communicates to it a foree and supeiior authority. Thus 
the idea of God is contemporaneous with all om' ideas, and the 
basis of then- legitimacy ; and, for esample, the idea which we 
form of exterior bodies and of the world, would be vain, if this 
idea was not given in that of God. Hence the famous principle 
of Malebranche, that we see every tiling, and the material world 
iteelf, in God ; which means that our vision and coaception of 
the world is accompanied hy a conception of God, of infinite and 
perfect being, that adds its autliority to the uncertiun evidence of 
our senses and our thought. On the other hand, Mtdebrimche 
does not destroy the notion of cause as Spinoza has done ; he 
maintains it in God, but he degrades it in man ; he makes the 
liberty of man very feeble and the action of God infinite. Hence 
the theoiy of God as tlie author and principle of om- desires, of 
our acts, and of our thoughts ; hence the theory of occasional 



diatod hy tha mon of Ma oommtmion ; Buspooled by all othois, datested by 
ull tlio olergy of Enrape Trhom iie wished to Bnbjeat to tho State, BBonpiog 
peiBoonliona aiid outrnges imly by eonccnlment, linmblo and eiJant, of a gen- 
Tleno3s smd patienoe ttmt were proof to every tiling, p^aing along in this 
world without wiahing to stop in It, never dieanung of produdng any otfoot 
npon it, or of leaving any tmeo upon it. Spinoza was an Indion moniii, a 
PorBiim BOufi, au enthuBinstie monk ; and tlia author whom this pretondad 
atlioiat moat i-aeembleB, ia the untnoivn nutljor of the Indtaiioii of Jis-as 

* Boi'ii at Paris in 1688, died in 1715. His priiioipal worts aie : Meamuui- 
ti(m of Tfv&, Psris, 1674, a aingla volume in-12 ; there were six oditiona of 
it publiahod iu Fninca daring the life of Molebranehe ; tlia last is of 1712, 
3 vol. ln-4, and 4 vol. in-IB ; C!4™iiffl» Q"i!JjraaSiofla, 1677; Of Naifirt and, qf 
r?/vwe,1881; ChrisHan MediCaSiOTis, 168-5; Discoitriea on Jfeiap^mCi and Re- 
:kji<m, 1688 ; Coieeeivatmn iebeeet a O/tristiati phUoiopher imd a CSwiesa ySi- 
l.tio/jJiei; 170.Si BefiecHons on Flyaiad I'reddermmaUoa, 1J15. 
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caiaes,* found almost at the same time by Geulmx.-|- The last 
f«rm of this system is the absorption of man in God. 

Such is the state in which sensualism and idealism, the school 
of Bacon and that of Descartes, were found at the close of the 
seventeenth centtuy. It remains for me to speak of their struggle 
and of its results. 



* On Maletraiioiie, eeo the JJidwrfuciMin to the worka of P. Andri, tlie 
Prefab to (fe Thoughts of Pascal^-p. ixxii.,aiid in the Fragmenis qf Cartman 
PhUosophy, ttie oorreapondonce of Mdebranohs and Ldbnitz, as well as that 
ofUi^bniniilie imdof MiuniQ on l^e system of Spmoza. 

t Of Antwerp, bom in 1626, died in 1669. Among other works: Isgka 
fimdasaea^ &ais, a quibwa hadmae edUa-faafaer-at, itsMMa, Lugd. Bat., 1862. 
TcSSt aamT6v, due Mhka, Amstelod., 1665. Msta^y^m vmt, etc., AmBteloi 

Vol. II. a 
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HODEEN PHILOSOPHY. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. SKEPTICKM 
AND MYSTICISM. 

Btru^le botweeii ssnauaiism and idealism. Leibnitz ; an. attempt ot a ooa- 
dliatioQ irluoli is reBOlvBd inW idealism. — Steptidam : Hnet, Himlmim, 
Glanville, Paacal, Lamotlie LoVayer, Bajle.— -Mjsladam ; MeroniiuB Van 
Helmont, More, Pordage, Poire^ Swedeoboj^,— ConduBion. Entraooe 
into the seoond age of modern pMloBOpliy, or pluloEopiiy of the eigLfaBnth. 
oentiiry properly so calle<l. 

In the last lecture we saw modem philosophy divided from its 
birth into two opposite schools, equally exclusive, equally defect- 
ive, which are repi-eaented and summed up at the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuij, on one side by Locke, and on the other 
by Malebmnche. The struggle between these two great schools 
fills the first quarter, and almost the half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; this struggle began at their very origin. You have seen 
Qassendi attack the idealism of Descartes, and Descartes the em- 
piricism of Gassendi. At a later period, Locke, taking up the quar- 
rel, submitted to a severe analysis the pretended innate ideas of 
Descartes,* and the vision in God of Malebranche ;f and even in 
the country of Locke, the friend and pupil of Locke, 8haft«sbuvy,J 
combated the principles and consequences of the Mssay on the 
Human Understanding : in the midst of all this Leibnitz arrived.^ 

That which most especially characterized Leibnitz, among many 

* Boolr 1st of tho Jssay on the Human, Uhdei-sta/aSmg. 

+ Sxamisutliim (jfthe i^imjn), of F(Aer Mdebraaehe. 

X Iietter to a gentleman who is studying at the tJniversity, 1T16. /. 

% !BoniatLeipsioinl64S; Journey in Eninoa in 1672, InEnj^latid in 17^, 
in Germany and in Italy in 1687-1889; President of the Academy of Berlin 
in 1699, died in Hanover in 1716. Oom^eU Worhs, ed. Diitena, 6 vol. iu-4, 
Geneva, ISaB. 
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other eminent quaMties, was breadtli of mind. He then concaved 
the idea of closing the struggle which divided philosophy, by 
combating equally the two extreme parts, and by uniting them 
in the centre of a vaster theory, which should comprehend while 
it modified them. 

Leibnitz wrote against Locke a work on the same plan and un- 
der the same title as that of his adversary, divided into as many 
books, and into as many chapters, in which he follows him gi-adu- 
ally, from principle to principle, from consequences to conse- 
quences.* He guards against denying the intervention of sensi- 
bility ; he does not destroy the axiom : there is nothing in the in- 
telligence which is not received through the senses ; but he makes 
this I'cservafion : yes, but the intelligence excepted. The reser- 
vation is immense ; in fact, if intelligence does not come from 
the senses, it is, then, an original faculty; this origmal faculty 
has, then, a development which is peculiar to it, and engenders 
notions which belong to it, and which, added to those that spring 
from the simultaneous exercise of the sensibility, complete and 
constitute the entire domain of human knowledge. The exclusive 
theory of empiricism is destroyed by the following objection : 
The senses attest what is, they do aot say what should be, they 
do not give the reason of phenomena ; they may tell us that this 
or that is so, of such or such a manner ; they cannot teach what 
exists necessarily. It must be proved that no necessaiy idea is 
in the intelligence, or this order of ideas must be accounted for 
by sensation : now this order of ideas cannot be denied, nor can 
it be accounted for by sensation ; then, the senses and empiricism, 
which explain a certain number of notions, cannot expMa them 
all, and those which they do not explain are precisely the most 
important. 

80 much for the school of Locke. Leibnita did not attack the 
Cartesian school less vigorously ; he is the first who seized the 

• Sew Msays on the Haman Understanding, piibiisLed bj Easpe ; 1 vol. 
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feeble side of Carteslanism, tte predominance of tke idea of sub- 
stance over the idea of cause. Call to mind how Descaites ar- 
rives at God. He aiiives at him through the impoaaibihty which 
exists, the idea of the imperfect and the finite bem^ given of not 
conceiving the idea of the perfect and the infinite md conse- 
quently, an infinite and perfect being, a real and •tuh tantial type 
of tHs idea. God is given to him as being and substance tnd 
not as cause. I do not say that Descartes has denied the idea of 
cause, but he has neglected it too much. Spinozi conceited this 
negligence of Descartes into a system. Spinoza placed and wished 
to place ^mply a principle and a substance, where a caiae also 
should have been seen, and the result is, that the world and hu- 
manity, all visible phenomena, those of the mind and those of 
matter, are no longer effects, but modes, and modes coeternal 
with their substance. Both the creative virtue of God and the 
peculiar activity of man perish in this coetemity. Maiebi-anche 
is a Christian Spinoza, somewhat more orthodox, and much less 
consistent. If with Malebranelie, restrMned by the Chiistian 
faith, God is slill the creator of the world and of man, Male- 
branche, like Spinosa, despoils the human race of all voluntary 
and free agency ; for, like Spinoza, be identifies the will with the 
desire, the wUl which attests a personal agency, witli the desire 
which is passive and related to God, if you please, in the last 
analysis, but at first to the firet object which fills the soul with 
involuntary dedres.* The philosophy of Malebrancbe, and that 
of Spinoza, is nothing less than the suicide of liberty and of hu- 
manity to the profit of eteiiial substance. Leibnitz discovered 
and exposed the hidden vice of the whole Cartesian school, and 
established the new principle, that all substance is essentially 
cause. In fact, either substance is as if it were not, or it mani- 
fests and develops itself in modalities and in attributes: now it 
cannot do this, if it has not in itself the power of manifesting and 

* On the esaenljal difference 
Lecture IS, pp. 231-386; Vol, I 
p, 566, et«3. 
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developing itself, that is, if besides beiag a substaace it is not 
also a cause. Take away from it this causative power, it is no 
longer any thing more than an abstract substance, a scholastic 
entity. Thus, according to Leibnita, every real and not verba) 
substance b endowed with energy, it is a force ;* hence God, ac- 
cording to Leibnitz, is essentially creator; hence, at the same 
time, a creation not accidental and arbitrary, but which proceeds 
necessarily from the nature of God, which develops it and mani- 
fests it, and which, consequently, is perfectly regulated ; hence a 
world composed of beings which are forees; hence, in short, a 
human soul Uke that which we have, and in which we all believe, 
a soul which is not only subject to the action of the world and of 
God, but which has also in itself a power of action which belongs 
to it, and proceeds only from itself. 

Thus fai' eveiy thing works very well ; the vice of the empiiic 
school and that of the Cartesian school could not be better 
seized. The first discusaon is known; the second is not so well 
blown, nevertheless it is the best tjtle which Leibnitz has to 
glory. This title, obscured and almost lost, has been restored to 
him during these latter times ; it lias been placed in highest 
honor by one of oiu" own countrymen, ooe worthy to be tlie 
interpreter of Leibnitz, M. de Biran, whose name 1 cannot here 
pronoimce ivithout painful emotion, when I think that he was so 
suddenly taken away from French philosophy, ah-eady so much 
his debtor !| 

Behold Leibnitz, then, separating himself equally from the 
sensualism of Locke and from the idealism of Descartes, and ab- 
solutely rejecting neither the oae nor the other ; this in my opin- 
ion is the fundamental idea of Leibnitz, and you pei-ceive that I 
applaud it with all my heart. Wliy should I not say so ? Since 
precedents are sought to these feeble lectui-es, I willingly acknowl- 

* On the relation between onitse and eubstflnoe, see 1st Series, Vol. 3, Le&- 
iare S, p. T6. 

t Worlia of M. de Bira 
and the u'licle ZeUiiiis in 
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edge that tiiey are found in Leibnite; for Leibnila is not only a 
system, bat a method, and a method at the same time theoi-et- 
ioal and historical, whose eminent ohai'acteristic is to reject 
nothing, and to comprehend every thing, in order to use every 
thing. Such is the direction which we strive to follow, and 
which we shall not cease to recommend as the only, as the true 
star on t!ie obscure road of the history of philosophy. But it is 
necessary to distinguish this general direction of the spirit of 
Leibnitz from his system ; for he also finished by a system, and 
by a system which unfortunately resembles an hypotfaesis. Of 
this system we have nothing more than morsels, disjecta memhra 
poetx; for Leibnitz has left no tiue systematic monument. Dis- 
tracted by Ins employments and by that rmbounded curiosity 
which led him to pursue every branch of human knowledge and 
to maintain a vast correspondence with all scientific Europe,* 
Leibnitz was unable to write out the whole of his philosophy i it 
must be sought here and there in tlie fragments which have 
escaped, at different peiiods, from his pen. The basis of all his 
thoughts is monadology and pre-established harmony. Monadol- 
ogy rests upon this asiom : Every substance is at the same time 
a cause, and every substance being a cause, has therefore in 
itself the principle of its own development : such is the monad ; 
it is a simple force. Eaeh monad has relation to all others ; it 
corresponds with the plan of the rmiverse; it is the universe 
abridged ; it is, as Leibnitz sap, a Uving miiTor which i-eflects 
the entire universe under its own point of view. But every 
monad being ample, there is no immediate action of one monad 
upon another ; ttei'e is, however, a natural relation of theii' 
respective development, which makes their apparent communica- 
tion : this natural relation, this harmony which has its reason in 
tlie wisdom of the supreme director, is pre-established harmony. 



* Oii Leibnitz, on hie obaraotor and whola career, see in the F/iismeais of 
OaHs^n FliUosophj tho artiola entitled ; UNPUELisnED Cobbespondbnob 

BBTWEEN MaLSBKANOHK iHD LSIBKITK. 
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It would hence follow, tliat each monad, for example the hnman 
soul, draws every thing from itself, and in nomse receives the 
influence of this aggregation of monads called the body, and that 
the body in nowise submits to the influence of the soul. There 
would not be between the body and the soul reciprocity of action, 
there would be simple coiiespondcnce : they would be like two 
watches wound up at the sime hour, which correspond exactly, 
but whose inferior movemcnl'* are perfectly distinct. But to 
deny the action of the body over the sou! and that of the soul 
over the body, is, at the outset, to deny an evident fact which 
we may every moment prove both in the phenomenon of sensa- 
tion and ia the phenomenon of effort ; then if it is not openly 
denying the existence of enteiior objects, it is condemning the 
soul to ignorance of them, for it is condemning it not to go forth 
from itself, and reducing it to mere consciousness ; it is then en- 
ga^g philosophy in the way of idealism. Thus, after having 
some time suspended the stiiiggle of systems, Leibnitz has tlierein 
fallen himself; after having tried to arrest the progi-ess of exclu- 
sive schools, he has facilitated and hastened it : for it is Leibnitz- 
ism which has sown everywhere throughout Germany those 
seeds of idealism which at a later period bore their fruits. 

Tou conceive that empiricism is not destroyed by the hypothe- 
sis of pro-established haimony : it is a genei-ai rule that one 
exa^;eration is never corrected by another ; the gi-eatest sti-ength 
of our enemies lies in om' own faults, and that which injures all 
schools is their exf^gerated pretensions. Yoa conceive, then, 
that the partisans of Locke, far from being arrested by the ideal- 
istic hypotheses of Malebranche and of Leibnitz, are, on the con- 
trary, authorized by the manifest vices, and, we may say, by the 
ridiculousness of these hypotheses, to plunge farther and farther 
into sensualism, and to push their principles even to the most 
deplorable consequences. In England, the friend and pupil of 
Locke, Collins,* denies positively the liberty of man. Locke 

* Born ill im, died in 112». 
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had insinuated that it was not impossible that matter nught tHnk ; 
Dodwell* changes this doubt into certitude, aud undertakes to 
demonstrate the materiality of the aoul, which greatly reduces the 
chances of immortality. In fine, Mandeville.f finding ia Locke 
the theory of the useful as the only basis of virtuCj concludes 
that there is no essential difference between virtue and vice, and 
thmks that too much evil has been said of vice, that after all, 
vice ia not so much to be despised in the social state, that it la 
the source of a great number of precious advantages, of pro- 
fessions, of arts, of. talents, of virtues which, without it, would be 
impossible.J Behold the extravagances of the empiric school ; 
and what has it thereby accomplished ? It has raised against 
itself new advei'saries. l?ewton§ and his disciple, Samuel Clark,|| 
contended against the irreligious consequences of the empiric 
school ; Shaftesbury^ combated its moral and political tendency. 
Finally, Arthur Collier** and Q. Berkeley,tf in oi-der to put an end 
to materialism, denied the existence of matter. Berkeley, setting 
out with this scholastic theory preserved by Locke, that we con- 
ceive exterior objects only by the intervention and the image of 
senable ideas, destioya the hypothesis of ideas, which should 

* Bom nt Duljlin in 1642, died ia 1711. 

t A Hollnnder of FtbdoIi oiigin, a phyaioian at London ; born at Dordreclit 
In IflTO, died m 1735. 

t FaMe <(f (ia Bees, London, 1T06, 1714, 1733, translated into rrcnoli, i vol, 
ili-13, 1750. Helvotins lias drawn mHeh from it. 

g Bee his qnorrei with Looke in the Mowing volmne, Leetura 16. 

I Bom in 1675, died in 1729. Bee \m oonti-ovarsy with. Collins and Dod- 
well, hia sermons on the existence of God and his attributes, and his corre- 
spoodenoe with. Leibnita. Gtra^tete Woi-lis, London, 4 vol., 1736-1742. 

1 On Shaftesbury and bis opinion of Looke, let Series, Vol. 4, Laotnre 11, 

p.ti. 

** London, in-a. Olama thxiiersalM, 1713. We are aoqnainted only with 
the reoeiit leprint made by Doctor Parr: Meta^li/yilad Traeisiy EngUsh PM- 
haaphere of Bie MgAteetitA Gmtw^, London, 1637. 

ft An Irisliman, bom in 16S4, bishop of Cloyne in 1734, died in 17SS, 
t&mp&Se Wivts, 3 vol. in-4, 1784, and in-B, 3 vOL, 1830. His two most eela- 
braled worlia are the AUi^hroa and the Diaiogiie ieiwtea Hylaiandl'MUmo&s, 
both traualated in Fronoh. On Serkeley, Bee Ist Series, VoL ISt, Lootturo 
Sends. 

6* 
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represent bodies, and hence, thinks that be has taken away the 
foundation of the belief in the material world, which he regards 
as an illuaon of philosophy to which the human race has never 
given any credit. 

From England, turn your eyes to France, you there find the 
same struggle between the school of Descartes and that of 
Qassendi. In Germany, if Wolf,* the professor par excellence,\ 
spreads Ldbnifaism everywhere, do not forget the resistance, the 
persecutions even which he encowntei'ed ; do not forget that there 
was more than one pupil of Locke among his adversariea. The 
struggle was more iraeqiial m Italy FirdeUa, at Padua,^ was 
an Augustmian ind an idealist hke Milebranche at Naples, 
VJco,| whde nolently combitmg the leiy unjust contempt 
which Dpbcirtes. had ".hown foi the auttonty of history and 
languages dies not the less adopt his general philosophy, and 
he belongs to that noble idealis,tio school which has never been 
desti'oyed in tlie country of Smnt Thomas and of Bruno. Never- 
theless, Genovesi arose,|| 

Such, in 1760, was tiie state of empiric dogmatism and of 
idealistic dogmatism in Europe. You have seen that neither of 
these two systems escaped the consequences resulting from their 
prittciples ; a struggle of an entire century presented conspicuously 



* Bom at BreBlou in 1679, pi-kat Soceiit at Jeaa tom 170S to 1707, pro- 
ffeasoi' lit Halle until 1723, driven away, afterwards rohietated, laid died at 
HbHs in 1T54. Bjb Latin and Garman woita cumposs a whole library. 

f "Vol. let, lootoTB la. 

X Professor at Padna, died in. 171B. Hia greatest work is entitled : 
"Am/m<e haHifBUB naftHU ah Av^'ostvno ddeda . . . exponente Miohflole 
Angelo Fanisllfi, Dnipanensi, Bacra3 theologiie dootoie, et In Patavino lyorao 
mtroDomite et moteornm proibesore. . . Opus polJssiinimi elabonitTim ad 
inooi'poreani et immoi-talem onimte Immana indokm, adveraua, Epioureos 
et Lueielii Beotatotoa, ratione prtelnconte, dsmonstrondam." Venetiis, 1608, 
in-fol. 

S Bom at Naples in 1668, died in 1714. Oa Vieo, see Oio preceding vol- 
ume, Lecture 11. Tlio great wort of Vico is : Pimospi di, Scieaoi Naotja 
(VMamo aKe Oommmme SkUwa ifeKs ilMJui, Naples, 1725. The l£iat edition 
whioli hB himself published is the Bd, in-8, 17«. 

I In 1712, died iu 1733. 
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all tlie vices attiuilieii to both. Hence should have arisen, and in 
fact soon enoiigh did aiise a skepticism in pioportion to the dog 
matism which engendered it As fai generaUj is the estiava 
gances of dogmati&m lie pu hed so f\r the boldness of skepti 
eism will go; alway hov^evei on two condituna 1st it la 
nece^aiy that we should be in a centniy of libeit> -rnd mde 
pendence, where alone the extravagince of dogmati&ai b^ar 
their best fruits we dare neither to doubt iioi tc appear fo 
doubt, and terroi stidea skeptic sm in thought itself or therein 
retains it ; 3d, it la not enough to he independent it is necessiry 
moreover to be accustomed to iei,ur h. self tu examine different 
principles, the difteient prccesses of systems ind to gatW 
together their consequences ind then principles it is necessary 
in fine, that the sp nt ot ntic sm should have acquired some 
strength. Ifow call to mind tbit we oie m the lentury of 
Bacon and of Deacartes m the entuiy which eatabli=hed philos 
ophy on the double basis ot mdependenee and tf method 
Skepticism, too, w %s not wanting m the seientepnth centur> it 
was, as it must hive been in proportJon to the i-ast and rich 
dogmatism, whose distinct mimenta and principal repiesentafives 
I have pointed out to jou 

In casting mj eyes ovei the long list of skeptic phdosophere 
which have appealed m the fiist age of mjdem philosophy I 
cannot forbear dw idm,., them at first into two classes the true 
and the false. And here is presented a phenomenon of which I 
have already spoken to jiu * and which we shall heieafter see 
reproduced, but which raiVit he pomted out at its origin 

Call to mind the necessaiy older of the deielopment of the 
human mind, such aa we have seen it by the rapid histoiy wlucli 
I have presented to jou we have P*ei7whpte seen plnlosophy 
spring fram the midst of theology. Having sprung from it, it 
waa at first divided into two dogmatisms, which have often re- 
sulted in the maddest consequences. It waa impossible that the- 

-* See leotni^e i. 
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ology should patiently behold an radepeadent pliiioaophy rise iip 
beside it; and theology must have been so much the more af- 
flicted to see the human mind escape it, as it saw it make a feeble 
trial of its strength. So, with very good intentjon, theology un- 
dertook (and this was its right and its duty) to recall the human 
mind to the sentiment of its weakness. It was thereby of great 
service ; for it is of the utmost importance to remind dogmatism 
continually, that its basis is human reason, and that human reason 
has its limits. But if theology is still serviceable k> the human 
spirit by reminding it of its weakness, this service is not entirely 
disialerested, and the secret or avowed, but very natural aim of 
theology, ia to bring back the human spirit through the sentiment 
of its weakness, by exaggerating this sentiment somewhat, to the 
ancient faith, to the ancient authority from which philosophy set 
out. 

In fact, scareely had independent philosophy, in the seven- 
teenth century, produced a few attempts at idealistic and empuic 
dogmatism, when theology, gaining credit by the errora into 
which philosophy had fallen, hastened to place before it the pic- 
ture of its faults in order to disgust it with its independence, and 
bring it back to feith. This artifice must have been often prac- 
tised in Europe, for its secret was soon known. In 1692 this dis- 
guised skepticism was unmasked and combated, in a book whose 
title is very remarkable, Pffrrhonismus pontijkus.''' 

Nothing is more clear than the fum of Huet : he is dogmatic^ 
and theological. Bisliop of Avranches, employed in the education 
of the youth of France, celebrated besides aa a, learned man, 
Huet, the warm adversary of Descartes and the friend of the 
Jesuits, after having written his famous Censure of the Cartesian 
Philosophy, left a Treatise ore the Weakness of the ffwnan Mind, 
the last conclusion of which is, that it is necessary to return ta 
faith and adhere to it. This pretended skeptic is the author of 
the Evmgelicol Demonstration. But to whom is this demon- 

* ByFr. Turretiiii, ofGenevn; printed at Leyden. 
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atration addressed ? to the human mind apparently, to that 
same human mind which Huet has just convicted of inability to 
attain to truth, and which, consequently, must be incapable of 
sazing the truth of the evacgelieal demonstration.* 

Jerome Hirahaim was a Prenionstrante, and a doctor of the- 
ology in Prague.f His work is a declamation unworthy of the 
attention of the historians of plulosophy. Its spirit is sufficiently 
indicated by its title, wlieh is as follows : De typho generis hu~ 
mani, live de scienUarum. htMitancerutn iwmi ac ventoso iumore, 
difficidtate, lahilitate, fithifate, jactancia, prcesumrptione, income 
modis et perieidis, traatatus hrevis in quo etiam vera sapkntia 
a fidsa discermtw, strnpUdlas mundo contempta extollitiir, 
idiotis in solatium, doctis in cautelam conscriptus. Prag., iii-4, 
1676. 

The Englishman, Joseph GlanviJIe, is a skeptic of more mind, 
but strangely inconsistent. He is, at the same time, avowedly aati- 
d<^;matic and superstiljous to the utmost degree. A member of 
the Roya! Society of London, he defended that illustiious asso- 
ciation against the accusatjon of irreligion which had been made 
i^Mnst it, and which has been since made agmnst similar institu- 
tions. At the same time, chaplain ordinary of the king, he wrote 
more than once in favor of apparitions and spirits, striTOg to 
prove their possibility Md their reality.]; This is a very singular 
sort of skepticism : it is somewhat ana]<^ous to that of the mys- 
tic Agrippa.§ His most celebrated work is entitled : Sdentific 

* Bom at Caen In 163(1, diedin ITBl. CmffurapMlosopMiK Carimaaa, in- 
13, 1889. Sea, on this book, tte beanHftil lettor of Amanld, dted in the 
Prefeee of one Thoaghte fjfPtteail, Pbesack, p. xxii. Tlie PhUosojiUcal Treaiiee, 
tm the Wmhtessq/tieSumtm ZSufefitomKn^ is a poatJiumous worli, wliioh ap- 
peared at AmBterdam, in-13, 1721. See onr opinion of it in tlie ijoolc jnst 
oitud, Pretiite, pp. xvi.-xix. Sea aJao on Huet, the PSJjMopiieoi JVajwiWa, 
(hmapondeitct qf L^SmiM and t^ ai6l Meaiie, 
t Died in MO. 

J SuiiHiismiisimwnpJafoii, orF'ullandfUline^ide!ice iwnofflTtini' uiifc^ o«d 
ajipflWiioiw, *» iwoparis, ihejtnt trealiiig (jfiheifjiimiMUl^, thu aeeond qf their 
rtaloMmne, 1066. There is a 8d edit., 16SD, in-8, 
% See Leoture 10. 
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skepticism,,* or Got^t iffwyranee the way to science, in an essay oj 
the vanity of doffmatidng tmd confident opinwn. It is a regular at- 
tack upon the most accredited dogmatism of that period, idealistic 
dogmatism. Without dwelling upon this work, I will cite an im- 
portant passage from Chapter XXV., in which Glanville eiamines 
Mid refutes dogmatism in relation to the idea of cause. In his opin- 
ion we cannot know any thing, if we do not know it in its cause. 
Causes are the alphabet of science, without which we cannot read 
in the book of nature.f Now we know effects alone, and by 
means of our senses too.J Our senses do not reach beyond phe- 
nomena, and when we wish to relate phenomena to causes invisi- 
ble and above our senses, we can resort only to hypotheses, 
Descartes himself, that great secretary of nature,§ although he 
may have surpassed all the philosophers who preceded him in 
the explanation of the system of the world, has, nevertheless, 
given this explanation only as an hypothesis. In short, if we 
knew causes we should know every thing, so that the pretension 
of dogmatism in regard to causes impHes that of ommscience. 
Doubtless there is not much fa) be boasted of in this work, which 
does not contain more than two or three pages, and which, 
too, is superficial enough, but it must be observed that GlanvUle is 
an Englishman, who enjoyed much celebrity in his own times, 
that Hume in his youth must have found his reputation great 
enough to warrant him in reading his works, and that Uiis attack 
upon the knowledge of causes must be considered as the antece- 
dent in England of that of Hume. 

Pascal[ is much above all these skeptics, but he is one of them. 

* So^piU loierUifiat, oi- Oo^feet igitoranee tie way to srfsKCf , in an essay of {he 
iMn% of dogmoAiag and con^deal o^ndon, 16G6. Heliaa left rJso ^says on 
tsseral iviparfani siiyedi m pMoa<^hy and rdi^n, in-4, 1676. Among the 
essojs tliB first two are ; Against coTifdence in ph^opky / Of si^itimjn a/nd 
eei-taifii^. 

t P. 154. "Those ore the alphabot of science, and nature cannot ba read 
without them." 
% " We know nothing but effects, and those by onr Banae," 
% "Tlie great Eooratary of nature, the mlrocnloua Descartes." 
I Born in 1623, died in 1662. In my work Bespemies de PasioJ, in Bstsl* 
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Pascal is incontcstably skeptical m many of his Thoughts ; and 
the avowed design of Ms book the apology of the Christian re- 
li^on. Neither his slsepticism nor his theology contains any thing 
very remarkahle. His skepticism is that of Montagne and Char- 
ron, which he often reproduce in the same terms ; in it you find 
no new view nor any new ai'gument. It is nearly the same with 
his theology. "What, then, places Pascal so high, and makes his 
originality ? It k that, whilst with other skeptics skepticism is 
nothing more than a play of wit, a combination coolly invented to 
frighten the human mind with itself and biing it back to faith, 
that of Pascal is profoundly sincere and serious. The micert^ty 
of all opinions is not a bugbear in his hands ; it is a phantom im- 
prudently evoked which troubles and piu-sues him. In his 
ThoxtgkU there is one which, though rarely expressed, rules and 
makes itself felt everywhere, the idea of death. Pascal, one day, 
saw death unexpectedly near at hand, and was temfied. He 
fears death, he does not wish to die ; and having, as it were, taken 
in some sort this resolulion, he endeavors as much as possible to 
secure to himself the immortality of the soul It is for the im- 
mortality of the soul, and for that alone that he seeks God and 
from the first gknce which this young geometrician till then a] 
most a stranger to philosophy, oasts over the woiks of pbiloso 
phera, he does not find a dogmatism which satisfies his geomet 
rical habits and his wants, he throws himself into the aims of 
faith, of the most orthodox faith ; for this teaohes and pn mises 
with authority what Pascal would hope foi without feir He is 
not ignorant that this faith has difficulties it is f jr this reason 
perhaps, that he clings to it still more, as to the only treasure 
that rerawna to him, and devotes himself to strengthen every kind 

lishing, for the first time, the Irue text of several tionglila, and in drawing 
nevf and imespeoted thoiights ttora tlio oii^nnl maauBoripte, Wtheito neg- 
lected, I believe that I have established the skeplitaBQi of Piacnl as a philoso- 
pher. See Joucim! (Us SammU, April to November, 1642. On (hi ITseesailg of 
ujwu EdMm (ffhe IhmgliU qf Pascal ; TkniigJits of Pascal, m-ii, 18*2; 2d 
edition, much augmented, 1841, and Sd edition, with a new prefaeo, 1847 ; 
see also JaequeWiK Pasml, m-Vi, 1345. 
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of argument, good and bad; ]ieie solid reasons, there resem- 
bianoes, there even chimeras. Given up to itself, the reason of 
Pascal would incline to skepticism ; but skepticism is nothingnera ; 
and this horrible idea rejects it even in the most imperious dog- 
matism. Thus, on one hand, a skeptical reason ; on the other, 
an invincible necessity of believing : hence, an uneasy skepticism, 
and a dogmatism which also has its inquietudes ; hence, too, even 
in the expression of thought, that melancholy and pathetic char- 
acter which, joined to the severe habits of a geometrical mind. 



I Pascal's writings a style uiuque and of superior 
beauty. 

The skeptical school of Gassendi is of a very different charac- 
ter. In it, in my opinion, fmth is but a resei-ve or a habit. The 
point of departure of this school is empiricism ; its instrument aud 
its form is erudition, which, among other advantages, had that of 
presenting skeptidsm under the respected cloak of antiquity. 
Lamothe lo Vayor follows, at the same time, Chairon and Gas- 
sendi ; he is a sincere skeptic, except the restraint imposed upon 
him as preceptor of the youth of France.* The abh6 Foucherf 
was sumamed the restorer of the new academy, and he wrote a 
book against the di^matism of Descartes and of Malehranche. 

Baylc is the ideal of this school of learned skeptics. He was 
made for skepticism by his good faith and his mobility : his life 
was the image of his character.]; Bom in the Protestant faith, he 
became a Catholic ; no sooner was he a Catholic than he returned 
to Protestantism ; after many adventures he retired to Holland ; 



* Bom at Paris in 16S8, died in 1373. His Fine Dir^eguea in imUaiUm iif 
<fe (mdenis 'kg Eivatim Tuieron are still raad. Hia complete worta have 
taen pnWished by Ms son, 15 vol. in-lB, 1671. 

t Bom in 1644, died in 1698. tWiwJsm on the Sean^aation of Tiidh, ia-19, 
167S. EepVy to the (^Uiciam, in-12, 16T6. DismiaMoTt on ^e Smiimt^ion 
of TpiiSi, eordaiamg iheliMoryaiid theprvtu^ltsofihephiiisojphyefiheAciir- 
dendea, inAM, 1695. On Foneter, see the FM!ssi;epMail .Kapnenfo, Corre- 
spondence of Idbmte and ikt abbs Nicaise, pp. 230, 284, 339-291 ; and Fi-ag- 
ments of CaTtesian Philosophy, p. 895. 

X Born at Carlat, County of Foix, in 1648 ; died In Hollmid in 1706. 
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&t last, it is said, he concluded to I'etuni to Fi-ance and to Cathol- 
icism ; for the one was then the only door to the otlieiv* Bayle 
ia, above all, a friend of paradox. He places himself almost al- 
iTajB behind some name, or beliind some decried opinion which 
he takes up in an imderbaad maimer, without adopting it clearly 
and frankly, and wWcli he escels in elucidating, in fortifying, and 
in putting into circulation. Nevertheless, to be just towai-dahim, 
it must be confessed that he has given to the woi'Id, as his own, 
a number of pai'adoxes which belong to him. For example, in 
the Thoughts on, the Comet was, fov the firet time, found the 
famous principle, since much in vogue, and which is not far from 
the truth : That an idea false or unworthy of God is woi«e than 
indifference or atheism. Again, Bayle advances that one may he 
an honest man and an atheist ; that a people without religion is 
still capable of social order, and that every society is not essen- 
tially religious. But if these paradoxes, and many others.f betray 
in Bayle a skeptical spirit, they do not constitute a regular whole, 
a system of skepticism. Bayle is much more the father of Vol- 
tare than of Hume. 

It remains to me to speak of the myslje school. Thus far we 
have constantly seen the follies of ideahsm and of sensualism pro- 
ducing skepticism, and skepticism, unable to destroy the necessity 
of belief inherent in the human mind, constraining dogmatism to 



* C^ PMic Jnslrmiiion m BbUand, Eottebdam, p. 1S4. " At Eotterdajn, 
aesr tlie Gi'sot Moi-kat, opposite to the statue of Erasmna, is the lionee wliera 
Bayle lived and died, in disgraoB with the Prot^tcnt pai'tj. Siugnlar 'wta 
■thedeBttnyofthJB man of the South of Frnnoe, who, to escape the supeiBti- 
tions of his oivn. eountry, ffellinto thohanda of tlie Sjtiod of Dordrecht, teoA 
passing from one estreme to the other, endod in skaplioiBm. Bayle ia not k 
systamado eieptie like Sextne and Hmne, avowing Ha prindplee, and push- 
ing tham intrepidly to thoir last aonseq^neuooa. His skepladam is, as it were, 
the fruit of wearinees, and the work of a enrioaa and moliilo mind, which 
floats at Tandem in e, sea of orndition." 

+ Sea the Pmsies siw la OoraUe, 4 vol. in-12, 1381, and Ihc articles Mmi- 
ehiais, FaiMcims, in the Meiioniiiaire hteteri^ue at criiifjM. Edit, de Dea- 
miusaaus, 4 voL in-fol., 1540. His worta, with the esccptlon of hia Metioa- 
nmrs. have been colleoted in i vol. iu-fol,, Htiye, 1TS7. 
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clothe the form of mysljcisni. Besides, as skepticism is always, 
in an epoch of liberty and of criticism, in direct proportion with 
dogmatism, so mysticism is almost always in direct proportion 
with botJi skepticism and dogmatism: ho, in the fii-st age of 
modern philosophy, there were as many important mystics as 
there were great skeptics aad celebrated dogmatists. 

Mysticism despairs of the regular processes of science ; it be- 
lieves that we may attain directly, without tl e a d of the senses 
and without the aid of reason, by an immed ate mt t on the 
real and absolute principle of all truth, God * It fi ds God 
either in natm-e, and hence a physical and nat -ai st c myst c ra 
if I may so express it, or in the soul, and hence i n oral a d net- 
aphysical mysticism. In short, it has also its lustoncal Mewa , 
and you conceive that in history it oonsideis especially that 
which represents mysticism in full and under its most regular 
form, that is, religions ; and you conceive agam that it is not to 
the letter of religions, but to their spint thit it clings ; faenoe 
an allegoncal and symbolical mysticism These three points of 
view may he distingmshed in the development of mysti'ism and 
I pray you not to foi'get them ; but it is s ifhc ent th 1 1 have 
pointed them out to you. Without follow g then f ther, I 
shall be satisfied with ^ving you the names of the p nc pal mys- 
tics of each nation of Europe in the seventeentl century 

Germany, which has always been the class g o u d of mysti- 
cism, first offers ns the son of the celebrated Van Helmout, Mer- 
curiusVan Helmont, born in 1618, died ia ]699, who spent 
his 'life in travellmg in England and in Germany, and left 
several works, among others, Opuacula pkilosophica, in-12, 
Amsterdam 1690, and Seder Olam, sive ordo smculorum, hoc est 
hisloriea marralio doctrines pkilosophicm per vnum in quo sunt 
omnia, in-12, 1693. Among the Geraian mystics, must be 
named John Amos, born in 1592 at Oomna in Moravia, and 
flierefore called Comenius; his death occurred in 1671. Ha 
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tried to reform pliysi&s by mysticism ; Spiopsis physiees ad lu- 
men divintwh reformat(B, 1633.* Amos supposes two substances, 
matter and spirit, and light as intermediary. 

In England it is not just to place Cadworthf among the mys 
tics; he is a Piatonist of a firm aad profound mmd who b^nda 
somewhat under the weight of his evudition saA with whom 
method is wanting ; but H, More is decidedly mystic He was 
at fii*st a Cartesian, and Descartes addre^ed several letters to 
him ; then he passed from Cartesianism to mysticism is hi;,h is 
natural enough ; for, in general, remember that as we have seen, 
thus far, that skepticism proceeds from empiricism, so we liave 
seen, and still see, that mysticism proceeds from idealism.^ We 
must not forget among the English mystics of this period, John 
Pordage, a preacher and physician, who introduced into England 
the ideas of the German BOhme, and presented them under a 
regular and systematic foj-m.§ 

In France, mysticism had not less success. Like some histo- 
rians of philosophy, I do not count Pascal among the mystics ; 
for if Pascal abandoned reason for faith, it was for orthodox 



* Gee bIso Jotamit Amos Cotnemi V, Cl.yonaqpWE J>min»»«s, Logil. Bafay., 
IflM, in-8. 

t Died in lfl3S, anthor of The Ti-ne Jn(sKari«a! SysUia offh* JTmverse, Lon- 
don, in-fol., 16rS; EEwedit., 4 vol. in-8, Load,, 1620; transliited into Latin 
byMosheiin, Jona, in-ftil., ITSS, snd 2 vol. Jc-4., Lugd. Bat,, 1773. Sao also 
an excellent poallinmoiis work entitled ; TrmUee coneerimngel^adlmid immu- 
t/AU MopaMp, in-8, Loud., 17B1. 

X Mora was a ooUeagna of Cudworth at Ounbiiclge ; he was bom in lfil4 
Eind died in IGST. He pablielied a mnmtude of WFiUngs, and among others : 
hmmorialUn of the Smith;/ I^iry More, Fdlow cf OhrisPa OoUtgim Camii'idge, 
in-8., Lond., 1659. MuihiriMim Wdcara, Lond., in-8, 1660; Uiora is a 4th 
edit. in-S, lond., 1711. Several of his English pbilosopMcal writings have 
been collected tmder this title: A 06liec&)n cf asveral PMoa^Uail Wri^nga, 
one vol. in-fol., ad edit,, lond., Ifl6a, in-fol. ; 4th edit, 1712.— S Mori Oa- 
ti^fri^fienais op&TFt or/mififUi^7bg^iBLaihrjEi/^i^tasimti j^/nt^ ^ero XaUmiiUe do- 
nata, 2ml. ia-foL Zand., 1676, 1 mi.— ffi Mm, Qmt. opera i&eologiaa, an- 
glice qiddefitBCj'iptaV'WUj vera pet' aucloremZBii3i(eredd^iati'ii-fi>i-,VJQ0j Lond. 

I Bom in 1625, died in 1898. Msiaph^sijia mia et dwina, 8 sols., 1725, 
Fnncfbrt and Leipzle. Sophia, sine deleDiio atUstis supUvMce de immdo inia^wi 
et stSwfw, Amelelod., 1699. Thejleffia MgsHca, Amst, 16»8. 
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faith ; wliilat mysticism always inclines to 1 ete odoxy \or will 
I place Malebi-anche in this class ; for at fi -st Malebruiche does 
not subject reasoa to faith, but he establi he the c nfo tq ty of 
the one to the other ; then, too, the faith of M 1 b -mche s o -tho- 
dos, like that of Pascal. I sboidd he m e te pted to place 
Fenelon among them ; for the author of tl e M xti s of tka 
Saints prefers contemplation to thought and p e !o e to action 
and it may now be sMd that his faJth is not very orthodox. 
Fenelon is therefore a mystic ; but whether from weakness, or 
humility, or good sense, he does not go beyond that degree of 
moral mysticism which is called quietism.* The most decided 
French mystic of this epoch is Pien'e Poiret, a Protestant minis- 
ter who was horn at Metz in 1646, and who died in Holland in 
1719. A Cartesian like More, he, like More, abaudoned Carte- 
manism, or i-ather he overstrsuned all its consequences, which led 
him to mysticism. He was the editor of the works of Antoinette 
Boiuignon, 19 volumes in,-8, 1679-86; and he himself wrote a 
great number of works. The most celebrated is written m 
French : Economy of Divine Providence, 16eT, 1 vols, in-8, 
ti-anslafed into Latin in 3 vols, in-4, Amst«lod., 1705, reprinted 
m 1728. We must notice also the Cogitationes rationales de 
Deo, ardma et molo, in-4, 1677, and with great augmentations, 
Amstelod., 1685 ; a third edition in-4, I7l5. Herem is found a 
free Cartesianism, with a well-defined mysticism and a solid refu- 
tation of Spinoza. Theology of the Heart, 3 vols, in-12, 1690; 
Theology of Lone, 1691 ; De eruditime solida, superfidaria et 
falsa, 1692, 2d edition, 3 vols, in-4, 1707 ; Fides et ratio eol- 
latm aa mo uiraqm loco redditm adverms prindpia J. Lockii, 
Amstelod., 1707 ; Vera et eognita omnium prima, sive de «a- 
tttra idaarum, 1715; a new edition of several wiitmgs of 



■■'■ BcplkaiiondesMa^iiMsdea&^MSfin.-'l^, 1697. Th& refutation of Bos- 
auetisalaoof 1697, fiisfiTM&'onffw&sJJofei'ofW&ms, in-4. See on QuietiBin, 
let Seriea, Vol. 2, Lectoi'as 9 aad 10, p. 108, etc., anii the opinion of Leilodla 
OB tills great oontrOTM'By, Fragmmta pMloaopki/iuea, OorrespondeiKe de JeiJ- 
mfo ft ds Meaise, p. 314. 
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Madame Guyon and some of tlic spiritual works of Fenfeloii. 
After his death was published : Fetri Foireii Posthuma, 
in-4, 1721, with a aotace of liis life and his works, Th& 
only one of which I shall here speak, is a very curious letter ia 
which be gives a pretty clear idea of mysticism, enumerates its 
roost essential points of view, and concludes by a hlstoiy, or at 
least by an extended nomenclature of mystic authors.* This 
short letter ia a mystic monument which may take the place of 
many otheiB. According to Poiret, the foundation of mysticism 
ia pai-tly in the impotence of the reason and pai-tly in the corrup- 
tion of the wiU ; hence the necessity of receiving every thing 
from God, (ruth by faith and i-evelation, virtue by grace. Prac- 
tical perfection consists in being a mere instrument of divine ac- 
tion, pati Deum Beique actus. The mysticism of Poiret is espe- 
cially moral and pi-actical, whilst Pordage, Amos, and Van 
Helmont are rather naturalistic mystics. Towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century a vaster mysticism arises, which in- 
cludes the three essential points of view of mysticism, sentimental 
and moral mysticism, natwalistic mysticism, and allegoric mysti- 
cism. You see that I allude to the doctrine of the famous 8we- 
denboi^.f Swedenboig closes all the mysticism of the seven- 
teenth century, as Bayle closes the skepticism of the same age, 
and as Leibnitz and Locke represent and sum up its empiricism 
and its idealism. 

I have shown to you the opposition and the struggle of these 

* .BiMiofftara my^Acoram. Amatfllod., 1708. In. the middla of the book 
ia tho lettor in queedou : ^istota de prme^ms ei charaelei'iiiis gMws }ira- 
i^ui'i^m/)riimsaei^ernm(Mcioreamys&^et^Titadleafuereinetrucli. At the 
end, some Aimotaiumes et addUioiua, irith a eaiaiognis aauterwm la^iHcoiiim. 

t His woiks are innumerable. The piincipal aie an tbUov/s : Atmami^ 
iSwedetiiorffii Opera phUoaopMsa et mirurdlia, B v. in-ibl., BresSie et Lipsiee, 
V!3i.—Prodiii!miiipMloeyiMiB ratux^mamiisdeiiifinito et c/msa^tuili ei'eaiiimi), 
de^e mecamime operationie omnia el nuyom, DresdEe Et Upaite, ITSi, in-12. 
Dodrma nmia Siemtolymfe, in-4. Amstelod., 1T63. — De otih et ^ue inirdbi- 
Wmi, a de m/emo ex ^ae audHis et -sisis, in-4. lend,, VHt.—Ddiiia so^wot- 
Ua de aBmre coT^ugaU; post gwa se^uimiw j^ohpiates mjsiwimeiS! ami/re scarta- 
livio, in-4. AmBtoIod., 1763. — Vera Ohrieiiana rellgie conlin^as ■amversma 
theole^iarn name eededie, in-4. Amstelott., 1771. 
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four schools, but we must not fot^et their unity ; it is in that of 
the common spirit of the seventeenth century, it is in that of tho 
great movement which all these schools have in their way served. 
They are united to one another, they act upon one another. The 
honor of our Descartes is in having inspired or aided them all. 
Hobbes and Gassendi follow Descartes even in their writings 
agiunst him ; Locke proceeds directly from him, although he sep- 
arates from him; Berkeley continues Malebranche; Leibnitz is a 
Cartesian ; Wolf, who is a Leibniteian, is consequently a Cartesian. 
On the other hand, Pascal and Huet have their eyes upon Des- 
cartes. Finally, More and Poiret come from Descartes, whom 
they refute and whom they abandon; and Swedenhorg has be- 
fore him, as a bugbear, the mathematical abstractions of Wolf. 
They suppose and piwluce one another, and compose by their 
strife an indivisible group : the same period, the same spirit, 
with the diversities necessary to place this unity in relief; the 
same point of departure, if not the same aim ; finally, the same 
language and common terminology. We feel that they spring 
from the same trunk, although they form different branches and 
belong to the same family whose father is Descartes, or rathei 
the spirit of the seventeenth century. 

If this spirit has sent its roots into the eighteenth century, as 
for instance in Berkeley and Wolf, these roots have not the less 
sent their roots into the seventeenth century, and there indeed is 
their native soil. Berkeley is the offspring of Malebranche ; and 
Wolf is Leibnitz himself with Iras genius. Tlie spirit of a century 
neither dies nor is bom upon a certain day ; the spirit of the 
seventeenth century no more ceased to esiat in 1700 than that of 
the eighteenth in 1T99. The spirit of a period may change sev- 
eral times in a single century, or embrace several. In general 
the first years of a century do not belong to it ; they are the prc- 
longation and the echo of that which preceded and which in a 
manner died during the uncertaan period when the followmg 
century was bom. So to the spirit of the seventeenth century 
we must refer the first third of the eighteenth. Then, and then 
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only, the first age of modem philosophy closed and an entirely 
new development began for it: a new dogmatism, a, new empir- 
ieism, and a new idealism appear, which will produce a new 
skepticism, which will engender a new mysticism ; then, in short, 
be^ns tiie second E^e of modem philosophy, which is tiie philos- 
ophy of the eighteenth century properly so called. Before enter- 
ing upon it, let us cast a last look upon the age which I have 
traced, and which we wiU abandon to-day. 

Observe that this great period of the history of philosophy, 
viewed in all its phenomena, has resolved itself into the same 
classification in which the systems of India, of Greece, of scho- 
lasticism, and of the Revival have arranged themselves. Here 
we have not only the same olasafication of systems, but more- 
over the same formation. Idealism and empiricism first present 
themselves ; they rapidly produce skepticism, and it is only when 
skepticisnt has decried idealistic and empiric dogmatism that 
mysticism begins to appear, or at least to take a high importance. 
Thus beho]d modem philosophy, at its commencement, provided 
with the four elementaiy systems of all philosophy. Behold it 
constituted. In fact, a philosophy is not constituted so long as it 
has not all its organic elements, and it has all its organic elements 
only when it is in possession of the four systems which I have 
designated to yon. Modem philosophy has taken a century 
and a half to form ilself and to acquire the elements which are 
y to it ; its first age extends from the first years of the 
jentury to the middle of the eighteenth. Then only 
it was constituted ; but it was constituted, and its future is secure ; 
and unless some great catastrophe should suddenly take place 
tlie principles which it contfuns must recdve their deiebpment 

So much for its interior constitution; its extencr constitution 
is equally good. In the fifteenth and sisteentL centuries mid 
era philosophy had but one home, or at least it had a pnncipal 
home, Italy. It was m Italy that the philosophy of the bfteenth 
and axteenth centuries shone forth in splendor other countnes 
&d. little else than reflect it. But in the sevent«enth century all 
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Europe became the theatre of philosophy ; phUosophy was every- 
where acclimated ; it thrust its roots into the very heart of Eu- 
rope, in France, in England, in Germany; these were the equal 
and differeat homes of modem civilization. If philosophy had 
remained in Italy, where would it now be? But, thank God, it 
descended to the seventeenth century, from that ingenious and 
unfortunate Italy, into those strong and fruitful lands which he- 
long ever to the new spirit, France, England, Germany ; and 
there it has materially secured, thus to speak, the immense future 
which its interior constitution promised to it. 

Add that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, philosophy 
had scarcely any means of expression save a single language, and 
that too a dead language, the Latin ; there were doubtless some 
exceptions, but in the seventeenth century the Latin language 
became the exception ; then philosophy everywhere began to 
make use of national languages, which it enriched and regulated. 
There are very few great philosophical worlcs in the seventeenth 
century which are not written in Freuch* or in English ;| the 
Latin language was still sust^ned in the North and in Gennany.J 
yet somewhat barbarous and destitute of language and of litera- 
ture. Leibnitz, however, was beginning to write§ in German on 
philosophical matters, inviting his compatriots to imitate his ex- 
ample, and Wolf sometimes followed it. 

Behold modem philosophy then, at the end of the seventeenth 
centuiy, constituted, I repeat it, interiorly and exteriorly; it 
possessed its four necessary elements ; it was naturalized in the 
three great nations which represented civilization ; it had at its 
service living languages, full of the future, and which placed it in 
direct commumcation with the masses. Thus it marched for- 



* Deseartea, Maletranche, Atnaiild, Fenelon, Boaauct, often Leibnitz, 
Bajle, Poiret in part. 

t Several pmlB ef Bacon and of Hobbes, Looke, Glanvillo, CndworU!, 
Berkolej. 

{ The Hoilander Spinoia, Loibnite, and Wolf in part, Swedenfaorg. 

S S^£ei/iiiil^'sIlsu^eisSc!tr^tm,otiL Subrauer, 2 -vol. iii-I8, 1E3&-1M0. 
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wai-d, to become one day an independent, univeiisal, and almost 
popular power. 

In closing, I sKould make some apologies to you for reacHng 
so slowly the very heart of my subject, the history of philosophy 
in Europe during tte eighteenth centuiy. I feai- lest you may 
have foimd these prolegomena both too short and too long. But 
one may abridge and not be superficial, and I flatter myself 
that in this rapid sltetch not one celebrated school, not one im- 
portant name, and consequently not a single important element 
of the histoiy of philosophy, has been omitted. As to length, I 
shall be pardoned if you form a clear idea of my true sum. Th^ 
aim is to draw philosophical conclusions from the study which we 
must puraue together of the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury : my road is historical, it is true, but my aim is dogmatical ; 
I tend to a theoiy, and this theory I demand from history. But 
every theory fonnded upon history is related to it, and is 
measured by the extent of the historical space run over. Sup- 
pose that I operate upon a single century, the eighteenth for 
example : I believe that in examining closely this single century 
we shall find in it idealism, empiricism, skepticism, and mysti- 
cism, and thence we shaU be able to draw a certain theory of the 
human mind and of its laws ; but this theory will necessai'ily be as 
Umited in its legitimate results as the single eiperience that serves 
it as a basis ; for do you know whether all centuries resemble the 
eighteenth ? Do you know whether all the systems of every cen- 
tm'y enter into the plan of the clasafiealion of the systems of the 
eighteenth century ? This page of the human mind, thus opened 
before you, is certainly more or less important ; but thereby we 
can conclude nothing in regai-d to the human mind itself, for 
there are many other pages ; its history fills many other centu- 
ries ; and a legitimate theory of its nature and its laws must rest 
on a vast number of experiments. Now this theory is our 
avowed aim. In order to amve at it, it was necessary then, in 
taking a single century, m order to study it thoroughly, it was 
necessary, I sny, to rest this century on all anterior centuries, so 
Vol. II. C 
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that it might be its crown and pinnacle, and identify so well 
the essential elements of which it is composed, with those which 
the entire history of philosophy comprehend, that this single 
century might be legitimately taken for the faithful representa- 
tive of universal history. Then the eighteenth century is no 
longer an accident, an isolated arbitrary experience ; it is aot 
by chance that the eighteenth century is divided into idealism, 
into empiricism, into skepticism, into mysticism ; it was thus de- 
veloped, beoaase it could not be otherwise than thus developed, 
because in all the great epochs of philosophy we have found 
always and everywhere these four great systems which we may 
consider as the necessary, simple, and indecomposable elements 
of the histoiy of philosophy. 

At the commencement of the fourth lecture proposing this 
question : What is the philosophy of the eighteenth century ? in 
what does it resemble the pliilosophy of anterior ages, in what 
does it differ from it ? I answered that the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century resembles that of anfeiior ages in that it eon- 
tUiuea it, and that it differs from that philosophy in that it contin- 
ues it in greater proportions and on a greater scale. What I then 
advanced I now repeat with more authority ; for I now speak 
from the summit of the entire history of philosophy, and in the 
name of the laws of the human mind which three thousand years 
of experience have made known to us. 

Let that be my excuse and my apolt^y for these loag prole- 
gomena. You have thus far M.ded me by the promptness of your 
intfilligence, while we have been travelling together through the 
centuries on the perilous he^hts of science and of history. I 
need the assistance of all your patience, now that I must lead 
you through the vast details of the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

IN" THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

TEAS leSB SECOND HALF-YEAR. 



SENSUAIISTIC SCHOOL. SYSTEM 0]? LOCKE. 



Of the nuitb-od of obaerrotJOD and of indnction in hiatoiy.— That induclioc, 
resting upon the obEervaUon of all the nrtloriot fhcls in the philoBopliy of 
hiatorj, dividas at flret the philosophy of the eightesnlh oeiitnry into four 
ByBtems. — Conflrmatioii of induction by fects.— IMyision of the Enropean 
schools of the eighteenth century into fbur school : sensnaliBfie, idesh^lic, 
slfepUQal, mystical. Divirion of this oonree into four ooiTCspondiug parla. — 
Order of the development of these four sobools, and oonsequently the 
order to follow in their expoaifon.— Spirit of thia coui'so.— Its last am. 

The analysis of the human mind has demonati-ated to tis that 
in its naturjd deTclopment it ends at four fundamental points of 
view, which meaauie it and wholly represent it. These four 
points of view, in their scientific expression, ^ye four elementary 
systems r sensualism, ideaJism, skepticism, and mysticism. And, 
as the history of philosophy is the manifestation of the human 
mind in time and space, there must he in history all that there is 
in the human mind : so, we have not feared to affiim, in advance, 
that the history of philosophy would constantly reproduce these 
foiu; systems. 

Thia is not a hypothetical method, it is a rational method, as 
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Bacon says ;* it conasts in going from the humaa mind, which is 
the material of history, to history, which is the manifestation of the 
human mind, and in confirming one by the otter. And we haye 
not confined ouraelvea to the rational method, we have joined to 
it the experimental method ; we have interrogated history as we 
have interrogated the human mind. I have exhibited to you all 
the great epochs of the history of philosophy; I have shown you 
successively the East, Greece, scholasticism, the philosophy of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, finally all the first period of 
modern philosophy, from the first years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury up to 1T50. Not only have I run over with you all these 
epochs, but I am not conscious of having omitted in each one of 
these any important school, and in each of these schools any 
celebrated system ; and entne history at each one of these 
epochs lias adjusted itself to the frame itself which the analysis 
of the human mind had furnished us. The last result of the ex- 
periences of history has been the constant recuirence, in each 
epoch, of the four systems which are intimately connecled with- 
out being confounded, which are developed unequally, but har- 
moniously, and always with a mariied progress. Why, then, 
have we not the right to convert the constant recurrence of this 
phenomenon into a law of history ? 

Call to mind hy what processes and upon what conditions we 
obtain a law in the physical o:-der. When a phenomenon pre- 
sents itself mth such a charaeter in such a circumstance, and 
when, the circumstance changing, the character of the phenome- 
non changes also, it follows that this character is not a law of the 
phenomenon ; for this phenomenon can stiU appear, even when 
this character no longer exists. But if this phenomenon appears 
with the same character in a succession of numerous and diverse 
cases, and even in all the cases that fall under the observation. 



* Precoding Vol., Lecture 9.— On tbe neoBsBity of uniting the ratioofll 
method and the exporiraeDtal melliod, beb Vol, 1 of this Series, Leotnre i, 
imd first Series, Vol, 2, Disaours d^ Oaveriare, and Lecture 1. 
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we hence conclude tliat this character docs not pertain to snch 
or such a circumstance, but to the existence itself of the phe- 
nomenon. Such is the process whicli gives to the phjaoal phi- 
losopher and to tlie naturalist 'what is called a law. When a 
law has been thus obtained by observation, that is, by the com- 
parison of a great nnmber of pariicular cases, the mind in posses- 
sion of this law ti-aiKfers it from the past to the fiitwi-e, and pre- 
dicts that, in alt the analogous circumstances that can take place, 
the same phenomenon will be produced with the same character. 
This prediction is induction : induction has for a necessary condi- 
tion a supposition, that of the constancy of nature ; for leave out 
this supposition, admit that nature does not resemble herself, and 
the night does not guarantee the coming day, the fiiture eludes 
foresight, and there no longer exists any thing but arbitrary 
chance: all induction is impossible,* The supposition of the 
constancy of nature is the necessary condition of induction; but 
this condition being granted, induction, resting upon sufficient 
observation, has all its force. In the moral oi-der, the same pi-o- 
cesses seveiely employed conduct to the same results, to laws 
which give to the moraUst and the historian, quite as well as to 
the physical philosopher and the naturalist, the right to foresee 
and to predict the future. All the epochs of the history of phi- 
losophy being ^ven, that is, all the experiments upon which ob- 
servation of this kind can bear, when all these experiments, very 
different by reason of external circumstances, have always offered 
na the same phenomenon with the same character, that is, the 
constant recuiTence of these fom- elementary systems, distinct 
from each other and developed by each otlier, I ask, what is 
wanting to ^ve us the right to considei- this result as the law it- 
self of the history of philosophy ? WUl it be said that observa- 
tion bears upon too small a number of cases ? But we have 
commenced with the E^t, and we have been as far as to 1150 : 
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we have five great experiments, one of wtiuh embraces twelve 
hundred years. Observation bears therefore upon a sufficiently 
great number of particulai- caseis ; it bears at least upon all exist- 
ing cases ; we have omitted none : each great philosophical ex- 
periment has presented the same character, the division into four 
elementary systems. There remains only one condition to be ful- 
filled, to wit, the supposition of the constancy of the human mind, 
a supposition as necessaiy here as that of the constancy of nature 
in the physical order, Bnt what right has the physical philoso- 
pher to suppose that nature is rathei' constant to herself, than 
the moralist to suppose that the human mind is constant to itself ? 
All human life is founded upon the suppoation of the constancy 
of human nature * You suppose that humanity will do to-mor- 
row what it has done to day the circumstances being analogous, 
8S you suppose that natuie wll not finl to reproduce what has 
already been produced Induction, therefore, has the same value 
in one case as in the other So when, after having met, in all the 
great epochs of the hjstory of phdosopby from the East up to 1 750, 
the same phenomenon with the same character, I come to the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, induction founded upon the 
experience of three thousand years authorizes me to predict that 
if this new experiment is extended, developed, completed (for an 
incomplete experiment proves nothing), the human mind, con- 
stant to itself in the eighteenth century, will reproduce the same 
philc«ophical phenomena which it has thus far produced, with 
the same characters, and that the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century will also be resolved into sensualism, into idealism, into 
skepticism, and into mysticism. Historical induction incontesta- 
bly bears us thus far ; it only remains to submit this le^timate 
conjecture to a I^t and decisive proof, that of facts. 

The philosophy of the eighteenth centmy forms a great ex- 
periment. Never, at any epoch of history, has there appeared 
in less time a greater number of systems ; never have more 

'■- Kk*. Strisi, Vo). 4, Lcutiice 33, p. 4Si. 
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schools disputed with more sudor the empii-e of philosophy. 
The experiment is very rich, and at the same time it is perfectly 
clear ; for, with a little instruction, one may easily possess him- 
seK of all the systems of which the European phiigsophy of the 
<3ghteeiith century k composed. Now, an attentive study of all 
these systems ^ves pFecisely the same result which induction, 
drawn from the laws of history and from the laws of the human 
mind, would in advance suggest ; and I undeilalie to dc 
strate that in fact, in the eighteenth centuiy, as in the s 
teenth, as in the period of tlie Revival, as in the middle age, as in 
Greece, as ia the East, there were only four fimdamental systems, 
the four which you have ali'eady seen. Everywhere, it is true, 
reigns a contrary prejudice. The eighteenth centuiy is a century 
so great, so glorious for the human mind, that it is very natural 
that all the schools shotdd contend for it among themselves. 
Here, it is almost a dogma that sensualism constitutes the whole 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, and sums up civilization. 
There, sensualism is regarded as a sort of anomaly, as an in- 
agnificant phenomenon the whole office of which, in a picture 
of modem philosophy, is to cast a shadow upon tlie fundamental 
system, idealism. On another side, there are not wanting peo- 
ple who honor the eighteenth centuiy for quite another reason, 
as having espanded and firmly estahlished in the world, con- 
tempt of all systems, skepticism. Hoar also the disciple of 
Swedenborg ; he will say to you that the eighteenth century is 
the definite advent of divine philosophy. Wience come these 
contrary prejudices? From a veiy simple cause; each one, in- 
stead of elevating himself to a European point of view, usually 
stops at the point of view of his own countiy. But a country, 
whatever it may he, in Europe, is only a fi'agment tif Europe, and 
represents there only one side of the human mind and of things. 
It is therefore natural that in each countiy of Europe a pai-ticu- 
lar system should reign, and that all those who are within the 
hoiizon of this system should not see beyond it, and should make 
Europe in the image of theh native land. But just because in 

e* 
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each country of Europe a particular system taa reigned, as there 
ia more tlian one country in Europe, I conclude thiit for this very 
reason, no particular system has reigned exclusively in Europe, 
and tliat European philosophy in the eighteenth century is the 
triumph of a single thing, of a thing much greater than all sys- 
tems, philosophy itself. 

Yes, philosophical Europe in the eighteenth century belongs 
only to philosophy ; it contams all systems, it is ruled by no one 
of them ; I go farther, and I say tliat if the general philosophy 
of Emvspe, which it is always necessary to have in view, com- 
prises in itseK the different systems which rule in the different 
countries of Europe, each one of these countries, in order to be 
a part of the great European unity, taken in itself is also a unity 
more or less considerable ; and that this pardculai' unity, if it is 
somewhat rich, and if the philosophical spirit takes in it a devel- 
opment of some extent, still presents, under the domination of 
such or such a particular system, all the other systems, obscure, 
it is true, but not entirely smothered by the vanquishing system ; 
so that the philosophy of each great country of Europe is a com- 
plete philosophy, which has four distinct elements, among which 
there is one which it elevates above all the rest. 

It is certain that in France the philosophical system which 
reigned in the eighteenth century was that which derived every 
thing from sensible data ;* but it must not be supposed that 
other systems were entirely wanting to France. Without speak- 
ing of the ancient spiritualism of Descartes and Malebranebe, 
which was not extinguished among us with the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy, and which had as a representative in the eighteenth the 
Abbe de Lignac, the author of some excellent works, among 
others the TimoigiMge du Sens intime,j can one say that spiritu- 
alism was destitute of splendor in the country where Rousseau 
wrote ? Is Rousseau any thing else than energetic opposition to 
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the spirit of tlie philosophy of his times ? Neglect the eailiest 
works produced when Bousseau was ignorant of himself and was 
searching for himself, consider only the great monuments of the 
maturity of liis talent, and in them you will everywhere find, 
under forms more or less severe, an avowed system of spiritual- 
ism ; everywhere Bousseau defends conscience, di^nterested vir- 
tue, human Uberty, the immateriality and the immortality of the 
soul, and divine providence. It is sufficient to mention the first 
part of the Profession, de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard. We know 
that Rousseau had written a refutation of the book of Helvedus ; 
but the parUament having condemned Helvetius and burned his 
hook, Rousseau suppressed his refutation.* Turgot, a man very 
inferior to the author of Smile as a writer, but whn was much 
superior as a philosopher, also declared himself an adversary of 
Helvetius in a confidential letter to Condorcet, which Dnpont de 
NemouiS has published. His Disamrses on Universal History, 
and the article entitled Existence in the Encyclopidie, bear a 
somewhat undecided but real impress of spiritualism.f As to 
skepticism, in order not to perceive it in Fi-ance in the dghteenth 
centmy, it would he necessary to forget Voltaire. What, in fact, 
is Voltaire ? \ good sense somewhat supei-ficial ; and, in this de- 
gree, common sense always leads to skepticism. Voltaire doubt- 
less attached himself to the seusualistic school, as skepticism usu- 
ally does ; but he constantly rejected its most bitter consequen- 
ces, when he seriously explained himself. If he supported with 
all his talent the philosophy of Locke, which he regaided as the 
philosophy of tlie new times, against the philosophy of Descartes 
exaggerated asd compromised by Malebrancte, te took good 
care not to adopt the extravagances of Helvetius and d'Holbach ; 



* First Series, Vol. 3, Leotviiea 4 and E, p. 203. 

t On Turgot, in this Series, Vol. 1, Lecture 9, and First Serira, Vol. 1, 
Leoture 17, p. 14T ; Vol. 3, Lectures on Helvetius, p. 203 ; Vol. 4, Leetnro 
IB, p. BOl, 

X On Voltaire, in this Series, Vol. 2, Leetnre 1, and First Series, Vol. 8, 
lecture 1, p. B8 ; leotnre 3, p. SO ; Laoturee i and 6, p. 201. 
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his philosojihy consisted in idopting no system, and in udiculing 
all systems lie is fckepticism m ifs most brilliant and Lghtest 
dieis It IS aLo jiist tt recognize that 1113 '.ticism hTS nfver liad 
in Fi mce an mteipretPr moie piofound more eloquent, and who 
has exeici'ed more influence than feaint Martin. The works <jf 
Sunt Mirtin celebrated in all Europe bave made a school 

If m England you onlj look at London m the eighteenth cen- 
tury you will doubtless tbeie see little else than sensualism. 
But even at London you would find, by the ade of Priestley, 
Price, that ai-dent friend of liberty, that ingenious and profound 
econoiuist. who renewed and brilliantly sustained the Platonic 
idealism of Cudworth.f I know tliat Price is an isolated phe- 
nomenon at London ; but the whole Scotch school is more or 
less spiritualistic. Not without glory are the names of those pro- 
fessore who have succeeded each other in Scotland in the chaii-s 
of Aberdeen, of Glasgow, of Edinburgh, from the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century up to our day — Hutcheson, Smith, Reid, 
Fei-guson, Beattie, and Dugald Stewart.J Itt regard to skepti- 
cism, it will be sufficient for me to name Hume, who by himself 
alone is an entire school.§ Mysticism is found in every part of 

* He has by turns pnbHsied linnslnlaoas or imitaUoiis of Bokme and 
OTiginnl writings- Thoy oi'o ns follows, in otoonologioid order r Qf Mi'- 
rora and. TniSt, Ljoiib, 1T76, 1 vol, in-8; JMwdl Fisture ^ Gte Eda- 
ttont wl«A edsi ietweim God, Man., and tie UidiKi'se, Edlntrngli, 1732, S vol. ; 
TieJfim if Appetite, Lyons, 1790, 1 vol. ; Scce Sanui,! vol., Paris, 17B2; The 
Sev) Mm, Pnris, in^, 1 vol., tlie fonrtli year oflLbeily; Oyacendng the ^ipU 
qf JSwiii«, 1800, a vol. ; the Day^riag, 1800, 2 vol. ; 3S« T/tree Ptwioipfes 
•if i&e DU>imi JJue/jaa, 1302, 2 vol. ; The Jfisitrijy ijf t^ .Suman. Spa^ PbtIb, 
I60S, 1 vol. ; ^bur QaesUorts in. regard to (ia Soul, 1807, 1 vol ; CbiMwnin^ Sie 
Triple I^e of Man, ISOB, 1 vol. ; PoaOmniiHia Worka, Tonra, B vol., 1807, 

t laohsrd Price, hom in 1728, diad in 1791. List of hia pMlosophioEl 
writings : Brntnii of the FHncip(^ QuesHoaa in Hiyfala, London, 175S, 3d edi- 
tion, London, 1737 ; ^bar JHsaertationi on iVowiJnft?, on. Prayer, ele., 2d 
edilioii, 179B ; A H-ta JXemtiiim if tAe Doi^-int if MattrialieTa and PltSo- 
scpMeaX Jfiuwssi^, ia a Gyrreepmidence ieiween St. iVwe and Dr. FrieaSe^, by 
Dr. Priestley, London, 1778. 

l'Fiiv,t'Seiies,Vo\.i, Scotch Sdmol. 

g First Serins, Vol. 1, Leotnro 10 ; and Vol. i, passim. 
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Englsind. E«collect that Swedenborg, during his sojourn at 
London, founded there a mystJcal school which niunbei*s many 
partisans, has its periodic^ organs, journals, and, it is sdd, even 
several chapels. 

Doubtless that which rules beyond the Rhine is idealism. 
Such is the genet-al character of the great philosophy whicL 
sprang up at Kcenigsbui^ iu 1781, with the Oi'itiq'u.eof pure Rea^ 
son,* and has been mdntaJned with a continually increasing prog- 
ress up to our times, by an uninterrupted course of superior men 
whose names begin to pass beyond the limits of their own coun- 
try. Idealism is enthroned in Germany, but it must not be sup- 
posed that it has there entirely effaced the other systems, not 
even sensualiam, Kant found a veiy strong opposition in Feder 
and Weiashaupt,f in Tiedomann,J especially in Herder, who 
wrote several works against the doctrine of Kant, and whose phi- 
losophy of history was composed in the sense of the philosophy 
of Locke.§ Skepticism had as a repi-esentalive in Germany M. 
Schulze, the spirited author of ^nesidemus.\\ Quite as ingeni- 
ous and profound as Schulze, Frederic Jacobi^ equally combated 
empiricism and idealism, and renewed the skepticism of Hume 
by changing its cbai-acter iu favor of sentiment and enthusiasm ; 
an original thinkerj a writer of the first order, whose i-enown has 
increased since his death, and equals that of his illustrious rival, 
Schelhng. As to mysticism, we are very sure of finding it in 
abundance in the comitry of Biihme and Sweilenboi^. 

This very incomplete review is sufficient to demonstrate what 
it was neeessmy to establish, that, if in each country of Europe 
there reigned perhaps a particular system, this particular system 
nowhere abolished the other systems. How take from all these 
different countries the analogous systems, and place them by the 
side of each other ; put together a]I the sensualistic systems of 

* lii'st Serins, 7ol. 5. 

t Ibid., and Vol. I, Lectare 13. 

I Ibid. 

1[ Oq Jiicobl, ses fitvther on in tliii 
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France, of Germany, and of England, then all the idealistic sys- 
tems, then the skeptical systems, then the mystical systems, and 
you will have upon the stage of European philosophy four great 
schools, all of which are i-ecommended by conaderaWe services, 
ajid present to impartial posterity names almost equally cele- 
brated. If, moreover, we search for the part of eaeb country m 
the general work, we shall find that France and England espe- 
cially represent sensualisio and skepticism ; Scotland and Ger- 
many, in different degrees, spiritualism ; in regai-d to mysti- 
cism, there ia a little of it everywhere, and particularly in Ger- 

Such is the result which observation gives us : observation, 
then, confirms the theory. Induction, resting upon the entire 
history of the past, divided in advance the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century into four great schools ; and we have foimd 
that in fact this epoob of the histoiy of philosophy is thus divi- 
ded. This divifflon, which in itself would be only a i-eal but arbi- 
traiy fact, becomes a necessaiy fact by its relation to the entire 
history which it continues ; it expresses a law of this history. 
Let us carefully follow it. As philosophical Europe in the eigh- 
teenth century is divided into four great schools, so this course 
will be divided into four parts. 

I shall exhibit in turn to you the seasualistic school, the ideal- 
istic school, the skeptical school, the mystical school. But by 
which of these shall I conunenco ? In what order should I pre- 
sent them to you ? 

Analysis of the human mind has given, us not only four differ- 
ent points of view ; it has given us those four points of view in 
an intimate correlation which it is important to observe. The 
human mind does not start by negation ; for, in order to deny, it 
is necessary to have something to deny, it is necessary to have 
affirmed, and affirmation is the first act of thought, Man. there- 
fore, commences by beheving perhaps ia this; perhaps in that, 
and the first system is necessarily dogmatical. This dogmatism 
is sensualistio or idealistic, according as man puts move confi- 
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deiice in tlioiight or Beiisibility, but it is iniposable that we 
shoiild be^ by skepticism. On the other hand, if skepticism 
presupposes dogmatism, mysticism in its tm'n pi-esupposes skep- 
ticism. For what is mysticism ? it is, once more, an act of de- 
spair on the part of human reason, which, after having naturally 
believed in itself, and having started by dogmatism, frightened 
and discOTiraged by skepticism, takes refuge in sentiment, in pure 
contemplation and immediate intuition. Behold the necessary 
movement of systems in the human mind.* In drawing conclu- 
sions from the human mind in regard to its history, we have not 
feared to affii-m that here too history would i-eproduce what the 
analyas of the human mind had given us ; and the expeiimental 
method, always agreeing with the rational method, has eveiy- 
where shown us, in each of the great epochs of the history of 
philosophy, sensualism and idealism, skepticism and mysticism, 
reciprocally developed by each other in an invariable progress and 
order. Everywhere, in the first part of each epoch, we have en- 
countered two dogmatisms which soon, engaging in contest with 
each other, wound each other, and end by producing skepticism ; 
this, in its turn, reacts upon them and modifies them, while they 
also exercise a powerful influence upon its course and its charac- 
ter ; and then appears mysticism, which, produced, as it were, 
out of fear of skepticism and disti'ust of all dogmatism, equally 
shuns both, and attaches itself to them again through the war- 
fare itself which it raises against them. This constant order of 
the development of systems, we can establish as a law, which 
shall have the same vahdity as that of the division of systems 
into four classes ; and consequently we can, with the same cer- 
tainty, predict that in the eighteenth century not only will the 
same systems be reproduced, but that tbey will be reproduced 
in the same order. In fact, if you attentively examine the 
four great schools which contend for philosophical domination, 
without ever obtaining it exclusively, in the eighteenth century, 

* See on different eyeteios, Leetm-c i of Vol. 2. 
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you will see that they all exist with the same mutual relation 
which I have just determined. 

There is not in the eighteentli centuiy a single philosophical 
school which acts upon all other schools and resists their influ- 
ence ; it is this relative development of sohoola, this reciprocity 
of action, this perpetual action and reaction which constitutes the 
philosophic life of Europe in the eighteenth oentuiy. 

Get an exact idea of the real situation of philosophy at this 
epoch. The seventeenth century had everywhere terminatai, 
except in Elngland, with the domination of idealism ; idealism 
had not extinguished, but it had conquered sensualism ; and it 
had ruined itself by its own faults, by the ingenious but chimer- 
ical hypotheses which marlt tlie tiiumph and bring the ruin of 
Cartesianism. It was then that the philosophical minority of the 
seventeenth century, strengthened hy the extravagances of the 
majority, became the majority in its turn ; sensualism, which re- 
ceived a certdn number of partisans in the seventeenth century, 
obtdned m the eighteenth century the domination, first in Eng- 
land, then in France : towards 1750, Locke was the philosopher 
of enlightened Europe. The idealism of the seventeenth century 
doubtless i-esLsted, but it was beaten down at every point. Later 
appeared a new idealism, that of the eighteenth century, that of 
Rousseau and Turgot, that of the Scotch school and the Gennan 
school. But Rousseau is evidently an opposer, a man of the 
minority, who contends against the sensualistic majority, repre- 
sented by the encyclopedLsts. So E«id is an antagonist of Locke ; 
the Scotch school, as I have already said, is a protestation of the 
permanent good sense of humanity against the extravagance of 
the new majority ; for we are never the majority with impunity. 
Kant is Beid enlarged, that is, an antagonist of Locke. Thus, 
whilst the sensualism of the eighteenth century is a reaction 
against the idealism of the seventeenth, the idealism of the end 
of the eighteenth century is a reaction against the sensualism 
which precedes it. As to skepticism, try, I pray you, to com- 
prehend Hume without Locke and Berkeley. What is Hume? 
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The last term* of the sensualistie system of Locke and the ide- 
aUstic system of Berkeley. la Germany, Schwlze-jEneademus-f 
and Hume-JacobiJ are incomprehensible without a sensualistic 
school and an idealistic school, without Condillac and without 
Kant, for their skepticism, above all that of Jacobi, falls at once 
upon both. And by way of parenthesis, remark how history is 
formed, how the spirit which presides in it forms eveiy thmg in 
its time with waght and measure, and produces systems when it 
is good that they should come : after Locke and Berkeley, after 
Condillac and Kant, skepticism was necessaiy, and it was then 
that it came. In regard to mysticism, who could comprehend 
Sdnt-Martin without Voltaire and Condillac ? Waa not Saint- 
Martin driven to his mysticism through fright of skepticism, 
which he wished to escape, and the sad dogmatism of his times ? 
It is the same with Frederic Schlege!, with Baader, and with 
other German mystics of our age.§ They are, in my opinion, 
the offepring of a period worn out with speculation, the last prod- 
ucts of a discowaged philosophy which abjures itself. All, or 
nearly all, have been aixlent dogmatists, whom the strife and the 
moyement of mutually destructive systems have precipitated to- 
wards skepticism, and of whom some have found refuge in the 
orthodox mysticism of the ancient faith and the Church, but the 
most part in a heterodox mysticism, at once arbifraiy and chi- 
merical. But finally, all this mysticism is the result of the de- 
spMr of speeiilative reason, and we anive at despair only after 
having passed through illusion. I regard it, therefore, as an in- 
e point, that there are not only four great schools in 



* First Serias, Vol. 4, Leotures on Eeld, yoisins. 

t BobulsB wToto a wori enljllad : ^aesideama, or Oie Foandat'ions gioen to 
Qernum FhSoaopky iy Praf^sov Seialiold, with a defeitee qf SkepUdsm agamst 
the pretmsioas of Qte CrUigtie qf Season. See Maaud of TeiMsaueita, E^'ench 
tnmsUlaon, 3d edJUon, vol. ii., p. 387. 

X Jocobl 13 tl\e nnthoT of the trentiss : David Home and oanxtming l^Wt, 
or Meaiisia and JieaHiim, Mamidof Tmaemana, vol. ii., p. 351. 

% See on Fr. SohlBgd and Fraiiz Baadar tlis Manvd nf 'Ihanemann, vol. ii., 
pp. 801, 302. 
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the eighteenth century, but that these four great schools ai'e 
regularly developed: first sensualism, then idealism, then skep- 
ticism, theu mysticism, 

I shall do as the human mind stud history do. The human 
mind and history g^ve four points of view, four schools, always 
and everyivhere, and so in the eighteenth century ; I shall there- 
fore divide the history of the philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury into four parts. Moreover, the human mind and history 
make these foui- points of view appear, these four great schools, 
in their determined order ; I shall present them to you in the 
same order ; I shall begin with sensualism ; I stall go from that 
to idealism, then to skepticism, and shall end with mysticism. 
But I shall take great care, in presenting to you successively and 
isolatedly each one of these four schools, to show you always 
their intimate relation and their reciprocal action in all the de- 
grees of thm development. Such will be the order of this 

Now, what shall be its spirit ? On which side shall I rank 
myself, in this great battle of Em-opean philosophy in the eigh- 
teenth century ? Shall I be a sensualist, an idealist, a skeptic, 
or a mystic ? Once more, I shall do like the human mind and 
history. The human mind and history produce four systems ; 
therefore these fom' systems are true, at least in part ; for noth- 
ing Blasts, nothing can exist, which has no relation to truth. 
Pure error, I have already said, would he impossible, and it 
would be unintelli^hle : a'^ erroi pencliates the mind of a man 
only by the truth which la in jt sj it is admitted by other 
minds, is sustained in the woild only by that, and the success of 
every system supposes that there is some common sense in it. 
The eighteenth century could produce these four systems, and 
they had ia it great success, theiefoje these four systems have 
theh ti-uth. On the other hind, these four systems contended 
together, and strongly oontrad!ct«d each other. The day when 
absolute truth shall appeai m the woild there will be no more 
oontradicfJon and strife, all combat will ci ase ; for truth has the 
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power to rally to itself all minds. But, in the eighteentli century, 
as in all the great epoclis of the history of philosophy, I behold 
strifes, a lively antagonism between these four systems: I con- 
dade thence, that these four systems, in order to have existed, 
had a cause for existing, thar pai't of truth ; they also had, and 
necessaiily, their part of error, in order to have been conti-adieted, 
in order thus to have fallen into strife and antagonism ; they 
exist, therefore they are more or less true ; they are fom- in num- 
ber ; therefore they are more or less false : tliis is for me math- 
ematically exact. What, then, is the duty of the historian ? 
Here a 1 wh Iw ) 1 1 ty to d th h m 
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represent the strife aad the defeats to which each liaa been 
subjected. 

Such is the plan, such are the divisions, the order, and the 
spirit of the history of the four great schools of the eighteenth 
century which I propose to present to you. But shall I limit my- 
self to this part of the historian ? Is this impartiality, which 
appears like indifference, and which rests, on the contraiy, upon 
a profound sympathy for humanity and for every thing which 
comes ftom it, the only task wHch I propose ? No ; I must pro- 
pose to myself still another ; and I tell you beforehand that all 
this tends to, and will end at, dogmatical conclusions. 

There is, incontestably, a foundaljou of truth, under the con- 
trary en-ore of the four fuudamental systems of philosophy, with- 
out which these veiy errors would he impossible. But it is the 
error which is divei-se ; the truth is one. These foiir systems, al- 
though diffeient in. their errors, can and must agree in the truths 
which they contain. The errors of the systems which destroy 
eich oihci cover truths which do not pass away, and the history 
ot philosoph) contains a true philosophy, and, as Leibnitz said, 
petennts phlosopkia, an immortal philosophy, concealed and not 
ruined in the eccentiic developments of systems. Tliis is the 
common foundaldon upon which we all Uve, people and phi- 
'osophers we live in tnith and by truth, thus to speak ; and it 
IS sufficient to disengage this immortal foundation from the de- 
fective and variable fonas which at once obscure it and mmiifeat 
it in histoiy, in order to attain to true philosophy. I have long 
since* said, if philosophy does not already esist, you will search 
for it in v^n ; you will not find it. Would it not be absurd, in 
fact, if here, in 1829, 1 should pretend to show the trath, finally 
discovered, in this point of time and space, which had escaped 
three thousand years of fruitless researches, and so many genera- 
tions of men of genius ? The pretension is insane, and eveiy phi- 
losophy which is thus presented is a philosophy which it is easy 
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to confound, even before having heard the revelations wluch it 
promises. If, on the contriuy, under all errors, there is in the 
history of philosophy as well as in the human mind, a philosopliy 
always subsisting, always ancient and always new, it is only ne- 
cessary to re-collect it. It is necessary to elevate the true side of 
all the systems which the liistory of philosophy contains, to put 
it in harmony with the tme ade of all the pointe of view of the 
human mind, to collect and offer to men that which they know 
already but confusedly, that which is in pliilosophei-s but m frag- 
ments, and as it were in shreds that which has belonged to all 
time, th t wl h w 11 al y b b t everywhere and always more 
or less m d Ite d rupt d by the movement of time and 
human, f h g by tl f bl f reflection, and the systematic 

illii^ons t g 

Such y kn w th d f all my labors ; this liistory of 
the philosopJ y f th gl t th entmy will therefore be, prop- 
erly speaki g urse f pi 1 phy under the form of the his- 
tory of J 1 il phy m th. 1 L fa single epoch, an epoch which 
is great t nd n t t I hall end, and wist to end, at 
theoreti 1 1 is ns b t th conclusions will be nothing else 
than th 1 t n d un f all the trutlis which have been 
put into th w Id d p d d in the world by the four great 
schools f th gl te th t y Eveiy great epoch of the his- 
tory of jl 1 ply li this t peak, a clear result, which is 
compos d t 11 tk rs d 11 the trutlK which are due to 
this epo 1 1 tl 1 ira y wl ch it bequeathes to the epoch 
which f 11 w t Tl htt th centuiy, also, has its clear 
result ; it has a legacy to beq^ueath to the nineteenth centiuy. I 
accept this legacy with gratitude, but withont binding myseK to 
dischai^e its obligations; I wish to clear it from di-oss, and pre- 
sent it thus to the rising generation, as its patrimony, aud the 
foundation upon which it should work. 

You comprehend tlic reach of the philosophical and historical 
enterprise which I propose to execute with yon and before you. 
The end is good, I believe, but the route will be long ; neither in 
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a few montha, nor in a yeai-, stall we be able fo avrive at its 
termination. It is important, tberefore, that we should take the 
first steps as soon as possible, and I shall take up, in the coming 
lecture, the fiist great school which offers itself to us in the 
eighteenth century, to wit, the secsualistic school. 
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SENSUAIJSTIC SOnOOTj IN THE EltlHTEENTH CENTUBT, 

Snbject of this Lootnta ; Eeview of the different syBtcms of the senaoalistie 
sdiool in Europe during the oightoenth century, in Englnnd, Franco, and 
Germanj-.— That, even for the sake of fidelity, Oie hiatorlau should attach 
himaelf to the most eelebralsd systems.— In what order must they he 
studied? Ethnographical method. Thrse objeotions ; lat, arbitrary ; 2d, 
shows not the concaten^oii, Hie reoiproeal nolion of syatoms ; Sd, unfa- 
vorahle to scianliflo iuBtniotion. — Of the true method of its characters; 
To follow at once the dates of sj items their reciirocal dep ndance ind 
aie analog} of snbjetts —To oommenoe with the metap5 ysiciana and Locke 

The last leutuie give jou the general oJas'tifii.ation of the 
eji^tems whioh fiil up the philosophy of the ei^^hteeiith century 
We reduced thBse sjstems iu dneise and so numeiou'i to four 
sohoola; we deteimnfd the Older m irbii-h these foui schools 
have appeiued and consequently the oidei in which it is neces 
sary to rt produce them It is the sensuahsbc schoJ which pre 
cedes the others: we will therefore examine it first. 

But this school is vast; it embraces several nations and many 
systems ! Where shall we commence ? Observe that it is not I 
that detsuns you some time yet upon this preliminaiy question; 
it is method itself, method, which checks the natural impetu- 
osity of thought, and condemns it to undertake nothing of which 
it has not rendered to itself a strict account. It is the peculiarity 
of nascent philosophy to let itself be carried away by its object, 
to precipitate itself at first into every route that is offered to it ; 
but it is the character of a more advanced philosophy to borrow 
from reflection the motives of all its proceedings, and to set out 
upon no route without having whoUy measured it, without having 
recc^naed its point of departure and its issue. Thus, as we have 
not approached the eighteenth century at hazard, aad as we 
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have commoQced by searching out the ovder in w^hich we should 
study the different schools of which it is composed, so we cannot 
approach at venture the sensualistic school ; before engaging in 
it, it is necessary to search out also the order in which we should 
study the different systems which this school contains. 

But we cannot classify systems of which we have not the least 
idea ; it is, therefore, necessary to commence by a kind of rec(^- 
nilion, by a i-apid review, of all the monuments of the sensuajistic 
school of the eighteenth century. Surely I ought not, neither 
do I wish to, enter into any detiul, for I should anticipate the 
extended lectures which are to follow; I only wish to cite for 
you some proper names, some titles of works, and some dates; 
but, finally, these proper names, these titles, these dates are 
absolutely necessary in order that we may be able to find our 
way iu the world where we are bow taking tte firat steps. I am 
about to designate to you nearly all the phenomena which it is 
necessary tfl classify and to distribute into a convenient order. 

liOoke is the father of the sensualistic school of the eighteenth 
century ; placed between the seveuteeath and eighteenth centu- 
ries, lie forms the transition from one to the other ; he is the last 
term of the sensuaKstic school of the seventeenth centmy, and 
the &st tei-m of the sensual stic school of the eighteenth In 
fact, rmi over all the sensualistio phdosopher'. of the eighteenth 
centuiy, there is not one who doeb not mvoke the authonfy of 
Locke; and I do not spent meiely of mLtaphysiciaas but of 
moralists, publicists and cut cs Ltuke is the chitl the avowed 
master of the sensualistic school of the last century. Behold now 
the disciples and the representatives of this school. 

la England, vrithout speaking of Collins, Dodwell, and Mande- 
vilie,* whom you know, we find, somewhat lat<^^, David Haiiley, 
with his Ohaemations on Man.\ It is the first attempt to join 



* See, in the preceding volume, the 12tli Leetvire, nncl in Vol. 3 of tho lat 
Seiioa, Lecture 2, p. T9. 
t David Horaey, a phyBioJon, lioni In 1704, (tied in 17S7. He published ; 
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the study ot mt llectual nrai to that of physical man. The 
authoi of Zoonomy follows the work of Hartley. Contempora- 
neous with Daiwin Puestley s well known as a physical 
philosopher, travelled in the sime oute and left a great nnmber 
of woiLa the moat celebnted of which is> the treatise on Mattel 
and Spiijf\ in which he identifies spint and matter He com 
bata the Scotch school he to tIso a theol gian a hetei3d)\ 
theologian as you would suppose finally he is a haidy pub 
hoist He died m 1804 HornP To ke so famous foi liis 
pohtica] adventures appled to grT-mmarJ the gpneral pimuples 
of tke English sensualiatit. tohool Ht, diei m 1812 Theie 
come in i,oui*se tivo publicists who aie still Lving Godwin the 
authoi of Pohlical Justice g and Bentham who is now the 
great tepresentative of tlie ■leiisu'iliatio politnAl sihool of aES 
Euiope his age hia leno'wn bit. foieis^ ehiri^ter c,ive us I 
think the right to occupy Li-sehes n tli i jhl oj hu wl 
bel nga to history || 

Otservaiiana a Man, lie^anM, /!«iJt((ff,»»iiAH!.£tp(«otirf«MW, London, 1U9, 
iorS. The best editiaa, with- the notes and additions of PistorioiiB, h'uusUteii 
into Enslish,'iB thut of London, 1^91, S vol. Tliis edition has been sev- 
eral times reprinted. TiierB is a IFienct translation, by the Abb£ JuraJn, 2 
vol., Eheims, 17S5. Pricetioy gave a pOBthumona work of Hartley, entitiod. : 
Theory of Eisman Wmd, London, ITT B, not transiated. 

* It has beau trausiated.into rreneh, Qand, i vol. Jn-3, 13I0-1S1S. 

f Principal vi'orka ofDr. PriestJey; AnEjianaiaaMimofSr.lie^sIngmry 
mto Ste Eiiman M-md, I)i: Beattie's Mssay oa the Satinv (md Imnniiaiiliii/ of 
Kiiift, and Dr. Oamoid'a A^peid to Cbmrnim iSetae, London, 1TT4. — Letters on, 
MtderiaUsm, and MifSeg's 7%eory of tAa Smum JflmJ, London, 1TT6. — Dit- 
ilaisliiom rdat^ to Maiter and ^irii, London, 1? TT. — Tlie Soetrimi of PMl- 
eaqpJdeai Mcttiiig Mnstraied., etc., London, 1T77. — Three Susei-laMaiia on, the 
Doctrine qf Mal^naliim and F&ilosepMcall/kessiti/, London, 177B. — Letters to 
a PMloaopAiail ViMieiisr contamiag aa examiiia^en oftheprmcijrdl oli/ectieini 
toGiedoctriaesofSalM'alB^^gwn, a^e^eoii^ihiOSeamtamediiiiihawriimga 
^ Mr. Bami, Bath, "VJWl.—AddiMoruU Letters, 1781-1767.— j1 cantmuation iff 
(he Letters, 1794.— Hia diaeouraeB on Hiatory and Politics have heen timielated 
ialo Frendi, Paris, 4th year of the xopnblic, 2 vol. in-B. 

X Inhis worit'anHllad: "^ii-di iiTt(iil»Tn, or Siveraions o^ FKrl^,VlSi,Yo\. 
Jet; the Eooond appeared in 1805. 

% In^mry eortesming FeUlmd. Jiietke, Si edition, London, 1798, S voL 
Godwin ia celebrated Ibr Lis romanoo of (Mt* WUUmne. 
I We did not dare to take this liberty in 1819, Ist Series, Vol. S, p. 7. 
Vol. II. 7 
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If we pass into France, ne ttere had it the head of llie move- 
ment which is made on eveiy hand towards the middle of tbe 
eighteenth century, Condillao, whose numeious noilts are known 
to you.* He applied his pnnciplea to all paits of philosophy ; 
but he excels as a metaphysicnn He died m ll80. We can- 
not speak of tlie eighteenth century in France without mentioning 
Dideiwi and the Sncj/clopedif , foi the Mncyelopedie is the mon- 
ument which best repres nts tl gl t nth ntu y an o g us 
with all its grandeui and t ha d h od and w th all t u "a 
larities. Diderot is ebpe lly ma kal 1 f 1 d th 

theory of the fine aits ; 1 pa ad al a d th t 

oritic.f HelvetiusJ died t tu ITliht befe 

CondUlac ; but the work de I Mpnl is several yeais po^tenor to 
the firet wiitings of Condillac. The book de VEsp-it appeared 
in 1758, whilst the Essai sttr VOrigine des Conriaissances Su- 
mainea belongs to 1746, the Tmiti des St/stimes to 1749, and 
the Trait6 des Sensations to 1754 ; so that it is impusuble not 
to plaee Helvetius after Condillac, although he died before him ; 
for it is less the date of tlieir death than that of their works 
which constitutes the age of philosophers. After Helvetius 
comes SMiE-Lambert,| whose Oateektsm of JJnioeraal Morality 
obtained the honor in the competition for prizes at the com- 
mencement of this century. Saint-Lambert died in 1803. You 
can place at nearly tlie same epoch, Condorcet, Dupius, and 
Cabanis. Condorcet belongs to the Itistory of philosophy on 
account of his Sketch of the Progress of the Human Mind. || He 
died prematurely, in 1794. Dupuis, whose work on the Origin 
of Worships is so widely circulated, died in 1809. Cabanis, who 
played in France, with his Relations between ilie Physical C'rnv- 



X Firnt Series, Vol. 3, Leotntea i and 6. 

g Firet Series, Vol. 3, Lecture 3. 

I See Vol. 1 of tliia Series, Leotme 11. 
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stitution and Morality, neariy the same part whicli Hartley and 
Darwin played in England, died in 1808. Volney, author of 
the Suins, died a few years since ; Gall, quite recently. To this 
list 1 might, I should perhaps, but I shall not dare to do it, add 
a man who, hy his age, belongs to this generation of celebrated 
men, rather than to the century and the moyement in which we 
are ; the respectable old man who, by the elevation and goodness 
of his character, by the vigor of his thought and the lucidness of 
his style, is now among us the most faithful and complete repre- 
sentative of the sensualistic school of the eighteenth century : you 
are all thinking of our compatriot so justly and so generally 
esteemed, M. Destutt de Tracy. 

In GermMiy, without speaking of some fine minds, whether 
French* or German, belonging to the court of Frederic, the 
sensualistic school gives us Feder, a distinguished professor of 
the University of Gottingen, who preceded the revolution of Kant 
and survived^ it ; llttel, his disciple,J Weisshaupt,§ and several 
other metaphysicians or logicians who belong to the school of 
Locke, and of whom the best known m-e Herder and Tiedemann. 
Herder has written much against Kant ; but the work to wHch 
his name is attached is the Philosophy of the History of Human- 
ity. II Tiedemann has served the sensualistic school by a multi- 
tude of theoretical and historical writings, especially by his Spirit 
of Speculative Philosophy.^ 

If you will consider the other parts of Europe, you will find 
for the school which occupies us, scarcely more than two names 



* Tor esampla. La Methrio, born in 1709, diad in 1751. EUs pi-intapal 
worfes ate : VEmsrte MatMm, 1748, and VBomTOe Flame, 17i8. Uia ivorks 
hnvB been collected in 8 rol. in-S. AmflWrdam, 175S-1764. 

t Bom in. I7i0, died in 1S21. MsUtvtmies JJogiae ei Mtopi^yslag, JTIT.— 
On lime and i^ane oi a^nm^ for the asamnMoa qf the Philosophy qf ffiwit 
(CJermm), 1787, eto. 

X Of Si& Fanm of Thtraght, or Orf^oHa ^JCtni (German), 1788, etc. 

I Ihubta in rfgai-d to the doeirme ^EuU, on the svi)fCt qf^^paee imil 5&1M 
(Qetman), 1783, etc 

I See Vol. 1 of this SeriBB, Lecture II. H Ibid^ Lectnre 12. 
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worthy the attention of history. There is, fii-st, in Italy, Geno- 
vesi, of Naples ;* hia writings i-etain something of tlie philosophy 
of the seventeenth centuiy and of Leihnita ; but Loclce predomi- 
nates in them, and in the end appears there alone. In Switzer- 
land, you have Bonnet, who seems formed in the school of Hart- 
ley, a ancerely religious and openly materialistio natwalbt and 
mefaphyatciaii, who belongs to the histoiy of philosophy by reason 
of his Analytical Essay on the Facilities of (lie Sotd.\ 

Such is the list of the names and the systems which fill up the 
sensualistic school of the eighteenth century: it is upon tliis list 
that it is necessary to work. I believe it to be nearly complete, 
or at least there are wanting to it only names and worlffi of little 
renown. To each must be accorded the place in history which 
really belongs to him, that is, we miist occupy ourselves only with 
the men who have advanced science, and have left upon it their 
trace. Let it, then, be a principle with us that we will ^ve our 
attention only to the great representatives of the sensualistic 
school, and that we will leave in obscurity, doubtless mentioning 
them, but without according to them a lengthy analysis, all those 
who have done nothing else than to follow beaten paths, and to 
group themselves around illustrious men, who alone should in- 
terest us. This first consideration already reduces our task; it 
remains to know in what order we should accomplish it ; it is 
necessary to fix this order, under penalty of marching blindly on 
the route before us. 

It seems that we might adopt the order which we have just 
been following. What have we done ? We have run over Europe 
from nation to nation ; we have considered England, then France, 
then Germany, then Italy and Swifaeriand : this is what is called 
the ethnogi-aphtcal order. But to this order we may make three 
fundamental objections. 



■■> Bom in 1T12, died in 1769. 

} Bora' in irao, died In Jles. His oomplew worlis appeared k 
from 1779 to 17SS. 
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At fii-st, it has pleased us to begin with Eagland ; but why 
have we commenced with England, and not with France or Ger- 
many ? What reason is there for commencing with one nation 
rather than ivith another ? It will be replied that the choice is 
not arbitrary, because it is an Englishman, Locke, who is the 
founder of the whole modem sensualislic school ; hence it is ne- 
cessary to commence with Locte. That is true ia regard to 
Loche; but towards 1750, the principles of Locke aie spread 
through all Europe ; they we developed everywhere else as well 
aa ill England. For example, after Locke and Hartley, according 
to the ethnographical oi-der, you sliould take Darwin and Priest- 
ley ; but they are no more the disciples of Locke than were Vol- 
t^re, Helvetius, and Sfuut-Lambert, and especially OondiUac, who 
kept himself so near to Locke, and propagated his metaphyacs. 
Moreover, when you shall have exhausted England, with what 
nation will you continue ? Will you go from England to France, 
or to Germany, or to Switzerland, or to Italy ? Will you com- 
mence with Condillac, or with Herder, or with Bonnet, or with 
Genovesi ? There is no particulai- reason for choosing Franco 
rather, than any other country. Thus, whatever step you take, 
you cannot escape what is arbitrary. 

Behold another impropriety of the ethnographical, method. 
When you start with such or such a country, with England, for 
example, should you puisne there the entire development of the 
seasualistie school, and succesavely run over Locke, Hartley, 
Darwin, Priestley, Horn Tooke, Godwin, Benthara, before having 
made known Condillac, Helvetius, 8iunt-Lambei-t, etc., you would 
do nothing less than destroy the real relations of the European 
systems to each other, and the reciprocal action of these systems 
upon each other. When Priestley wrote, CondUlac had created a 
lively sensation in Europe ; consequently, the mind of Condillac 
must iiave had some influence on that of Priestley r if you neg- 
lect this relation, you do not make the character, the merit, and 
true place of Priestley understood. But this remark is much 
moie applicable to Godwin and Bentham, who are disciples of 
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the aensualistic scliool of France quite as much as of this same 
school in England. 1 might multiply examples, but one is suffi- 
cient to show that the ethnographical method has the great in- 
convenience of destroying the natural relations of systems, their 
order of dependence, and thereby the most general character of 
Euiopean philosophy in the eighteenth century, that is, its unity. 
In fact, Europe is one in the eighteenth century. That which 
commences in England is developed in Finance, reacts upon Eng- 
land, repasses into France, returns again into England, and it is 
from this action and reaction, and by these perpetual counter- 
strokes, that the European philosophy is formed. This concat- 
enation is the very life of history, and, at the same time, it is the 
light of history, for it alone teaches causes from effects and effecte 
from causes ; where this relation of cause to effect, this progres- 
Mve order, tliis lo^c of events does not exist, tliere are miwy 
materials for history, but there is no real history. 

The ethnological order does more, it objects that from history 
there should spring any scientific result. You commence with 
England, and you meet at first the father of the English school, 
Locke. Locke is a metaphysician. You will, in course, meet 
Hartley, Darwin, Priestley, who are, properly spealdng, physiol- 
ogists ; you, therefore, lose ^ght of metaphysics, in order to 
plunge into physiology. Then you pass to Horn Tooke, who is 
a gi-ammarian, and you leave physiology as you have just left 
metaphysics. Finally, you anive at Bentham, who is a pubheist, 
and you are separated, at once from metaphyacs, and physiology, 
and grammar. In going from England into France, you find 
Condillac, with whom you i^esume your metaphysical studies, soon 
to abandon them, and to take up yom- studies of politics and 
morals with Helvetius and Sfunt-Lamhert. You therefore ti'av- 
erse the same intemipfions which had at each step broken the 
chain of your studies in England. They await you in Germany. 
You continually abandon one subject for another, then this second 
in order to return to the first. Now, I ask, what do metaphysics 
gain, ivhat do morals, esthetics, all the parts of philosophic sci- 
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ence gain, fay studies whioh are begun only to be suspended, and 
resumed oniy to be abandoned again? It is impossible thus to 
acqtdre any thiag else than a superficial and incomplete instruc- 
tion, and the history of philosophy thus studied, entirely fails of 
its highest aim, which is the adraiicement and the fonnation of 
science. 

Such are the three objections which, in my opinion, do not per- 
mit us to tJiinlt of adopting the ethnographical method. We 
must, therefore, find a method which may be free from these ob- 
jections: 1 at, a method which may not be arbiti-ai-y; 2d, which 
shows the connection of systems ; 3d, which sheds a true light 
upon each one of the sciences of which history is composed. 

Against the peril of what is arbitrary we shall employ 
chronology. There is nothing less arbitrary than figures and 
dates. By taking successively all systems in chronological order 
thraughoiit Europe, you take an order which is that of ideality 
itself; yon do not put yourselves in the place of history, you 
take histoiy such as it has been made. Under this relation, the 
chronological method is that which we should adopt ; but this 
alone would not suf&ce, and it is necessai-y to fertilize and eluci 
date the chronolo^cal order by joining to it tliat of the lecipio 
cal independence of systems. As soon as a system is given with 
its date (and we here suppose a system capable of e\eicisiiig 
some influence in Europe, for otherwise it would not b Jong to 
history), we ought to search out what are the efiecfs of this sys- 
tem, that is, what are the systems which it directly or iudirectly 
engenders, and which are joined to it, whether as reproducing it, 
or as combating it. We muat not here confine ourselves to such 
or such a country; all Eui'ope miist be given as a theatre. 
Wherever the efl'ect of a cause may appear, it must there be pur- 
sued, and this effect must be related to its cause ; if the cause is 
in England and the effect in Germany, we must go from England 
to Germany in order to proceed in course, if it is necessaiy, from 
Germany to Italy, or to return to England. We have no juiis- 
^ction over reality ; and if being produced by each other from 
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end to end of Europe is a real character of p 
in the eighteenth century, it is the duty of history to retrace this 
movement and this coHnectJon. In the drama of the Eiu-opean 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, unity of place is of no con- 
sequence ; WB must attach ourselves to the unity of action. By 
uniting the order of the reciprocal dependence of the systems 
and thdr cLronological order, you ivill preserve youreelves from 
what is arbitrary, and thereby from what is incoherent. This is 
not all ; it is still necessary to consider the systems by the anal- 
ogy of subjects of which they treat It woald be absm-d to mix 
metaphysicians with publicista, moinlists with naturalists, histori- 
ans with criljcs and grammaiians , metaphysicians must be put 
with metaphysicians, moralists with moralists, gi-ammarians with 
grammarians, etc. , so that the relation and the combination of 
all the analogous de^ elopmpnts of a science, of metaphysics, for 
esample, in each of the coimtnes of Europe, may give the whole 
metaphysics of the sensualishc school ia Europe in the eighteenth 
century. I might say tb much foi morals, for polities, for eesthet- 
ics, for grammar. It is m this manner, and in this manner aJone, 
that history can take a scientific chai-acter, and that the histoiy 
of philosophy will become what I wish it to become, a lesson of 
philosophy. 

These three eondidons are indeed excellent, provided they are 
possible, you will say ; but can we establish and prefix the dates 
of these systems, their reciprocal dependence, the analogy of 
subjects, the chronological order, the historical order, and the 
scientific order 1 

I b 1 d ai tt t mination demonstrates, in my 

p th t th tb ee 1 Me intimately connected. At 

fit t y cann t d y tl t y tem, in order to produce an- 

th m t h p d d t T! s is not all : not only every 
3 tem p ced th t wl J t p duces, but it produces that 
h 1 1 1 des to peak w th me latitude If we were at 
nphwh thdff t t nns of Europe migJit be iso- 

1 t d f m h th t w Id -tiunly be possible for a system 
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to appuar at London without having any influence upon that 
which might afterwards appear at Paris. But, once morej Eu- 
rope was one in the eighteenth centiuy. Rapid and oontinuai 
communications of every kind, printing and the periodical press, 
unite England, France, and Germany ; and as soon as a system 
appeare in such or such a point of civilized Europe, it is spread 
and is almost immediately known at the most distant point from 
that where it first saw the light. There may he thinkers so soli- 
tavy, or so thoughtful of their originality, that they are ignorant 
of or undei-take to ignore what is going on around them ; they 
are exceptions more or leas fortunate ; hut in general nothing is 
isolated in Europe in the eighteenth century, and the same year 
producea a discovery and spreads it from one end of the world 
to the other. Thus, we say that when a system appeaj-s, sup- 
poang — and remember this is always hypothecs — that ttis first 
system attracts sufEcient attention, the systems which shall come 
dtorwards must inevitably attach themselves more or less to it, 
and sustain with it a relation either of resemblance or opposition. 
The chronological order is then the condition and the piinciple 
of the historical ordei 

It as the same with the oidei of subjects. But I shall be 
asked whethei there is an oidei of subjects I -mswei tliat the 
different part ct phdosophj metaphysics moi-tJs -esthetiis, 
grammar history ot philosophy cei f.inlT follow an ordei in their 
de^elopmpnt It is impossible to supper* applicatuns hefcre 
prmciples Now m pblosophy metaphys :,& aie the pimciple; 
all the rest is consequence and application Metaphysics aie 
vidently the foundation of moi-als of sesthetiea of hii-torj of 
politics Theie is even m the different applications of metaphys- 
JOil piinoiples 1 cprtain oidei the rigoi of whi:,h must not he 
exaggerated, but which, nevertheless, is not without reality. For 
example, in a school, whatever it may be, tlie history of philoso- 
phy can appear only so far as the metaphyacs of this school and 
all the great moral, festhetica], aad political applications shall 
have been developed. Without this the school ii 
7* 
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not have a meaaiu-e which caa be applied to all systems, and do 
not expect that it will produce a historian.* 

This is what reason says ; facts are in accordance with it. 

Consult facts and you will see that this necessary oider has 
been everywhere followed. In England, the chronological ordev 
giyes Locke and metaphysics, then the applications of metaphys- 
ics, Hartley, Priestley, Bentham. Ti-y to disan-ange the terms 
of this series ; try to put Hartley, Priestley, and Bentham before 
Locke ; you cannot do it ; therefore the order of subjects, as I 
have deduced it from the nature of thiugs, is here realized in the 
history of English philosophy ; it is ec[ually realized in the his- 
tory of philosophy in France. Do you think of Condorcet, Saint- 
Lambert, and Helvetius before Condiilac ? Pacts declare, as 
well as reason, that Condiilac came and iloiirished before them 
all. It is the same in Germany. Peder died after Herder and 
after Tiedemana ; but Feder, who lived to the most advanced old 
age, taught the pbil<Bophy of Locke at Gottingen, and had 
fonned around him an empirical school with Lossius, 'fittel, etc., 
before lledemann and Herder had anived at the complete de- 
velopment of their historical views. The different parts of phi- 
losophy follow iu time the same order as in thought ; time every- 
where only manifests the natiu'e of things : the nature of things 
and time, theory and history equally give us this same result, 
that metaphysics precede, that the mora], Eesthetical, and politi- 
cal applications follow, and that that which terminates is the re- 
gard, the judgment wMch a completely established school be- 
stows upon the past, tliat is, history, and particulai'ly the history 
of philosophy. Therefore the ehi-onol<^cal order and the oi-der 
of subjects are the same. Now, we have seen that the chrono- 
li^cal order contams the reciprocal dependence of systems, the 
historical order ; therefore the chronological order, well under- 
stood, comprises the other tivo ; thus the hai-mony of the three 
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orders which the true histoiian should follow, is found to be de- 
monstrated by facts, aa well as by the nature of things. 

If the bistoiian of the philosophy of the eighteenth centwy 
wishes to embrace all the phases of the niimerous phenomena 
which come iinder his observation, he must consider them at first 
in their chronological succession ; he must then consider them in 
their recipi'ocal dependence ; finally, Le must consider them m 
their relation with such or such a given subject. And these three 
points of view, equally necessary, are only three distinct pai-ts of 
one and the same order, which is the true order, the philosophical 
spirit applied to history. 

This chronolc^ical order is, without contradiction, the founda- 
tion of history ; but employed alone or badly undei'stood, it is not 
a torch, it gives only insignificant dates, various and more or less 
interesting expositions, but expositions without unity and without 
hght mawoid mere chiomolcs Chiomclesare exctlieut when 
thej aie true m the infancy of the civihzation of nations when 
mm wthout compiehendmg and without endeavonng to com 
prehend what takes place undei his eyes lej luduces it with un 
soplusf limited iidehty and transmits it tc futuie generations 
But it this time the chronicle as sudi is a real inachronism 
Histoiy can no longer be a s mple literary amusement add essed 
to the imagmati n alone it should peak to the leawn of man 
It IS not sufficient that it should be a picture ; it must be a les- 
son, and it can be such only so far as it relates effects to causes, 
and presents facts not only in their chronological succession, but 
in that concatenation which explfuns them by each other in de- 
ducing them from each other. It is only by this tliat it can make 
certain faets, certain systems, comprehensible. Sucb or such a 
metapli3^ical system considered alone, resists the most penetrating 
attention, and remains obscure. But put this system in relation 
with those which follow it, and which it has produced, and the 
scene changes; this obscnre mass is elucidated, and is converted 
info a lumuious and fecund principle which reveals to you its na- 
tare by its effects, by the systems which are its consequences ; 
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these comequences produce others which develop the fii'st, until, 
from consequences to consequences and from systems to systems, 
the power of the principle or the primitiTe system is exhausted. 
If, perchance, this system is false, judge of what importance it is 
to follow it in all its consequences, whose esti-avagance exposes 
the view of their principle, which, taken alone, might have escaped 
your attention. The order of dependence can alone give you this 
high instruction ; and tie oi-der of dependence is, doubtless, con- 
tained in the chronolc^ical order, but it is not the imagination, it 
is profound reason which can discover it thei'e. Finally, it is not 
sufficient to show the concatenation of systems among themselves ; 
the history of philosophy would not be ti'ue to itself, unless it 
were a philosophical education. What is the life of an individuaJ, 
if not his contmual education? What is political history, if not a 
social education ' What can be the history of philosophy, if not 
the education of philosophy ? But philosophical education is not 
actompliohed bj hastily rumiing over subjects without any con- 
nectjon between them, and over topics that change, and are con- 
tinually metamorphosed under the eye which considers them. It 
ia necessary to dwell upon a large collection of analogous sub- 
jects, in order to draw real instruction from them. The analogous 
order of subjects among themselves should be joined to the order 
of dependence of systems, which is derived from their succession, 
from the chronological order, the necessary base and efficacious 
principle of the other two. 

These three points of view will guide us in the history of the 
sensualistje school of the eighteenth centuiy. I shall scrupu- 
lously follow the chronological order ; but I sliall interpret it by 
the historical oi-der, by investigation of the filiation and genealogy 
of systems ; and I shall take good care not to separate what the 
nature of things, what history and dates have brought together ; 
I shall put all the systems of metaphysics with each other, then I 
shall examine all the important applications of metaphyMcs to 
morals, to testbetics, to society, and I shall tei-minate as every 
school terminates, whatever may be its character, by their applica- 
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lions to general history, and to the history of pliilosopliy, which 
is the crown of all. 

In order to be ftathful to the order which I have just designated 
to you, I should commence with the first series of the sensualistic 
school, that is, with the series of metaphysicians. Locke is at 
the head of the sensualistic inetaphyacians of the eighteenth cen- 
tury : he it was who produced all the others, and who furnished 
for his successors the very suhjects with which they were occu- 
pied. With Locke, then, it is necessaiy to commence. His 
merited glory, his genius, his immense influence of every kind, 
command us to study him seriously, and to make liim the subject 
of a profound examination. 
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LOCKE. HIS LIFE 



Loote ; hia biograpliy.— Bprai^ ftom a UbBral family.— His first stadias.— 
Eoaoartcs disgusts him with solioliBtioiBm. — He pays paifienlat attention to 
modidne. — He antore into tliB political world ; his frieadBhip Witt Shaftas- 
burj.— Ilia varied forhmos,— DriTen from tho UiiivorBitj of Oifbrd.— His 
rsfiige in Holland.— Ea volution of 1688.— Favor of Loolio nnljl Lis death. 
-Hia oharaeter : cUainterestedness, pradanoe, firnme^, toIeranBe. — Eeview 
of Ma works. — The -Seray oa the Saman Uhde/^arulmg. 

lyOCiCE is tLe father of the whole sensualistic school of the 
eighteenth centuiy. He is, Jncontestably, in time as well aa in 
genius, thp fii-st metaphysician of this school And as we have 
ssaA, mo 1 EB th t pit at ic ly j pJ t la of meta- 
physics, pph t hi h t! m 1 es th b of the his- 
tory of ph 1 phy M L k n t mply a meta- 
physician 11 If n d 1 m taphy nt the science of 
govemra ntt Ig tpltl yhs works of 
this clas J diaafdbto Ig works of the 
sensualist 111 It und rata d tl II, it is then 
necessary to 1 tl ugl d ta dina; 1 th letaphyacs 
of Look f this eanipp t hn ■with the 
most scnip J u, d at fE 1 1 gtli 

But bef p g to y th pi 1 sophj t L ke, it is im- 

portant that yon should kaow what was the life and chai-acter of 
this man, who has exercised such a powerful influence over the 
moral aud intellectual destiny of so great a number of his fellow- 
bdnga, 

John Locke* was born at Wrington, a few leagues diafant from 

* Wo liavo made use of the IJfe of Looko, nritton in Frcnoh, by his in- 
liinate friend Loderc, and inserted in the ^th vol. of the B'S>lit>(higua ffhoiiie, 
1705; of tha Eulogy of Looko by Costa, contiunad in a letter to tho autbgr of 
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Bristol, in tlie county of the same name, on the 29th of August, 
1632. Very little is known of his family, except that his fatlier 
WM the clei'k of a justice of the peace, that he took part in the 
political troubles of 1640, and even served fia a captain in the 
parliamentary army under Colonel Alexandej' Popham, Young 
Locke puraued his first studies in Westminstei' College, London. 
Here he reradned until the age of nineteen or twenty years, until 
1651 or 1652, when he went to the University of Oxford, to the 
identical Christ's College where, at a later period, he was ex- 
aminer. 

The Univeisity of Oxford was then, as it appears to be now, 
much attached to the cause of the past; and the cause of the 
past, in philosophy, was then peripatetic scholasticism. A single 
man tui-ned it aside from this sterile study, and this man was our 
Descartes, the common master of all the great minds of his times, 
even the most opposite. Locke, in reading the works of Des- 
cartes, admired the perfect clearness of his exposition, ivithout 
adopting his system ; and he became disgusted with the barbar 
rous philosophy that was taught at Osfoi-d ; so that Descartes 
has the honor and the merit of having contributed to tjie forma- 
tion of his most redoubtable adversary.* Locke received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1655, and that of Master of Arts in 
1658. The study to which he applied himself particularly was 
medicine. He did not take the degree of doctor; nor did he 
practise, on account of the extreme feebleness of his health; 
neither had he any professorship ; but procuied at Chiist's Col- 
lage a simple benefice, tliat is, a title, that ol fellow, a piebend 
without functions. But although he had never piiictisod nor 
professed medicine, Locke acquired considerable rnputation at 

the JHoii'mIUs ds la S«piMiqv^ des Leitref, and publialied m these AouiKUes, 
Fobrunry, I70S ; of the life of Loofco in tJie oliisBioal edition of hia works , 
finally, of the osoollfiat ohnptEr of Dngald Btewait on Loclte, mhis pieluni- 
niaydisoourEB to tha ENoroLOPaDii BrariNsioA, Ont/tepiiigress of meinpkys- 
ical and maiitl saieaesa m Em-ope nftee &e revimU of IdUi s 

* This curious ikot is attested toby Leelero, ivho doolireg tint ho ic^unel 
it himaslf hotii Loclio. Dugald Stownrt has rcpoatod it 
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Oxford, if we may judge by the testimony of one of the most 
skilful practitioners of that period, Sydenham, who in the dedica- 
tion of his Observatwns''' on Acute Diseases, congratnLites himself 
on the approbatioa of Locke. Such were Hs occupations un- 
lil the year 166i. Observe the nature of tliese occupations and 
thar influence on the direction of the mind. The study of medi- 
cine supposes that of the physical and natural sciences ; it devel- 
ops the taste and the talent for observation, and, in this respect, 
it may be said that the study of medicine is an excellent prepara^ 
tion for metaphysics ; but, it must be added, for a well-formed 
mind,| for when we ai'e continually surveying phenomena of oi'- 
ganic life, it is easy, it is natural to be surprised and carried away 
by the appearance, and to confoiuid witk these phenomena other 
phenomena wliich ai-e very different ; and I pray you not to foiget 
that, in fact, in the. review whici I have presented to you of all 
the philosophical schools, we have seen sensualisn ind e uj ' 'c's n, 
as well as skepticism, often proceed from schtols ot nafu "d ph - 
losophcM and physicians : call to mind, in ant -j ty Se'^tus 
jEnesidemus, and more than one successor of A stotle 

In 1664, Locke accompanied William Swan as secretay to 
the Court of Berlin. At the end of one year- he otui ed to Ox- 
ford, and it was theie, ia 1666, at the age ot thutyfour years, 
that he made an acquaintance which decided 1 s dest y A hley 
Cooper, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, having come to Oxford 
for hia health, was inti-oduced to Locke ; and after having 
consulted him as a pbyacian, lie became attached to him as a 
friend, and never did they separate. Locke shaved the prosperity 
of his friend, but be also shai'ed his adversity ; he joined him in 
hia exile, he closed his eyes in a foreign land, and he undertook, 
at a later period, to write his life and vindicate liis memory. 

Who was Shaftesbury ? Histoiy seems to point him out as a 
man of strong nund, without setUed convictions, as an ambitious 
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politician, who more tliaii once changed his pos t n hut an am 
bitious person of great talent, and even of great ahi acte A 
strange friend for a philosopher ! I g^ve you th s oj m n s tl at 
of historisms, and not as ray own ; I have not suf&c e fly t d ed 
the afiaira of tliia period to pass a safe opii o on the n e wl o 
took part in it. I know that in these revolutionary tm ps tl e ime 
end was often pursued by the most different wajt. , I fi d no es 
sential conti-adiction in all the changes witJi which Shaftesbury is 
reproached ; it is possible that, under the appearance of intrigue, 
and with intrigue itself, there was in him a sincere patriotism, and 
I confess that the friendship and high esteeia of a man as sensible 
and as virtuous as Locke, protect, in my opinion, the doubtful 
memory of this ardent and uneasy statesman, at one time engaged 
with Lord Falkland in the party of the court, then united with 
that of tlie parliament, afterwai-ds lending a hand in the re-estab- 
lishiaent of Chailea II., and minister of this prince ; finally, con- 
spiring perhaps against him, and leaving his country to die in 
Holland. 

Ashley drew the young physician from the peaceful solitude 
of Oxford, and placed him in the brilliant circles of London. 
Locke there became connected with the most important person- 
ages. Lord Halifax, the Duke of Buckingham, and the Earl of 
Northumberland, whom he accompanied to France in 1668. A 
few yeai-s after, in 1674, having gone fo Montpelier for his health, 
which liad always been very delicate, he made the acquaintance 
of Lord Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, to whom he afterwards dedi- 
cated his great work on the Human TTndeiSianding. 

On returning from Montpeliei-, he passed through Paris and 
formed connections mth some of the learned men, and, among 
othera, with the traveller Bemier, the Calvinist Justel, who after- 
wards, being obliged to quit France, became a bookseller fo the 
King of England, and with the antiquary Toinard, with whom he 
held a regular* correspondence during all his life. 
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Ashley was one of the eight lords to whom Charles 11. con- 
coded the territory of Carolina. These eight pi-oprietors applied 
to Locke for a constitution, and it appears that this constitution, 
which I have not read, was much more favorable to the rights of 
the proprietors than to those of the inhibitants since in 1T19 the 
inhabitants demanded the repeal of this constitution which had 
been given to them by the liberal A hley and the j hilosopher 
Locke, and besought the crown to take them again under its im- 
mediate authority. In 1688 Locke wa'^ named member of the 
Koyal Society of Sciences. In 16Y2 Ashley hanng been made 
Earl of Shaftesbuty, and having beea elei ited to the dignity of 
Lord Chancellor of England, gave to Locke an important office, 
that of secretary of presentations. A mmisteiial levolution in 
1673 deprived the minister of his office ind the philosopher of 
his situation. la 1679 Shaftesbury wis s^wa restored to favor, 
and his renewed favor was shared by the philosopher ; finally, re- 
newed disgrace lell upon them both more severely, too, than be- 
fore, and much more prolonged The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
thro'vvn into the rinks of the opposition, was accused of having 
earned opposition even to faction was imprisoned, placed in the 
Towei of London, compelled afteiwards to leave England and 
take lefuge in Hollind, where he died in 1683. Locke followed 
hun thither and mhented all the hostility of the opposite party. 
The Court ot Charles II determined that the University of Ox- 
ford should dispossess him of his employment in Christ's College ; 
and as Dean Fell made some resistance to this, on the twelfth of 
November, 1684, a warrMit signed Charles II. struck Locke 
from the list of the members of the University of Oxford, with- 
out judgment or previous inquest. The hatred of his enemies 
went still farther. It was the time when the Earl of Monmouth 
was engaged in foreign conspiracies against the throne of the 
Stuarts, Locke was implicated in these conspu^cies ; his extra- 
dition* was demanded, and if he had been delivered up, he would 

* See Leelero for tlie details of tJib uiTair. 
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doubtless have ascended tLe scaffold and closed Lis life like Syd- 
ney. Fortunately, he had found friends in Holland ; lie concealed 
himself, and suffei-ed the storm to pass. Some time after, with 
some theologians and physicians of Holland, he formed a small 
pMlosopiucal society, which hore its fniit. Among these men 
were Leclerc, the auttor of the Bihliolhique Univermlle, and 
Limborch, a Protestant minister, a remonstrant and Arminian, 
men penetrated, like Locke, with the liberal spirit which pi-e- 
viuled in religion and politics. The first efforts of Locke aa a 
writer were there made his Methodua Advm-mriomm, inserted 
in the journal if Leclere *md hi letter to Limborch on Tolera- 
tion,* a veritable ma festo of tl e pe -sec ited minority. There, 
too, he completi-d th? g at pi dos ph uil work which he had 
undertaken many yea -s beto e the wo k entitled the Essay on, 
the Sumam Unde sta dn;; b t at fi st he puhlished a mere 
ahridgment, a sort f pro pe t s n tl e Bthlioth&que Universelle, 
of January, 1688 

In the mean i me the revolut o of 1688 took place. You can 
easily conceive that Locke, who in bis exUe had been, as it were, 
the intellectual chief of the whole pereecuted party, received at 
London in 1689 the most honorable i-eception. King William 
accoi-ded to him his entire confidence ; and, if Lis health, and 
perhaps the modesty of his tastes, had not been opposed to it, 
Locke would have acquired the highest political fortune. He 
was offered the appointment of minister to the Coui-t of Vienna 
or to that of Berlin, or to any otter court that he might ohoose.f 
He contented himself with a more Immble employment, but still 
one of some importance, first witL that of member of tLe Board 
of Commissioners of Appeals ; afterwards with tLat of member 
of the Boaa-d of Commissioners of Trade. Besides his gi'eat work 

* Tha followiag is tie title ; S^Utda ed dlariasimiMirt vwwa T. A. E. P. T, 
O.L. A., BCripta a P. A. P. 0. J. L, A. ; that is, Theolegiie ofad remviisirimies 

a/rKiWj perseottiioms osor^ Joka/mie LocJaOf Anglo- 
t See Ledero. 
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on the Human Understanding, lie published several writings 
which ^ded powerfully in strengthening and populariang in 
England the constitutional government of 1688, that government 
which conciliates, at the same time, the tutelar powei- of the 
crown and the rights of the people ; that government which, in 
tlie eighteenth century, inspired Montesqiiieu, and at a later pe- 
riod served as a model for that which sprang from the Fi-enoh 
Revolution. Locke is therefore in this respect one of the bene- 
factora of humanity. About the year 1700 tlie condition of his 
health compelled him to renounce a political career ; he retired 
to Gates, in the county of E^sex, to the family of Lady Masliam, 
daughter of the celebrated Doctor Cudworth, an accomplished 
person and maoh distinguished for nobility of character and rai-e 
qualities of mind. The last years of his hfe, completely occupied 
in prepaj«tioii for death, were passed between the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures and tte services of friendship. Thus he died at 
the age of seventy- three years, on the 28th of October, l70i. 

Such was the life of Locke : let us now examine his character. 
All his contemporaiies, and, what is better, all the known actions 
of his life testify, that no one was more sincerely and constantly 
attached to truth, virtue, and the cause of human liberty. He 
)oved and served this noble cause ; he even had the honor of suf- 
fering for it, but mthout ever departing from the most perfect 
modei-ation. Locke was, in some sort, bom a sage. Moderation 
and cautiousness were, as it were, in his temperament. It may 
be said that he had something of Socrates, or at least of Frank- 
lin, in him. I shall not blame him for having loved his comitry 
so much is to be associated with its destinies ; but those who 
would blame a philosopher for having left his solitude, and hav- 
ing mingled in public affairs, cannot deny at least that he therein 
showed the greatest disinterestedness. In 1700, when on ac- 
count of his health he resigned his place as one of the Commis- 
aoners of Tirade, the king wished to continue his salary, which 
was veiy considerable,* and at the same time dispense with his 

* CoBte and Lecieto. 
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scfvioes. Locke refused to receive a salavy for a situation whieb 
he coidd not fill. 

He was extremely prudent, reserved, and discreet. During 
the exile of Shaftesbury, and during the violent peraeoulJon of the 
whole liberal party, the enemies of Locke sought diligently for 
an opportunity to deprive him of his place in Christ's College. 
The minister. Lord Sunderland, wrote to Dean Fell to obtain in- 
formation concerning him ; Fell repiied :* 1 have for several years 
past had my eyes upon him ; but he is so cautious, that I cannot 
say that there is a person in the college who lias heard him ut- 
ter a single ivord on politics. . . , Having spoken before him both 
in public and private agaJnst the honor of Lord Shaftesbury, 
against his party and his designs, he has never, either by woi-d 
or gesture, manifested the least interest in what was said. There 
is no man who is so perfectly the master cS his passions and of 
his tongue. 

You must not fancy that this prudence arose from pusillanim- 
ity. At the death of Charles IL, when James IL ascended the 
throne, William Penn, who, as a philanthropist perhaps, had 
everywhere secured acquaintances and even favor at the court, 
offered his quondam fellow-student Locke, to procure for him a 
pardon. Locke replied, although he was then an exile and in 
dbtress, that there was no reason for pardon where there was 
neither crime nor fault. 

But that which I admhe most in Locke, that which rendeiB 
bim most particularly dear to me, if I may dare to make use o( 
such an expression, is a quality which, in my opinion, is still bet- 
ter than prudence and firmness, I mean indulgence and teleranoe. 
A learned ecclesiastic of the times. Doctor Lowde, having pub- 
licly accused him of enfeebling by Hs system the distinction be- 
tween good and evil, Locke, instead of being displeased, exclaim- 
ed :f The brave man is right; it is consistent with his profession 
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to take umbrage at such, a point, and to be alarmed t xp es 
sions which, if considered alone, would he offensive a d ] od 
tive of just fiuspicioBS, He showed his philosophical tol at n 
on a more important occasion, and of which I will sptak 

Newton, althoiigh a good natural philosopher, was not at all 
materialialic ; perceiving at once the consequences of the system 
of Locke, he hecame alaimed. He took him for a partisan of 
Hobhes, which was doing him a veiy great injustice. He evea 
conceived suspicions of tlie honesty of Locke ; and, in a moment 
of angular humor, learning tliat Locke was ack and even unlikely 
to live, be went so far as to say that it would be well if he wei'C 
already dead. This speech is relieved of its cruelty by the per- 
fect candor with which Newton himself confessed it to Locke, 
asking at the same time bis pardon. "Pardon me, I pray you," 
said he, "for this want of charity." Tlie letter is signed "Your 
eery immile and very unfortunate servant, Isaac Newton. Sep- 
temhm; 1693." I cannot forego the pleasure of reading to yon 
the i-eply of Locke ; it was published for the firet time by Du- 
gald Stewart.* It breathes, as Dugald Stewart well observes, a 
(rue pliilosophical magnanimity, and a genuine kindness. 

Gates, Oct. Btli, '9S. 
SiE :— I have been e\ ei since I first knew j o i eo entii elj and 
ancerely your friend and thought you so much mine thit I 
could not have heheved wh t yf n teU me of y jurt-elf had I had 
it from anybody else 4nd though I cannft hut be mightily 
troubled tliat you should have had o many wiong and unjust 
thoughts of me, j et \v\t, to the return of good ofSces s ich as 
from a sincere goid will I have evei done ■you I rei-ene jour 
acknowledgment of the conti ^ly as the kindest thing v u could 
have done me, since it gives me hopes that I have not lost a 
friend I so much valued. After what your letter expresses, I 
shall not need to say any thing to justify myself to you. I shall 

* Disburse, etc., Vol. 2, p. To. 
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always think your own reflection on my carriage, botli to yon 
and to ill] mankind, will sufficiently do that. Instead of that, 
give mc Ipave io assure you, that I am more ready to foi^ive 
you than you can be to desire it ; and I do it eo freely and fully, 
that I wish for nothing' more than the opportunity to convince 
you that I truly love and esteem you ; and that I have still the 
same good-will for you as if nothing of this had happened. To 
confirm this to you more fully, I should be glad to meet you 
anywhere, and the rather, because the eoneluaon of your letter 
makes me apprehend it would not be wholly useless to you. 
But whether you think it fit or not, I leave wholly to you. I 
shall always be ready to serve you to my utmost, in any way 
you shall like, and shall only need your commands or permission 
to do it. 

" My book is going to the press for a second edition ; and 
though I can answer for the design with which I writ it, yet 
since you have so opportunely given me notice of wliat you have 
sad of it, I shall take it as a favor, if you would point out to 
me the places that gave occasion to that censure, that by expldn- 
ing myself better, I may avoid being mistaken by others, or im- 
awai'es doing the least prejudice to truth or virtue. I am sure 
you ai-e so much a friend to them both that were you none to 
me, I could expect this from you. But I cannot doubt that you 
would do a great deal more than this for my sake, who after all 
have all the concern of a friend for you, wish you extremely well, 
and am, without compliment, etc." 

It remains to me to speak of the works of Locke. But I will 
amply mention the titles of these works, that I may speedily 
anive at that which must be for us a subject of long examination. 
The first work of Locke is a small Latin essay, entitled Metlutdus 
Adversariorum, that is, a model of the manner to be employed in 
preparation of collections and arrangements of extracts obtained 
in reading, translated into French and published for the first 
time in the BibliolMque Universelle, July, 1686, Vol. ji., p. 315 ; 
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the second is the famous letter tu Limborch on Toleration, of 
whicli we have already spoken, and which was also translated, 
into French and inserted into the Bthliotkique in. 1688, It was 
in 1690 that the Essay on the Human Understandhig appeared 
in London. The same year Locke published the Esmy on Civil 
Government. The aim of this Esuay was to reply to tlie par- 
IJsans of the Stuarts, who aceosed the new dynasty of usurpation. 
Locke endeavore to show that the le^tunaoy of a government 
rests on the sanction of the people ; whence it follows that tlie 
people sanctioning the new dynasty, this dynasty is legitimate. 
In this work the republican spirit prevails with some monai-chical 
traits. The sovci'eignty of the people, which was the reigning 
dogma among the Puritans and Independents of England, among 
whom Locke had received his first impreasiona, is the philosoph- 
ical principle of this treatise, which served as a model to the 
Social Contract. His letters on Education (1693) also inspired 
the Mtiile. Beasonahh Christianity, which appeared in 1693, 
had, like the Essay on CSw7 Government, a pai'tJculai" aim. In 
order to introduce some toleration and union among all the sects 
which divided England, it was necessary to seize upon and settle 
the point which was common to all ; and it was precisely this 
point that Locke tiied to establish as the basis itself of Christian- 
ity. In short, the hook On Commerce is, I believe, the staiting 
point of all the analogous works which appeared in the eighteenth 
century. I do not know a book anterior to that on political 
economy which produced any sensation in the world. But 
Locke's tnie title to glory is bis Essay on Urn ffuinan Under- 
standing. It is with this work that I wish to occupy you, con- 
tenting myself at present with the consideration of its esterior, 
before entering into the spirit itseK of the work, and submitting 
it to a close examination. 

The Essay on the Human Understcending appeared for the 
first time in London in 1690, in folio form. It had immense 
success. Many were the causes of it, aud above all the celebrity 
of the autlior as the friend of religious and political libeity. It 

Vol II. 8 
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was at the peiiod of tlae revocation of the edict of Nantes ; and 
all those who, throughout Europe, adhered to the proscribed 
cause, expected and received ivith the utmost eagerness and with 
the greatest favor, all the puhhcations of Locke, who, after the 
appearance of his letter on Toleration, was regai-ded as their 
representative. Everywhere the liberal minority which was 
already formed, and which was the basis of the present majority, 
had their eyes oa the writings of Locke. Hence the prodigious 
success of the Mssay on the IfaTnan Undm-standing ; editions 
and translations multiplied rapidly. During the life of Locke, 
four editions were published in England, in 1890, 1004, 1697, 
and IfOO; and in all these editions Locke made considerable 
alterations ; the best chapters, for example that on the jissora- 
ation of Ideas, appeared only in the fourth edition. He was 
preparing a fifth when he died ; it appeared in 1705 ; a tenth 
edition w^ published in 1131. Dugald Stewart informs us that 
he possesses a copy of the thii'teenth edition, of 1748. What 
contributed especially to spread the Sssay m, the Human Un- 
derstanding, was the French ti'anslation of Coste. T!ie French 
was becoming the universal language of Europe. This ti'ansla- 
tion, made in 1700, during the life of Locke, passed through five 
editions, between the years 1700 and 1750. Wynne, bishop of 
Saint Asaph, published an English extract from the original 
work, which was translated into French by Bosset, in 1720.* 
There are three Latin translations : one which appeared in Lon- 
don in 1701,| reprinted at Leipsic in 1709, and again reprinted 
at Amsterdam in 1729 ; the best is that of Tliiele, Leipsic, 1731. 
There are many Dutch and German translations.J Finally, a 
version in modem Greek was published in Venice in 1796. 

ISTotbing was opposed to the success of Locke except the anger 
of the enemies of all political and i-eligious liberty. Tlie TJniver- 

* Eeprinted at GonevB in lt38. 
t In fol.| nitli a portrmt of Locke. 

j Three Gorman triiuBkiions, that of Poleyen, 1737, of Tittcl, in 1701, and 
of Teonemann in 1797 
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sity of Oxford proscribed his work, as it liad proscribed his per- 
son. It was agreed in an assembly that if a pubEc manifesto 
was not made against the £Jssay on. the Human Understa'nding, 
all the professoi's would vuiite in closing their doors upon him. 

What, then, is this work which from its ori^n attracted the 
admiration of some and the criticism of others ? As I have be- 
fore sjud, I mean to consider it here amply in its exterior. The 
general composition partakes of the agitated life of its author. 
It is needless to look in it for the rigorous connection and unity 
of the Meditations of Descartes. The Essay on the Human 
Understanding has two grave defects : first, it contains innumer- 
able repetitions ; then it has coQsidei-able variations and contradic- 
tions ; it is therefore necessaiy to adhere ta the general spirit of 
the book, and with this spirit to interpret the contradictory pas- 
sages, to neglect the inconsisf^nciea of detail, and to consider 
especially the basis and scope of the work, for herein is the sys- 
tem of the author. 

In regai-d to style, it is generally agreed that the prose of 
Locke is the best of his times ; and it requires no great knowl- 
edge of the English to perce \e m it the manners of a min who 
has lived in the best society and who expresses his thoughts 
without pedantry, in the most dear, must simple, ind most ti 
miliar terms. There is a leit'un mundane spmt spiead through 
out the book whicli has contiibuted not a littie to its success 
Dugald Stewart remarks * that if the style of the Sisaij has 
grown sojnewhat mitique it still pie^ervts a certam ease ^nd 
elegance which gives ns an idea of the fine com en, itions m 
which the friend of Ashley must haie taken poit I need not 
tell yoii that the eminent chara:,teiistic of tins ^tyle is clearness 
In oi-der to obtain it Louke pioloiig'5 his developments beyond 
e presents the 'same thought undei an infinite vauetj 



• Discourse, Vol. ii., p. IS. HoB dso tha opimoD ot Slnftaibn y Fusi 
Zeller io a Yaunij Gentleman who is Altidpnj/ at (lie UhiVeriit^. Mnckintosh. 
d.t8B aaveriil pieces from Book ii., chnp. x., aa romiirkablc for tlie beuiity of 
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of form'f, IS if he wiatieii that thi& thought migiit, by some 
means he introduced mto eveiy mmd Piecisioa is doubtleaa 
true clcaincss hut it is the ^.learness of the strong ; a httle dif- 
fnsene&a is necessaiy for the weak who saying error, are des- 
tined yet to make a lai^e majority, even among philosophei-s. 

At om- next meeting, I shall enter into a philosophical esara- 
ination of the Ssswj on the Ifuman Uiidento,ndmg. 



ADDITION 
TO THE LECTUEE ON THE LIEE OE LOCKE. 

AtMOET at the same time that this Lecture was published. 
Lord King published a lAfe of John Locke, with Sxtraots from, 
his Oorrespondenee, Journah, and Gwrmifm-plaee Books, two 
volumes in-8, London, 1829 ; second edition, London, 1830. 
After the death of Locke all his papers fell into the hands of Sir 
Peter King, his nearest relation and his executor. These con- 
sisted of the originals of several of his works already piinted, 
some unpublished manuscripts, an extensive coiTespondence with 
several friends in England and abroad, tie Journal of Locke's 
travels in France and in Holland, finally some small boolts in 
which he deposited his notes and recollections. These papers 
were rehgiously preserved in the family of King, and from them 
the inheritor and last head of this family, Loi-d King, has drawn 
a new life of Locke foimded on authentic documents ; this life 
confiiTfls and develops that wiitten by Leclerc. We will extract 
a few passages for the purpose of elucidating and enriching our 
lecture. 

William Swan is the name applied by Leclerc and other biog- 
raphei-s, to the envoy of the King of England at the Geiinan 
Court, whom Locke accompanied as secretary in 1664. Lord 
King calls him Vane, an illustrioxB name in the constitutional his- 
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toiy of England. When Locke returned to England, it seems 
certain, according to several letters cited by Lord King, that he 
was incited to proceed to Spain, as an attach^ to the English 
legation. He refused the mission thus offered to him. 

It was at Oxford, in 1870, that he undertook the Essay on tlte 
HurMtn Xlndmstandmg. It appeal's that he finished it in 1671, 
for Lord King declares that he has in his possesion a copy dated 
1Q71, by Locke's own hand ; and the flrat sketch of this work 
may be found in his Common-place Book, with this commence- 
ment : " Sic cogitavit de intellectu humano Johannes Locke, ann. 
1671." Locke did not publish it until eighteen years after, in 
1690, and during this bag intei-val, he made considei-able cor- 
•i^cfions and alterations in it. 

We cannot read, without interest, the Journal of his travels in 
France, and his opinions upon various things. It is France of the 
seventeenth century seen by the eyes of a liberal of our own 
times. Lord King merely gives fragments of this Journal ; I 
could wish that he had published it entire. The travels of Locke 
on the Continent continued foiff years, from December, 1676, to 
the month of May, 1678. 

Lord King throws light especially upon tlie pei-secutions which 
Locke endm-ed during the years which preceded the Kevolution 
of 1688. All the trickery which was used in 1684 on account 
of bis benefice at Christ's College, Oxford, ai'e exposed in the 
greatest detail. Lord King cites a veiy fine passage from the 
history of Fox in regard to this affair. He cites also a work of 
Lord Grenville, entitled Oxford and Locke. The foUowing is 
the entire correspondence between the ministiir and chief of the 
college to which Locke was attached. Dean Fell, bishop of 
Oxford : 

To the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

" "WmmiBAix, Nov. 6, 1684. 
"Ml" Lord — The King being ^ven to understand that one 
Mr. Locke, who belonged to the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
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has upon several occasions behaved himself very factiously and 
undutifully to the Government, is a student of Christ's College ; 
his Majesty coinmands me to signify to yowv Lordship, that he 
would have him i-emoved from being a student, and that, in or- 
der thereunto, your Lordship would let me know the method of 
doing it. 

" 1 am, my Lord, &c.. 



To the Hiff/d Hon. (he JSarl of Sunderland, Principal Secre- 
tary of Stale. 

"Nov. 8, 1884, 

" EioHT Hon. — I have received the honor of your Lordship's 
letter, wherein you are pleased to inquire concerning Mr. Locke's 
being a student of this house, of which I have this account to 
render : that he being, as your Lordship is truly infoiined, a per- 
son who was much ti-usfed by the late Eail of Sbaftesbiny, and 
who is suspected to be ill affected to the Goveiiiment, I have 
for divers yeai-s had an eye upon him, but so close has his guard 
been on himself, that after several strict inquiries, I may confi- 
dently affirm there is not any one in the college, however famil- 
iar with him, who has heai'd him speak a wonl either against, or 
so much as concembg the Goietnment, and although very fre- 
quently, both in public and m private, discourses have been pur- 
posely introduced, to the disparagement of his master, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, his party, and designs he could never be pro- 
voked to take any notice, or discover in word or look the least 
concern ; so that I believe theie i& not in the world such a master 
of taoitiimity and passion. He has here a physician's place, 
which frees him from the exercise of the college, and the obliga^ 
tion which others have to residence in it, and he is now abroad 
upon want of health ; but notwithstanding that, I have sum- 
moned him to return home, which is done with this prospect, 
that if he comes not back, he ivill be liable to expulsion for con- 
tumacy ; if ha does, he will be answerable to your Lordship for 
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what he shall he found to have done amiss ; it heing probable 
that though he may have been thus cautioiis hei'e, where he 
knew himself to be suspected, he has laid Jumself more open in 
London, where a general liberty of speaking was used, and whei-e 
the execrable designs against his Majraty, and his Government, 
were managed and pursued. If he does not return hy the first 
day of January nest, which is the time limited to him, I shall be 
enabled of com'se to proceed against him to expulsion. But if 
this method seem not effectual or speedy enough, and his Majesty, 
our founder and visitor, shall please to command his immediate 
remove, upon the receipt thereof, directed to tlie dean and chap- 
ter, it shall accordingly be executed hy, 

" My Lord, your Lordship's 

" Most humble and obedient servant, 

" J. OxoN." 

To the Bklwp of Oxfm-d. 

" WmTEiJiiL, Nov. 10, 1634. 
" My Lord — Having commiinieated your Lordship's of the 8th 
to his Majesty, he has thought fit to direct me to send you the 
inclosed, concerning his commands for the immediate exptdsion 
of Mr. Locke. 

To the Miffht Reverend Waiker in God, John, Lm-d Bishop of 
Oxon, Ueam. of Olvrisf Okwek, and our trusty and well-he- 
loved the Ohwpter there. 

" Right Reverend Father in God, and trusty and well-beloved, 
we greet you well. Whereas we have received infojination of 
the factious and disloyal behavior of Locke, one of the students 
of that our college ; we have thought fit hereby to signify our 
will and pleasureW you, that you forthwith remove him from his 
student's place, and deprive him of all the rights and advantages 
thereunto belonging, for which this shall be your wan'Snt ; and 
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SO we bid you heartily fai-ewell. Given at our eouit at White- 
hall, lltli day of November, 1684. 

" By his Majesty's command, 

" 8vsx>. 



To the Right lion, the JSarl of Sunderland, Priticipal Secretary 
of State. 

" November 16, 1684. 

" RiaHT Hon. — I hold myseK bound in duty to signify to your 
Lordship, that bis Majesty's command for the expulsion of Mr. 
Locke from the eolkge is fully executed. 

"J. Oxow " 

To the Biehop of Oxon. 

" Mt Lohb— I have received ^our Loi-dsbip's of the 16th, and 

have acquainted his Majesty therewith, who is well satis6ed with 

the college's i-eady obedience to his commands for the expulsion 

of Mr. Locke. 



Lord King shows sljll more the extreme weakness, not to say 
the baseness of Fell, in publishing from time to time seveifti let- 
ters in which he calls Locke his esteemed friend, liis affectionate 
finend. It is lamentable to be oblif,ed t conf that Fell was a 
learned man, author of an excellent d t n f Cyp n. 

Loi-d King published, for the first t m th m m ii- presented 
by the English minister at Haye t tl '^t t G nei-al, in the 
name of his gOTemment, to obtain th t -ad f f several per- 
sons, among whom was Locke, imd th t tl f 8 etaay to the 
last Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Leolerc has related the offer which William Peon made to 
Ijocke to procure his pai'don fram the king. The Ewl of Pem- 
broke, whom he knew at Montpelher, was equally interested in 
liis behalf, and did not cease to give him marlra of his high esteem 
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and affection, Itwaa in rememtiraiice of this conduct that Locke 
dedicated to Loni Pembroke bis Essay on the Human Utider- 
itanding. 

In Vol. i. p. 357, ia a letter of Mr. TyiTell to Locke, wherein 
he informs iim of the following facts : all the heads of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford had united and proposed to enjoin upon all the 
tutors not to read to their pupils the Sssay on the Human Under- 
standing, and the philosophy of Leclerc. This resolution was 
like, at firet, to have passed, but Dr. Dunstan remarked that in 
proscribing these books they would but excite the cuiiosity of the 
pupils. At another meeting they i-esolved that instead of pro- 
scribing these books, that all the heads of the houses should give 
the tutors private instructions not to read those books to their 
pupils, and to prevent their doing it by themselves, as much as 
lay in their power. 

In reading this letter, Locke might have been reminded that in 
the journal of his travels in France, he wrote these words under 
date of March 22, 1076: "The new phdosophy of Descartes 
prohibited to be taught in. the imiversities, schools, and acade- 
mies." 

Pages 388-434, may be found different letters of Newton, 
among which is the extraordinaiy letter to which Locke made 
such an admirable reply. Tliis letter of Newton must be attrib- 
uted to the disordered state of mind in which this great man had 
fallen. It is of the 16th September, 1693. It must be observed 
especially with what candor Newton confesses and asks pardon 
for his evil thoughts. This candor is his own ; the rest is his dis- 
order. So when he received Locke's letter, he could not even 
remember what had occasioned it. He answers from Cambridge, 
the 5th of October : " Sir, the last winter, by sleeping too often 
by my fire, I got an ill habit of sleeping ; and a distemper, which 
this summer has been epidemical, put me farther out of order,* 

* Inregnvd to Uio uadeuiablo deraiigemant of Nawtoii, see in tlie UniBer- 
sai Bio^aphy, iJia ardela of M. Eiot, and tha ailiclea of the snuio ingenions 
and Bldlful iFFiter, JowMil dea SataaU, Jvne, 1332, and Mny, 1334. 
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SO that wliCH I wrate to you, I had not slept an lioiir a night for 
a fortnight together, and for five nights together not a wink. I 
remembei- 1 wrote to you, but wliat I said of your book I remem- 
ber not. If you please to send me a tranacript of that passage, 
I will ^ve you an account of it if I can, 1 am your most humble 
sen'ant. Is. Newton." Locke did not preserve any i-emembi-ance 
of this afiair, aud throughout all his correspondence was ready to 
yield homage to the genius of Wewton. On page 39 of the 
second volmne, ia a letter to liis cousin, Peter King, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor, and which is dated the 30th of April, 1703, 
may be found the following lines, which prove what reputation 
Newton enjoyed as a theologian: "Mr. Newton is really a very 
■valuable man, not only for his wouderfid skill in mathematics, hut 
in divinity too, and his great knowledge in the Scriptures, wherein 
I know few his equals." 

Among the philosophical pieces published for the first time by 
Lord King, there are some truly precious. We will mention par- 
tioulai!y, 1st vol. p. 134, a few pages dated in the year 1696, 
and whieh are an examination of the Cartesian proof of the esist- 
enee of God, deduced from the idea of a necessary being. Locke 
rejects this proof, which, for our pai-t, we regard as excellent, 
though veiy incomplete. We think that this fragment should be 
tiwislated and referred to that part of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, where Locke himself produces his proof of the 
enstence of God. This fragment is posterior aud very superior 
to the passage of the Essay. 

We will close these exti-acts by expressing our regrets at not 
having found in these two volumes more detaib in regard to the 
intimate friendship between Locke and Lady Mashara, the daugh- 
ter of Cudworth, with whom he passed the last years of his life. 
It appeara that she was a person as remarkable for her mind as 
she was for the charms of her mannei-s. Several writings attrib- 
uted to Locke are really by this lady, among others a ti-eatise on 
divine love, translated into French by Coste, and printed at Am- 
sterdam in 1705. Lord King reproduces the passage from the 
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biogiflpliy of Leclerc, in which aie related the last moments of 
Loclte, and his pious aod calm death, as it weie in the arms of 
Lady Masham. 

"In October, 1704, his disorder gi-eatly inci'eased : onthe2Vth 
of that month. Lady Masham, not finding him in liis study as 
usual, went to his bedside, when he told her that the fatigue of 
gettjng up the day before had been too much for his stieugth, 
and that he never expected to lise again from liia bed. He said 
that he had now finished his career in this world, and that in all 
probability he should not outlive the night, certainly not he 
able to survive beyond tlie next day or two. After taliing some 
refreshment, he said to those present that he wished them all 
happiness after he was gone. To Lady Masham, who remained 
with him, he said that he thanked God he had passed a happy 
life, but that now he found that all was vanity, and eshoi'ted hei' 
to consider this world only as a pi'eparation for a better state 
hereafter. He would not suffer her to sit up with him, saying, 
that perhaps he niight he able to sleep, but if any change should 
happen, he would send for her. Having no sleep in the night, 
he was taken out of bed and caiTied into his study, where he 
slept for some time in hie chair : after waking, he desired to be 
di-eased, and then heard Lady Masham read the Psalms appai-ently 
with great attention, until perceiving his end to draw near, he 
stopped her, and expired a veiy few minut«s afterwards, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon of the 28th October, in his seventy- 
third year." 

Locke was buried in a small chiirch in the village of High- 
Laver. On his modest tomb, now in ruins, was placed this epi- 
taph, which he himself had C' 



Joannes Lockius. 
Si qualis fiierit i-ogae, 
Mediocritate ai 



Littexis immtritns eousqne 
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Tantum profecit 

Ut vetitati iinlce litaret 

Hoc ez Bciiptis ejus dtace, 

QufB quod de eo reliquum eat 

Majori fide tibe exMbebmit, 
Quam epitapLii euspcctn elogia. 

Tirtates si quas habuit, 
Minorea sane quam sibi laudi 

Duceret, 
Tibi in exempluni proponeret : 

Yitta una sepelkntnr. 
Monim esemplum si quEOfas, 

Tu Erangelia habes, 

Viiionim utinam nusquani I 

Mortalitatis certe (quod piosit) 

Hie et ubique. 

Katum anno Domini udoxxsii, 

Mortuum xeyih Octobris mdooit. 

Meraorat Lieo tabella 
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LECTURE XVL* 



Oenerai spiiit of the Sasay on iha Human Vnderstanding. — lis method : stndy 
of the tnnum nndfirstiindlng aa the neoesBary foundation of all true phi- 
- loaophy. — Study of the human understanding in its phenomena or idons. — 
Division of iuquirisis with respect to idans, and daterminntion of the order 
in TThioh these inquiries slioold he made. To postpone tlie logioal and od- 
tfllogioal question of the tmthor CiLdty cf ideas, of llie legilimacj oc iEa- 
^timat^ of their applieatioD to such or such ohjects, to adhere to the study 
of ideas in themselves, and in that to commence by establisMng the aotnal 
chametera of ideas, and then to prooaed to the investieation of tiieir origin. 
— EsamiDatioa of the mothod of Looko. Its merit : he poatponea and 
places last the question of the truth or falsity of ideas ; its Ciult ; he en- 
tirely neglects the queetion of the actiuiLcharaDtera of ideas, and he starla 
hythftt of thdr origin. Firgt error of the method; chances of errors which 
it involves ; general tandenoy of the school of Loeie. 

The first question which we sliall pt nieadtotle Essay 
on the Human Understanding is : Upon what autl ntj does t 
rest in the last analysis ? Does the n ithoi se* eh to truth at 
his own risk and peril by the single force of ea o aucl a t 
has been given to man, or does he i-eoogn ze a fo e ^n and ''upenor 
authority to which he submits, and ftom vh ch he h ro s tl e 
motives of his judgments ? In fact this « jou Itiow thf jies 
tlon upon which it is necessary to interrogate at iirnt eveiy phil- 
osophical wort, in order to determine its most general character, 
and its place in the history of philosophy, and even in that of 
civilization. Now, a single glance at the Essay <m the Muman 
Understanding, is sufficient to show that Locke is a free seeker 
of tnith. Eveiywhere he addresses himself to reason ; he 

* The third volume of the let Bciies contwns a lecture devoted to tlie ex- 
anunatiou of the philosophy of Locte, p. S5-7a. 
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starts from this authority, and from this alone ; and if he subse- 
quently admits another, it is because he arrirea at it by reason : 
so that it is always reason which goveras him, and holds in some 
sort the reins of his thought. Locke belongs, tlierefore, to the 
great family of independent philosophers. The Ussay on the Hu- 
man Understanding is a fniit of the moyeicent of independence 
in the sevBuieenth century, and it h^ fortified that inovement. 
This chai-aoter passed from the master into his whole school, and 
was thei'eby recommended to all the friends of human liberty. I 
should add, that in Locke independence is always united to a sin- 
cere and profound respect for every thing which shoidd be re- 
spected. Locke is a philosopher, and, at the same time, a Chris- 
tian. Such is the chief. As to the school, you know what it has 
been. Its independence passed rapidly to indifference, and from 
iudiffereace to hostility. I mention all this, because it is import- 
ant that you should continually have iu hand the thread of the 
movement of the seusualistic school. 

I pass to the question which comes immediately after that of 
the general spirit of the whole philosophical work, to wit, the 
question of method. You know the importance of this question ; 
it should now bo evident to you that, as the method of a philoso- 
pher is, so will his system be, and tliat the adoption of a method 
decides the destinies of a philosophy. Hence our strict obhgation 
to insist on the method of Locke, mth all the care of which we 
are capable, What, then, is this method which, in its germ, con- 
tains the entire system of Locke, the system which produced the 
gi'cat seasualistio school of the eighteenth century ? We will let 
Locke speak for hhnself; in his preface he expresses himself 

" Were it fit to ti'ouble thee with the history of tliis Essay, I 
should tell thee, that five or sis friends, meeting in my chamber, 
and discoursing on a subject very remote from this, found theio- 
selves quickly at a stand by the difficulties that arose on every 
side. After we had awliile puzzled ourselves without coming any 
nearei- a resolution of those doubts which perplexed us, it came 
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into my thoughts tliat we took a wmng coiuse ; and that before 
we set ourselves upon inquines of that nature, it was necessary to 
examine our own abililJes, and see what objects our underatand- 
inga were or were not fitted to deal with. This I proposed to 
the company, who all readily assented ; and thereupon it was 
agreed that this should be our first inquiry. Some hasty and 
undigested thoughts on a subject I had ne^er before considered, 
which I set down against our next meeting, gave the first entrance 
into this discourse ; which having been tSius begun by chance, 
was continued by entreaty ; written by incoherent pai-cels ; and 
after long inteiTals of neglect, resumed again, as my humor or 
occasions permitted ; and at last, m a retirement, where an at- 
tendance on my health gave me leisure, it was brought into that 
oi*der thou now seest it." 

He returns to the same thought in the introduction which fol- 
lows the preface : 

Chap, II, " I shall not at present meddle with the physical 
considei-ation of the mind, or trouble myself to examine wherein 
its essence con'asts or by what motions of our spirits, or altera- 
tions of our bodies we come to have any sensations by our or- 
gans, or any ideis m oni undprstandings ; and wliether those 
ideas do, in their f oi m vtioii any or all of them, depend on matter 
or ao : these ai'C speculations which, however curious and enter- 
taining, I shall dtchne as lying out of my way, in the design I 
am now upon. It shall sufSce to my present purpose, to considei- 
the diaceming faculties of a man, as they are employed about the 
objects wliich they have to do with." 

Locke is peisuaded that this is the only means of impressing 
the rashness of phUosophy, and, at the same time, of encoiira^g 
useful investigations. 

Chap, IV. " If, by this inquiiy into the nature of the under- 
standing, I can discover the powers thereof, how far they reach, 
to what things they are in any degree preportionate, and where 
they fail us ; I suppose it may be of use to previul with the busy 
mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with things exceed- 
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ing its comprelienaon ; to stop when it is at the utmost extent of 
its tether; and to sit down in a quiet ignorance of those things, 
which, upon examinaljon, ai-e found to be beyond the reach of 
our capacities. We should not then, perhaps, be so forward, out 
of an affectation of a universal knowledge, to raise questions, and 
perplex oui'selves and others with disputes about things to which 
our understandings are not suited, and of which we cannot frame 
in our minds any clear or distinct perceptions, or whereof (as it 
has, perhaps, too often happened) we have not any notions at all. 
If we can find out how far the understanding can extend its views, 
liow far it has fansulties to attain certainty, and in what cases it 
can only judge and guess, we may learn to content ourselves with 
what is attainable by us iri this state." 

Chap. VI. " Wlieu we know our own strength, we shall the 
better know what to undertake with hopes of success ; and when 
we have well surveyed the powers of om' own mmds, and made 
some estimate what we may expect from thera, we shall not be 
inchned either to sit still, and not set our thoughts on work at all, 
in despair of knowing any thing ; or, oa the other ade, qu^tiou 
every thing, and disclfum all knowledge, because some thmgs are 
not to be underetood." 

And again, in the same section : 

"It is of great use to the sailor to know the length of his hae, 
though lie cannot with it fathom all the depths of the ocean. It 
is well he knows that it is loag enough to reach the bottom, at 
such places as ai-e necessaiy to direct his voyage, and caution him 
(^;ainst running upon shoals that may rum him." 

I shall make but one more and a decisive citation : 

" 'Phis was that which gave the first lise to this essay concern- 
ing the imderstanding. For I thought that the first step towards 
satisfying several inqmiies the mind of man was very apt to run 
mio, was to take a survey of our own understanding, examine our 
own powers, and see to what things they were adapted, 'fill 
that was done, I suspected we began at the wrong end " 

I have purposely brought tt^ther these citations, in oi-der to 
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convince you that they contain, not merely a tugitne Mew but a 
fised rule, a method. This method is, in my opinion the true 
method, that which is at the present time the strength and the 
hope of science. Let me present it to you in language somewhat 
more modern. 

Whatever may be the objects you know oi setk to kniw God 
or the world, entities the most remote or the nearest ^f u knrw 
them, ajid can know them, only on this condition tbat you are 
capable of knowing in general; and you knon md can kiow 
them, only in proportion to your general ficulty of knowing 
All the knowledge you can acquire, the highest as wdl as. the 
lowest, rests in the last result upon the reach and ■v alue ot this 
faculty. Ton may call it what you choose, spint reason nind 
intelligence, understanding. Locke calls it understanding A 
wise philosophy, instead of blindly using the understanding and 
applying it at venture, should first examine it and sench out 
what it is and what it can accomplish ; otherwise it la exposed to 
misconceptions without number. The study of the human un- 
derstanding is, then, above all things else, the study of philosophy. 
There is no part of philosophy which does not presuppose this 
and from it borrow its light. "What, for example, can logic be, that 
is, the knowledge of the rules which should n th 1 m n 

mind, without the knowledge of that whicl w k to 

govern, to wit, the human mind itself ? W h t m 1 be 

the knowledge of the rules of our actions, with t th k Id 
of the subject itself of all morals, of the m 1 g t f m n 
himself? Politics, the science or the ai-t of th g m t f 
social man, rests equally upon the knowled f m n h m t 
develops, but whom it does not constitute. ^E tl t tl 
ence of the beautiful and the theoiy of arts h th t& n 

the nature of the being capable of knowing th bea 1 1 1 d f 
reproducing it, capable of feeling the paiiic 1 t wl h 

attest its presence, capable of awakening theae emotions m the 
souls of others. If man were not a religious being, if none of his 
faculties reached beyond the bounded and finite sphere of this 
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world, God would not exist for man ; and God indeed exists for 
him only according to the measure of bis faculties ; the eKamina- 
tion of his faeulfiea and of their reach is, therefore, the condition 
of every good theodicea. In a word, man is implied in all the 
sciences, ivhich are in appeaianoe the most foreign to him. The 
study of man is, then, the necessaiy introduction to every srfence 
that claims a separate existence ; and, whatever name we give 
to it, psychology, or something else, it is necessary to conceive 
that this study, tliough cei-tainly not the whole of philosophy, is 
its foundation and its point of depaiture. 

But is psychology, the knowledge of human nature, possible ? 
No doubt it is; for consciousness is a witness which makes 
known to us every thing that taltes place within the soul. It is 
not the principle of any of our faculties, but it is the light of all. 
It is not because we have a consciousness of what takes place 
within, that it does talte place ; but that which takes place within 
us would be as though it had not taken place, if it were not at- 
tested by consciousness : it is not by it that we fee], that we will, 
that we think ■ but it is by it that we know that we do all this. 
1] th ty f sa th 1 t th ty mto which 

th t t 11 tl th f ult sol [a If h as, if the 

auth ty f OS is ss w tl by it the ac- 

t f 11 th f It TO t k ledge, thar 

a th ly tl t b destr y d m t^ If ul 1 b nothing for 
fe th wh d es t p t f 11 fidence in hh 

wn n At 1 2 t k pt m pa s ; for, as 

D thsadit dbtf ythi Ise, yet he 

could not doubt that he doubts.* Consoionaness has, then, an 
incontestable authority ; its testimony is iafallihle, aad it is want- 
ing to no one. In fact, consciousness is more or less distinct, 
more or leas vivid, but it is in ail men. No one is unknown to 
himself, although very few know themselves peifectly, because 
all, or nearly all, make use of consciousness without applying 

• Throiigtont Oio tirsl Seiies mid iti tliie. 
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themselves to perfect it, to elucidate, aad to undei'staiid it, bj 
■wU] and attention. In all men, oonsciousnesa is simply a natural 
process ; some elevate this natural process to the height of an 
art, of a method, by reflection, which is in some sort a second 
conaoiousn^s, a free reproducljon of the Sist; and ag conscious- 
ness gives to all men a knowledge of ivhat passes withm them, 
so reflection can give to the philosopher a certain knowledge of 
every thing that ffdla imder the eye of consciousness. And ob- 
serve that the question is not here eonceming hypotheses and 
3, for the question is not even concerning the proc^aes 
g; the question is only concerning facts, and concern- 
iug facts which can be observed quite is well as those which 
take place on the scene of the world. The only difference is, 
that on the one baud they are esteiior, on the other interior, and 
that the natural acljon of our faculties cairjmg us outward, it is 
easier for us to observe the former than the latfeiv With a little 
attention, resolution, and practice, we may succeed in interior 
obseiTiitioii as well as in exterior observation. Finally, psychol- 
ogy, even were it more difficult than physios, is by its nature, 
like phydcs, a science of observation, ani consequently it has the 
same title and the same right to the rant of a positive science. 

But it is indeed necessary to recognize its tme objects. The 
objects of psychology are those of reflection, which again are 
those of consciousness : now, it is evident that the objects of con- 
sciousness are neither the exterior world nor God, nor the soul 
itself hi so far aa substance, for if we had a consciousness of ihe 
substance of tte soul, we should dispute no longer in regai-d to 
its nature, wbether it is material or spiritual. Being in itself, 
whatever it may be, that of bodies, that of God, that of the sou! 
itself, does not fall under consciousness. True philosophy does 
not exclude ontology, but adjourns it ; psychology does not de- 
tbrone metaphysics, hut precedes and elucidates them ; it makes 
no romance on the nature of the soul ; it studies the soul in the 
action of its faculties, in the pheuomena which c< 
ain, and dhectly do attain 
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This can biing clearly to view the true chai-acter of tlie Sssay 
on the Muman UnderHandinff. It is s, work of psychology, and 
not of ontology. Locke does not investigate the nature and the 
principle of the understanding, hut the action itself of this faculty, 
the phenomena by which it is developed and manifested. Now, 
Locke calls the phenomena of the understanding ideas. This is 
the technical term which he evei7where employs to designate 
that by which the understanding maiifests itself, and that to 
which it immediately applies itself. 

Litroduction, § 8 "I have used it," he says, " to express 
whatever is meant hy phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it 

is which the mind caji be employed about in thinking I 

presume it will be easily granted me that there are such ideas in 
men's minds; eveiy one is conscious of them in himself, and 
men's words and actions will satisfy him that they are in others." 

It is very evident that ideas m-e here the phenomena of the 
understanding, of the mind, which the consciousness of each one 
can perceive in himself when he thmks, and which are equally in 
the consciousness of other men, to judge of them hy their words 
and actions. Ideas ai-e to the understanding what effects ai-e to 
causes. Hereafter we sliall esamine the advantages and the 
disadvantages of this term, and the theory which it involves. 
For the present, it is sufficient to state it, and to designate it as 
the very watchword of the pliilosophy of Locke. For Locke 
and his whole school, the study of the understanding is the study 
of ideas : hence the recent and celebi-ited expiession ideology, to 
deagnate the science of the hum-m undeiitinding The source 
of this expression is in the Eitsaij on the Human Understanding, 
and the ideological school is tJie natural oftspimg of Locke. 

Here then you see the study of the human understanding re- 
duced to the study of ideis this study contuns several orders 
of researches which it is important to determme well * Aecord- 

* All the distiBOtiooa whioh follow nre in the openiiig (liaoouraa of tha 
year 1817, Claadjicatioii de> qiiedioR) et des kdes ^WosojWjucs, Vol. Isl^ f, 
221 ofthe First Series. 
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ing to what has been previously sdd, we may consider ideas un- 
der two points of view : we may investigate whether in tlieir re- 
lations to their objects, whatever the objects may be, they are 
true or false ; or, omitting the question of their truth or falsity, 
of tteir Intimate or illegitimate apphcation, we may mvestigate 
solely what they ai'C in themselves and as consciousness mani- 
fests them to us. These are the two most general questions 
which we can propose in r^avd to ideas, and the order in which 
it is proper to ti'eat of them cannot be doubtful. It is suffi- 
ciently evident that to commence by conadering ideas in thdr 
relation to their objects, without having asceilained what they 
are in themselves, is to commence at the end, is to commence by 
investigating the le^timacy or illegitimacy of the consequences, 
while ignorant of the principles. It is then necessaiy to com- 
mence by the investigation of ideas, not as true or false, as legiti- 
mately or illegitimately applicable to such or such an object, and 
consequently as being or not being sufficient foundations for such 
an opinion, for such a belief, but as simple phenomena of the un- 
derstanding, mailted hy such or such characters. It is incon- 
testably thiK that a true method of observation should proceed. 

This is not all, and within these Umits there is still matter for 
two distinct oi-ders of researches. 

We can at fii-st study tbe ideas which are in the human un- 
derstanding, developed as it now is in the present state of things. 
The question would then be that of collecting the phenomena of 
the underetanding as the consciousness gives them, and of care- 
fully stating their differences and their resemblances, so as to ar- 
rive from step to st«p to a good classification of all these phe- 
nomena. Here is then the fiist rule of the method of observa- 
tion : to omit none of the phenomena which consciousness shall 
attest. In fact, you have over them no right ; they exist, and 
for this sole reason then must they be recognized ; they are in 
reality, in the consciousness, therefore they should be found in 
the framework of your science. Or your science is only an illusion. 
The second rule is ; to ima^ne none. As you are not to deny 
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what is, so you are not to assiune what is not; you alioiild 
neither invent nor retrencli any thing. To omit nothing, to sup- 
pose nothing, such are tlie two rules of observation, the two es- 
sentia! laws of the experimental method applied to the phenom- 
ena of the understanding, as to eveiy otlier order of phenomena. 
And what I say of the phenomena of tlie understanding, I say 
of theii- oliaraotera ; none must be omitted, none supposed ; and 
thus having omitted none and having supposed none, having em- 
hraced all the real phenomena, and only the real phenomena, 
with all their characters, you wiU have the greatest number of 
chances for arriving at a Je^timate clasi^lication which shall com- 
prehend the whole reality, and nothing but the reality, at the 
exact and complete statistics of the phenomena of the under- 
standing, tJiat is, of ideas. 

These statistics being collected, you know the understandrag 
as it now is ; but has it always been what it now is ? Since the 
time when its action commenced, hss it not undergone many 
changes ? Have these phenomena, whose characters you have 
with so much penetration and fidelity analyzed and reproduced, 
alwaj^ been what they are and what they appeal- to you ? May 
they not have had at their birth certain cliaiacfers which have 
disappeared, or have wanted at first charactei-s which they have 
since acquired? Hence the important question of the origin of 
ideas, or the primitive charactera of the phenomena of the un- 
deretanding. When this second question shall be resolved, 
when you shall know what have been in their birth-place these 
phenomena which you have studied and lioow in their actual 
form, when you shall Itnow what tliey were and what they have 
become, it will be easy for you to find the routes by which they 
have anived from their first state to their present state ; you will 
easily seize their generation, after having recognized their actual 
state, and after having penetrated their origin; and it is only 
thea that you will perfectly miderstand what you are, for you 
will linow both what you were and what you now are, and how 
you have come from what you were to be what you are. Thus 
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will be completely known to you, both in its actual state and in 
its primitive state, and also in its metamorphoses, this faculty of 
knowing, tbis intelligence, this reason, this spirit, this mmd, this 
understaudinc which is for you the foundation of all knowledge. 
The que ti fthpesttat fmdns d that of their 
origin arethf t dttql dbthare neces- 

sary to CO 1 1 te mpl Ipyhlgy Sf asj ychology 
has not sui y d d 1 t d th tw d f eaearches, 
it is ignoT t f th ph m f tl d t< I for it does 
not know th d 11 th phis t d t p sesa their 

secret. B t 1 h Id m It cessary to 

commence by la th t 1 1 act f ui deaa, or by 

searching t th 

Shall w m w tl th q t f t!i in of our 

ideas ? It d htl J y mp imt point. 

M p t tl f 11 tl m d p Ily to that of 

tl ph hi I t k pi th 1 m h be satisfied 

ly ft 1 VI g p t t d tl 13 f'u- Tl q t f the ori- 

f d IS ta ly th 1 m-m m d 1 1 th n ita right 

in tmtm ttmbtmttm first? At 

fi t t f 11 t b ty 11 ^bt wl h ye cannot 

Ij d t like that of the Nile, is a mystery. 

H w f t b 11 t d the furtive phenomena by which 

as t tb gbt m k d ? Is it by the memory ? But yon 
h f tt b t tb passed within you, for you were not 

w f ta iist At that time we live and think without 

p ym tt f t b cner in which we live and think, and 
mydes t d pa depoat that we never intrusted to 
t 'W 11 J It th ? They are in the same perplexity 

as y WU y t dy mfants? but who will uofold what 
p sstA d th If mfant's th n bt The deciphering 

f th b !ypl es easily conducts t c nje tur t hypothe- 
ses. Would you thus commence aa expe ment 1 nee ? It 
is evident that if you start with the q t t 1 origin of 

ideas, you start with precisely the most 1 th ult q f o i. Now, 
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if a wise method should go from tlie best known to the least 
known, from the moat easy to the least easy, 1 ask whether it 
should commence with the origin of ideas. This is the first oh- 
jeetion ; and behold another. You commence by seeking the 
origin of ideas ; therefore you commence by seeking the oii^n 
of that of which you are ignorant, of phenomena which you have 
not studied, and in regard to which you cannot say what they 
are and what they are not. What origin of them, then, could 
yoa find except a hypothetical origin? And this hypothesis 
will be either true or false. la it true ? Very well ; you guessed 
rightly : but as guessing, even that of genius, is not a scientific 
process, truth, thus discovered, does not take rank in science, and 
is still nothing but hypothecs. Is it false ? Instead of tnith 
under the vicious foi-m of hypothecs, have you only an hypothe- 
sis without truth ? Thea behold what will be its result. As 
this hypothesis, that is, this error, will have taken a place in your 
mind, when you shal] come to explaiu with it tlie phenomena of 
intelligence as it now exists, if they are not what they should be 
to justify your hypothesis, you will not for all that renounce it, 
and for it you will sacrifice I'eality. You wiD do one of two 
things ; either you will deny all ideas which shall not be expli- 
cable by your hypothetical origin, or you will an-ange them by 
caprice and for the support of your hypothesis. It was not ne- 
cessaiy to choose with so much show the experimental method, 
in Older to wholly falsify it afterwards by putting it upon a route 
so perilous. Wisdom, good sense, lo^c. demand therefore that, 
provisionally neglecting the question of the ori^n of ideas, we 
should content ourselves at first with observing ideas as they 
now exist, and the charactere which the phenomena of intelli- 
gence actually present in the consciousness. 

This done, in order to complete our researches, in order to go to 
the extent of our powers, to the extent of the wants of the human 
mind and the demands of experimental questions, we shall ask 
ourselves. What, in their origin, have been these ideas which we 
now possess? Either we shall discover the true origin of our 
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ideas, and enpeiimeutal science will be acliieved; or we sliali not 
discover it, and thea iiolhing will be either lost or compiumised. 
We shall not liave attained all truth ; but we shall have attained 
a great part of truth. We shall know what is, if we do not 
know what was, and we shall always be ready to resume the del- 
icate questiou of the origin of ideas ; whereas, once having wan- 
dered into this prematwe research, a primary error vitiates all 
subsequent researelies, and in advance perverts observation. So 
the regular order of psycholo^cal questions roay be fixed in the 
following manner : 

1st, To search out, without any systematic prejudice, by ob- 
servation alone, with simplicity and good fwth, tbe phenomena of 
the uiidei-standing in their actual stat«, and as consciousne^ now 
presents them to us, by dividing and clasalying them according 
to the known laws of scientific divisions and clasafications ; 

2d, To search out the ori^n. of these same phenomena oi 
ideas by all the means which are in our power, but with, the firm 
resolution not to let what observation shall have g^ven us be 
wrested from us by any hypothesis, and with our eyes always 
fixed upon present reahty and its incontestable chai'acters. To 
this question of the origin of ideas is joined that of tlieii- foima- 
tioa ;md genei-ation, which evidently depends upon it, and is, as it 
were, enveloped in it. 

Such are, in their methodical order, the diSerent problems 
which philosophy embraces. The s^ghtest inversion of this or- 
der is full of perils, and may lead to the gravest mistakes. You 
indeed conceive that if you tj'eat the question of the legitimacy 
of the application of our ideas to their objects, before understand- 
ing well what is the nature of these ideas, what are their actual 
and their primitive characters, what they are and whence they 
come, you wander at venture and without a torch into the un- 
known land of ontology. You again conceive that if, within the 
very limits of psychology and ideology, you commence by wish- 
ing to carry by main force the question of the origin of ideas be- 
fore you know what they are, and before you have recognized 

Tol. II. 9 
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them bj observation, you seek for light in the darkness, which 
will not yield it to you. 

Now, how has Locke proceeded, and in what order has he 
treated these philosophical questions ? 

XntToduction, § 3. "I shall pursue," he says, " tbis following 
method : 

" Fii-st, I shall inquire into the oiiginal of those ideas, notions, or 
whatever else you please to call them, which a man observes, and 
is conscious to himself he baa in his mind ; and the ways whereby 
the imdei*standing comes to be famished with them. 

"Secondly, I shall endeavor to show what knowledge the 
understanding hath by those ideas ; and tlie certeinty, evidence, 
and estent of it. 

"Thii-dly, I shall make some inquiry into the nature and 
gi'ounds of f^tb or opinion ; whereby I mean that assent which 
we ^ve to any proposition as true, of whose ti-uth yet we have 
no cei-tdn knowledge ; and here we shall have occ^on to ex- 
amine the reasons and degrees of assent." 

It is evident that the last two points here indicated are related 
to one and the same question, the general question of the legit- 
imacy or illegitimacy of the application of our ideas to theu" ob- 
jeefs ; and this question is here given as the last question of phi- 
losophy. It is nothing less than the adjournment of the whole 
li^ical and ontological inquiry until after psychology. This is 
the fundamental chaiacter of the method of Locke and the orig- 
inahty of his Essay. We entirely agree witli Locke in tbis re- 
spect, under tliis special reservation, that the adjournment of 
ontology shall not be its suppi-ession. 

The fii-st point remams, which is wholly psychological, and 
occupies the greatest part of the work of Locke. He thei-ein 
declares that his first inquiry will be that of the origin of ideas. 
But in that there are two radical errors in regard to method; 
1st, Locke treats of the ori^n of ideas before having sufiiciently 
studied these ideas; 3d, he does more; he not only puts the 
question of the origin of ideiis before that of the invcntoiy of 
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ideas, but Lc entirely neglects this last question. It was already 
venturing much to put one question before tie other ; for it was 
seeking at the outset an hjfpotheais, with the exception of after- 
wards confronting the hypothesis with reality ; but what will 
this amount to when even this chance of return to truth is inter- 
dicted, when the fundamental question of the inventory of our 
ideas and of theii' actual characters is wholly omitted ? 

This is the first error of Locke. He rec<^Bes and proehums 
the experimental method ; he proposes to apply it to the phe- 
nomena of the undei-standing, to ideas ; but not having suffi- 
cientiy fathomed this method which was then in its infancy, he 
has not discerned all the questions to which it gives rise ; he has 
not arranged these questions in due ordei- ; he has misconceived 
and omitted the most important experimental question, the ob- 
servation of the actual characters of our ideas ; at the very outset 
he has fallen into a question which should have been adjourned, 
the obscui-e and difficult question of the origin of our ideas. 
What, therefore, will be the result ? Either Locke will hit upon 
the true oiigin of our ideas by a sort of good fortune and divina- 
tion, at which I should rejoice ; but however true it may be in 
itself, this ori^n will he demonstrated to be true, will be le^t- 
imately established only on this condition, that Locke shotdd 
subsequently demonsti-afe that the chai-acters of our ideas are all, 
and in their whole extent, explicable and explained by the origin 
supposed. Or indeed Locke will be deceived : but, if he is de- 
ceived, an ciTor of this kind will not be a pai-ticular error con- 
centrated upon a single point and without influence upon the 
rest ; it will be a general error, an immense error, which will cor- 
rupt, even at its souree, the whole of psychology, and thereby 
the whole of metaphyacs. In order to be fdthful to his hypotb- 
eas, to the origin which he shall have assigned to all ideas with- 
out imdei-standing them fully, he will he obliged to sacrifice all 
ideas which shall refuse to be i-efeiTcd to this false oiigin. The 
fcdaty of the ori^n ivill be extended even to the actual state of 
the intelligence, and will conceal from the eyes of consciousness 
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itself the real characters of our ideas ; hence, from apphoations 
to applications, that is, from aberrations to aberrations, the iiu- 
maa imdei-standing and human nature will be more and more 
misconceived, reality will be destroyed, and science perverted. 

Such is the rock ; it was necessary to point it out. We know 
not whether Locke has been iTTecked upon it ; for we know not 
yet what he has done, whether he has had the good fortune to 
divine correctly, or whether he has had the fete of most diviners 
and of those who start at ventui-e upon a route which they liave 
not rrieasm-ed. We suppose ourselves now to be ignorant of it, 
we shall subsequently examine it ; but we are already able to re- 
mark, that it is in great part from Locke that, in the eighteenth 
century, in Lis whole school, comes the systematic hahit of pla- 
cing the question of the origin and the generation of ideas at the 
head of all philosophical researches. In metaphysics, this school 
is preoccupied with inquiring what are the fii'st ideas which enter 
into the mind of man ; in morals, the actual state of man's moral 
natui-e being neglected, what are the first ideas of good and evil, 
which arise in man considered in the savage state or in infancy, 
two states in which observation is not very sm-e and may eadly 
be arbitrary ; in politics, what is the origin of societies, of govern- 
ments, of laws. In general, it seai-ches for right in fact, and 
philosophy is reduced for it to histoiy, and to listory the most 
obscui'e, that of the firat age of humanity. Hence the political 
theories of this school, often opposite in their results, yet identi- 
cal ia the method which preades in them. Some, plunging mto 
ante-Hstorical or anti-historical conjectures, find at the origin of 
society the empire of force aod conquerors ■ the first government 
which history p esents to them s despot c therefo e tl e dea of 
government a tl e e y dea of despot am Othe on t! e con- 
trary, in the con en ent obscuntj of the prumt ve itate th nk 
tliey peice e a co t lot ecp o nl stpulatons -xad ttl a of Ib- 
eity which d spot s subsequently caused to disappear a d wl cb 
the prese t t sho Id re e tabl 1 In e ti e ci tl leg t- 
imate st t f ty d d e 1 t t fi ist fo m f o tl at 
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form which it is almost impossible to find, and the rights of hu- 
manity are at the mercy of a venturous emdition, at the mercy 
of an h)rpolJiesi3. Finally, from oii^n. to origin, the true nature 
of man has even been sought for in the most absurd geological 
hypotheses: the last tei-m of this deplorable tendency is the 
celebrated work of Maillet, TelUamed.''' 

To recapitulate, the most general character of the philosophy 
of Locke is independence ; and here, ivith all the necessary reser- 
vations, I openly rank myself under his banner, if not ade by 
side with the chief, at least side by side with his followers. As 
to method, that of Locke is the psycholo^cal or ideolo^cal 
method, for the name is of little consequence ; and here agsua I 
declare myself of his school. But, as lie did not sufficiently 
fathom the psychologi:,al method, I accuse Locke of having 
commenced bj an order of researches which necessarily puts 
psycholog) on the load of hypothesis, and deprives it more or 
less of ils experimental character, and here I differ fram him. 

Let us utideistand it what point we are in this examination. 
We have seen Locke upon a perilous route ; hut has he had the 
good fortime, in spite of this bad choice, to ariive at the truth, 
that is, at the veritable explanation of the origin of our ideas ? 
What, accoi'ding to him, is this origin ? This ts the foundation 
of the Esaa^ on the Human Understanding, the system to 
which Locke has attached his name. This will be the subject of 
our future lectures. 



* On tli8 dangers into wMoli, in all tlicsu order3 of rose.ai'olies, Uie qnea- 
tion of origins, pretnuturely undertatcn, throws na, soo ospeoiaily Voi. 3 of 
Hati tot Series, Lecture T, p. SCO, etc. 
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ESSAY. FIE9T BOOK, INNATE IDEAS. SECOND BOOK, OF SPACE, 

nrat Book of the Essa^ m ihe JSumaa Uimderftanding. Of innata ideBS.— 
Second Book. Experience, the B<iiiree of all ideas. Seneatlou and refleo- 
Uoc— Of the opemfions of the mind. According to Locke, tlioy nre exer- 
oiBed only upon sonsible data. Biais of BensualiBiii.— Esamination of tke 
doctrine of Locke coneerning the idea of spooe.— Tbat tlie idea of space, in 
the systam. of Locke, should be roduoad aod la rednoed to that of hody.— 
This confnaion is contradicted by Ihots and by Locke himself. Distinction 
of the ootufll elioraefara of tlie ideas of body and of space. — Esaniination of 
tie qncaUon of the oiif^n of the idea of spaoo. Dislincaon between the 
lo^eaJ order and the chronological order of our ideas. — Tho idea of space 
is the logical condition of the idoaof body ; the idea of body is the chrono- 
logioal condition of the idea of space.— Of reason and esperionoe, con- 
aiderod in tnru. as the reciprooal condition of their inntnal davalopmoiit. — 
Merit of Locke's system. — Ita viooa ; lat, it confonnds the measure of 
space with space ; 2d, the condition of the idea of space with this idea 
itselE 



s not the first who instituted tte question 
eonceraing the origin of ideas ; but it is Loclte who fiwt made it 
a great philosophical question and sini-e Locke, it has preserved 
this rank m hia school Besides if this question is not that 
which a seveie method should fust lEfitatf it is certnia that in 
its place it is of the highest importancp let iis see how Locke 
has resolypd it 

111 entering upon the investigation of the origin of ideas, Locke 
encounters an opinion which, if it were well founded, would cut 
short the question; I mean the doctrine of innate ideas. In 
fiict, if ideas are innate, that is, if, as the word seems to indicate, 
ideas are already in the mind at the moment when it hegins to 
entei- into exercise, it does not acqmre them, it possesses them 
from the first day, precisely as they wUl he at the last ; and, 
properly speaking, they have no progi-css, no genei'ation, and no 
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origiTi. This doctrine, which Locke imputes to his adversai-ies, is 
opposed to his design of beginning with the question of tlie origin 
of ideas ; it is moreover opposed to tlie solutaon which lie wished 
to give of this question, and to the system which preoccupied 
him. First of all, he should have removed this obstacle, refuted 
the doctrine of innate ideas. Hence the polemic diacusaon which 
fills the firat book of the Essay on the JJndersiandinff. I must 
^ve you an account of this discussion. 

Accoi-ding to Locke tliere are philosophers who consider oer- 
tiun principles, certain maxims, and certain propositions ia meta- 
physics and in morals as innate. Now by what reason may 
propositions be called innate ? Two reasons may he and have 
been given : 1st, that these propositions are universally admitted ; 
2d, that they are primitively admitted, that they are known as 

Locke examines succesavely these two reasons. 

In metaphyiacs, he takes the two following propositions : 
What is, is ; it is impossible for the same thing to be, and not to 
be ; and he examines whether in fact all men admit these two 
p p siti n Leaving dviliied men who have read the philoso- 
ph B h dd esses savages, and he asks whether a savage 
tn h t hat is, is, that it is impossible for the same thing to 

b d t to be He answers for the savage, that the savage 
fcn th g about it and cares little for it. He interrogates 

the child and finds that the child ia in the same case as the 
savage. Finally supposing thit savages and children, hke civil- 
ized people admit that whit is is, that it is impossible for the 
same thing to he and not to be, Locke has m i-eserve an objec- 
tion which he imagines to be unanswerable : the idiot does not 
admit these propositions ; and this single exception would suffice, 
according to Locke, to demonstrate that they ai-e not universally 
admitted, and consequently that they are not innate ; for the 
son! of an idiot ia also a human son.!. Examining afterwards 
whether these propositions are primitive, whether they are the 
first that are acquired as soon as we begin to make use of reason. 
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Locke, taking again a little ctild for the subject of his experi- 
ment, maintfuna that in the cliild a multitude of ideas precede 
them : the idea of colors, the idea of bodies, the idea of existence ; 
and tliat thus the propotutions in question are not the first which 
preside at tlie development of intelligence. 

So much for speculation ; it is the same with practice. Loeke 
submits moral propositions or maxims to the same testa to which 
he haa submitted raetaphyacal pTOpoations. Then, more than 
ever, he rests upon the manners of savages, the narrations of 
travellers, and the observation of children. His conclusion is that 
there is no moral maxim universally and primitively admitted, and 
consequentiy, innate, 

Such are the firet two chapters of the first book of the Essay 
on the Ifainan Understanding. The last goes farther still. If 
the propositions and maxims, metaphysical as well as mora!, 
previously examined, are neither universally nor primitively ad- 
mitted, what must be thought of the ideas which are contained 
in these propositions and which are their elements? Locke 
chooses two, upon which he establishes a long discussion, the idea 
of God and the idea of substance. He has recourse to his ordi- 
nary arguments to prove that the idea of God and the idea of 
substance aie neither universal nor primitive ; in evidence of this 
he appeals to savages who, according to him, have not the idea of 
God ; he addresses himself fo children in order to know whether 
they have tlie idea of substance, and concludes that these ideas 
are not innate, and that no particular idea, nor any general specu- 
lation or moral idea, is anterior to experience. 

As from the time of Locke, the question of the origin of ideas 
has become the fundamental question in the sensualistie school, 
so you will observe that from Locke polemical dbcussion upon in- 
nate ideas is, as it were, the obligatory introduction of this school. 
And not only the subject, but the manner of treating it comes 
from Locke. From him arose the habit of appealing to savages 
and to children, in regai-d to whom observation is so difficult; for, 
in regard to the former, it is necessaiy to refer to travellers who 
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are often prejudiced, and who do not understand the languages 
of the people that they visit ; and as to the latter, we are com- 
pelled to make use of very equivocal signs. The polemics of 
Iiocke, in substance and in form, have become the baas of all the 
polemics of his school against innate ideas. 

And what is the real value of these polemics? Permit me to 
postpone this question ;* for if its discusaon should be too gen- 
era], we should learo nothing, and if too profound, we should an- 
ticipate particular discussions which the examination of the Essay 
on the Understanding will successively introduce. Thus in mak- 
ing my reservations on the conclusions of this firat book, I enter 
immediately upon the second, which contiuns the special theory 
of Locke on the ori^n of ideas. 

" Let us then suppose, says Locke (B. II. Chap. I. § 2), the 
mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of all chaiactei's, with- 
out any ideas ; how comes it to be furnished 1 Whence comes it 
by that vast store which the busy and boundless fancy of man has 
painted, on it, with an almost endless variety ? Whence has it 
aU the materials of reason and knowledge ? To this I answer, in 
one word, from esperience ; in that all our knowledge is founded, 
and from that it ultimately deiives itself." 

Let us see what Locke underatands by experience. Let him 
speak for himself: 

B. II. Chap, I. § 2. " Oui observation emploj ed either about 
estemal sensible objects, oi about the mtemal operitions of our 
minds, percaved and refle(,ted on by omTiehe k that which 
supplies our understandings with oil the mateiiah ot thinking 
These two are the fountains of knon ledge from whence Jl the 
ideas we liave, or can naturally have do spnns; 

§3. " The ob/'ecls of sensatum one source of iieas — First Our 
senses, conversant about particular sensible objects, do convey 
info the mind several distinct perceptions of things, according to 
those various ways wherein those objects do affect them ; and 
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thus we come by ttose ideas we liaM of ydhw, ■whti; kpat, 
edld, soft, haid, hitter, sweet, and all those tilings which we 
call sensible qualities, which, when I eay the senses coiivej 
mto the miad I mein, they fiom estemil objects convey into 
the mind wliat produces there those pmcepiions This great 
source of most of the ideas we ha*e, depending wholly npon 
our senses, djid derived by them to the understanding, I call amy- 
satmi." 

§ 4. " The operations o/our minds the other source of ideas. — 
Secondly, The other fountain from which experience fumisheth 
the understanding with ideas is the percepUon of the operatJons 
of our own mind within us, as it is employed about the ideas it 
has got, wlijch operations, when the soul comes to reflect on and 
consider, do furnish the understondbg with another set of ideas, 
which could not be had from things without ; and such are^wt-- 
cation, thinMng, doubting, believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, 
and all the diiferent actings of our own minds ; which we, being 
conscious of, and observing in ourselves, do from these receive 
into our understandings as distinct ideas; as we do from bodies 
affecting our senses. This source of ideas every man has wholly 
in himself; and thoiigh it be not sense, as having nothing to do 
with esternal objects, yet it is very Uke it, and might properly 
enough be called snienwi sense. But, as Icall the other sensaiww, 
so I call this reflection, the ideas it afibi-ds being such only as the 
miad gets by reflecting on its own operations within itself. By 
reflection, then, in the followbg part of this discourse, I would be 
understood to mean, that notice which the mind takes of its own 
operations, and the manner of them ; by reason whereof there 
come to be ideas of th^e operations in the understanding. These 
two, I say, viz., external material things, as the objects of sensa- 
tion, and the operationa of our mini^ Avithin, as the objects of 
reflection, are to me the only ori^nals from whence all our ideas 
take their beginnings. The term operations here I use in a lai^e 
sense, as comprehending not barely the actions of the mind about 
its ideas, but some sort of passions aiising sometimes from 
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them, such as is tlie satisfaction or uneasiness arisJEg from imy 
thought." 

§ 5. " All our ideas are of the one or the other of tliese. — The 
understanding seems to me not to have the least glimmering of 
any ideas, which it doth not receive from one of thwe two. .Ee- 
temal objects famish tlie mind with tlie ideas of sensible qualities, 
wluoh are all those different perceptions they produce in us : and 
the mind furnishes the imderstanding with ideas of its otim opera- 
tions. These, when we have taken a full survey of them and 
their several modes, combinaljons, and relations, we shall find to 
contain all our whoJe stock of ideas; and that we have nothing 
in our minds which did not come in one of tliese two ways." 

Locke here evidently confounds reflection with consciousness. 
Reflection, strictly speaking, is a faculty analogous without douht 
to consciousness,* but distinct from it, and belongs more particu- 
larly to the philosopher ; while consciousness belongs to every 
man as an intellectual being. Moreover, he reduces very much 
the reach of reflection or of consciousness, by limiliiig it to the 
operations of the soul : it is manifest that the consciousness or 
reflection has for its objects ali the phenomena which pass within 
us, sensations or operations. Consciousness or reflection is a wit- 
ness and not an actor in the intellectual life. The true powers, 
the special sources of ideas, ai'c sensations on the one hand, and 
on the other the operations of the soul, under this genei-al con- 
dition, that we have a consciousness of the one as well as of the 
other, and that we may fall back upon oui-selves and reflect upon 
them, and upon, thdr products. These, then, are the two sources 
of ideas to which, strictly, the theory of Locke is reduced. 

Now, is it the sensibility, is it the operations of our soul that 
enter first into exercise? Locke does not hesitate to say that our 
first ideas are furnished to us by the sensibility, and that those 
which we owe to reflection come later. He declares it. Book IL 
Chap. I. § 6 ; he declares it still more expressly, iUd., § 30. " I 

"■ See the prooeding Icctui-o ; nnd 1st Series, Vol. 4, Lecture 26, p. ill. 
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see no reason to believe tliat the soul thinks before the senses 
have furnished it -vAth ideas to tliink on." And again, § 23 : "If 
it shall he demanded, then, when a man begins to have any 
ideas, I thiak the true answer is, when he first has any sensa- 

Thua Locke places tlie acqwsifions of the senses before those 
of thoTight. We might stop him here ; we might ask him if this 
order is real ; if it is posdble to conceive, n 
but an idea of sensation, without the iiitervention a: 
of some of the operations of the souL But without entering into 
tbia objection, let it suffice us to state that Locke does not admit 
the operations of the soul until after the sensations. It remains 
to know what these operations me, and what are their peculiar 
functions, on what and in what circle they act, and wSiether, in 
supposing that tliey do not enter into exercise until after the sen- 
sibility, they are or are not condemned to work solely on the 
primitive data which are furnished to them by the senses. For 
tills, it is necessai'y to examine with care the nature and the ob- 
ject of the operations of the soul, according to Locke. 

Locke is the first who has given an analysis, or rather au at- 
tempt at an analysis of the sensibility, and of the different senses 
of which it is composed, of the ideas which we owe to each of 
them, and to the simultaneous action of several (Book 11. Chap. 
II. § 2 ; Chaps. III. IV. and Y.) ; he, too, firat gave the exam- 
ple of what, at a later period, in the hands of his successors, be- 
came a theory of the faculties of the soul. That of Locke, cuiious, 
precious even for the times, is in itself extremely feeble, vague, 
and confused. Nevertheless, faithful to the general spirit of lijs 
philosophy, Locke tries to present the faculties in the order of 
thdr pi-obable development, '" 

The first of which lie treats is perception (Book II. Chap. IX. 
§ 3.) : " What perception is, every one will know bettor hj re- 
flecting on what he does himself, what he sees, heais, feels, etc., 
or thinks, than by any discoui^e of mine. Whoever reflecls on 
what passes in his own mind, cannot miss it : and if he does not 
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reflect, all the words in the world cannot make him have any no- 
tion of it." § 3 : " This is certain, that what«Tor alterations are 
made in the hody, if they reach not the mind ; whatever impres- 
aons are made on the outwai'd parte, if they are not taken notice 
of withm; there is no perception." §4: "Wherever there is 
sense, or perception, there is some idea actually produced, and 
present to the understanding." And,§15: " Perception is the 
first degree towards knowledge." The perception of Locke is 
what is now crfled consciousness, tlie faculty of perceiving what 
is actually taking place within ns. 

After perception comes retention (Chap. S. § 1), or the power 
of retaining actual perceptions, ideas, of ctmtemplating them when 
they are pi-esent, or of recalling them when they have disap- 
peared. In this last case, retention is memoiy, the aids of which 
are attention and repetition. 

After this comes the faculty of distinguishing ideas (Chap. SI.), 
and that of comparing them i whence arise all the ideas of rela- 
tion, without forgetting the faculty of composition^ whence arise 
complex ideas, which come from the comhination of seveiul sim- 
ple ideas. At a later period, finally, the faculty of abstraction 
and generalizatitm is developed. Locke does not reckon any 
other faculties. Thris, in the last analysis, perception, retendon, 
or contemplation and memory, discernment and comparison, com- 
position, abstraction, such are the faculties of the human under- 
standing, for the will, with pleasure, and pain, and the passions, 
which Locke ^ves as operations of the mind, form another order 
of phenomena. 

Kow, what is the 1 at and what is the employment of 
these operation On hat is j erception exercised ? to what is 
it applied? to eisit n And what does it do? It simply 
perceives the s n^at n m ply has a consciousness of it. Add, 
according to L ke that th perception is pasave (Chap. IX. 
§ 1), forced, ine tahl th d, little else than an effect of sen- 

sation. The first faculty of the soul adds nothing then to sen- 
sation ; it simply takes cognizance of it. In retention, contem- 
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plation prolongs this perception; having vanished, the memory 
recalls it. Discernment separates, composition reunites the per- 
ceptions; abstraction, seizes their most general characters; but 
finally the materials ai'e always, in the last analysis, ideas of sen- 
sation due to perception. Onr facidties add to the knowledge 
wiiich they draw from them nothing but that of their own esist- 
enoe and of their action. 

Thus, on one hand, sensation precedes ; on the other, the un- 
derstanding is, for Locke, only an instrument whose whole power 
is spent upon sensation. Locke, doubtless, has not confounded 
sensation and the faculties of the soul ; he very explicitly distin- 
guishes them : hut he makes our faculties play a secondary pait 
in concentrating their action upon sensible data; hence con- 
founding them with sensibility itself was but a step, and in phi- 
losophy was already deposited the still feeble germ of the future 
theory of sensation transformed, of sensation as the sole principle 
of all the operations of the soul. It was Locke who, without 
knowing it, and without wishing it, opened the road to that ex- 
clusive doctrine, by adding to sensation only faculties whose 
whole office is to act upon it, without any original power. The 
sensualistic school will be constituted only when it shall have ar- 
rived at this point. In waiting for the future to push thus fai- 
the system of Locke, let us take this system for vt^hat it is, or 
rather for what it clsums to be ; its pretension is to explain all 
ideas which are, and which may be in the human understandbg, 
by sensation and by reflection, that is, by the sentiment of ow 



" If we trace the progress of our minds," says Locke (Chap. 
XII.), " and with attention observe how it repeats, adds together, 
and unites its simple ideas received from sensation or reflection, 
it will lead us farther than at first perhaps we should have im- 
agined. And I believe we shall find, if we warily observe the 
originals of our notions, that even the most abstruse ideas, how 
remote soever they may seem from sense, or from any operations 
of onr own minds, are yet only auoh as the understanding frames 
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to itself, by repeating and joiiimg together ideas, tLot it had ather 
from objects of sense, or fi-oni its own operations about tliemi so 
that even those large and abstract ideas are derived from sensa- 
tion or i-efleotion, being no other than what the mind, by the or- 
dinary use of its own faculties, employed about ideas received 
from objects of sense, or from the operations it obseiTes in itself 
about them, may and does attain unto. This I shall endeavor to 
show in the ideas we have of space, time, and infinity, and some 
few otters, that seem the most remote from those originals." 

AH this is well enough. It has somewhat the appearance of a 
challenge ; let us accept it, and see bow Locke will draw, for ex- 
ample, the idea of space from sensation and from reflection. 

I am somewhat embarrassed in trying to explain to you Locke's 
opinion in regard to space, and must call to your remembrance 
an observation which I have already made. Locke is the chief 
of a school ; you must not expect, then, that Locke has drawn 
from Ilia principles all the consequences which they contiiin ; you 
must not expect the inventor of a principle to establish it with 
cleajTiess and precision. This remark, which is applicable to the 
whole Essay on the Humam, TTvdersi&iidvng, is particularly true 
of the chapters wherein Locke treats of the idea of space. Here- 
in we find, under a clearness sometimes real and sometimes ap- 
parent and supei-ficial, an extieme confusion, and contradictions 
are not only met from chapter to chapter, but from paragraph to 
paragraph in the same cbaptfii". It is, ivithout doubt, the duty 
of the historian to exhibit these contradictions, in order to charac- 
terize both the epoch and the man ; but liistory is not amply a 
monograph, it is not interested solely in an individual, however 
great he may be ; it is the germ of the futm* which it seeks in 
the past. I shall endeavor, then, after having designated to you, 
once for all, the innumerable inconastencies f L k t di n 
gage from the midst of these sterile inconsi tt ls h te has 
been fruitful, whatever has borne its fruit I titut a 

system, the veritable system of Locke. This y t lat y u 

know, in drawing all ideas from two sourc ns t n and 
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flection. The idea of space must then be derived from one 0[ 
the other of these two sources. Assuredly the idea of space is 
not acquired by reflection, by the consciousness of the operations 
of the understanding. It comes, then, from sensation. Behold 
the systematic principle. We wiU let Locke set out from this 
principle, and arrive at the idea of space. But Loclie does no( 
wish to reform the human understanding, he only wishes to es- 
pldn it ; he wishes to show the oii^ of what is, not of what 
could or should be. Then the trial for him, aa for every other 
ptiliKopher, is this; the principle of bis system beii^ admitted, 
to draw from it what at present exists, to wit, the idea of space, 
such as it is in the minds of all men. So we will let him proceed 
aoooi-ding to his system ; we wiU then take from the very hands 
of this system the idea of space, such as it gives it to us, and we 
win confront it with the idea of space such as we have it, such as 
all men have it iadepeiidentJy of any system whatever. 

According to Locke,* the idea of space comes from sensation. 
But from what sense does it come? It is not from the smell, it 
is not from the taste, it is not from the hearing; it is then from 
the sight and from the touch. This is, too, what Locke says. 
Book H. Chap. XIII. § 2 : "We get the idea of space both by 
our sight and touch, wluch I think is so ■ evident, that . . . ." If 
the idea of space is an acquisition of the sight and of the touch, 
in. order to know what it should be on this condition, let us recur 
to the preceding chaptera wherein Locke treats of the ideas which 
we receive by sight, and especiafly by touch. Let us see what 
touch can give according to Locke and aceoi-ding to every one. 

The touch, aided or not aided by sight, suggests to us the idea 
of something that resists; and to resist is to be solid. "The 
idea of solidity," says Locke (Chap. IV. § 1), "we receive by 
our touch, and it arises from the resistance wliich we find. . ," And 



* On the idea of space in Loolce, lat SorisB, Vol, 8, Loot. 1, p. 53-57, and 
in genorol on the idea of space, Ist Series, Vol. 3, opinion of Condillae, p. 
ISa ; Vol. 4, opinion of Bold, Lcd>. 31, p. 436, and Vol. B, opinion of Kunt, 
Leet. i, transcendental leatheties, p. 81, etc. 
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what are the qualities of a solid, of this something whioli re- 
sists ? more or less solidity, resistance. More solidity is hardness, 
less, is softness ; hence, perhaps, also figure with its dimenaons. 
Charge with different qualities this solid, tliis something which 
resists, and you have all that touch can ^ve, whether aided or 
not aided by sight. This something which resists, which is solid, 
which is more or less so, which has such or such a figure, in a 
single word, is body. 

Is it true that the touch, with the sight, suffices to give that 
which rraists, the solid with its qualities, ■ body ? I do not wish 
to esamme it too fai-. Analysis wordd perhaps force me to ad- 
mit the necessaiy intervention of something besides the sense of 
touch.* I prefer, however, to suppose that in fact touch, sen- 
sation, gives the idea of body. I grant that sensation may go 
thus far ; but that it goes farther, Locke does not pretend. In 
the chapter where, almost without any of the spirit of system, 
Locke examines what may be derived from sight and from touch, 
he deduces from them nothing more than the solid, that is, body. 
If, then, at a later period, and in a systematic manner, he pre- 
tends, as we have seen, that the idea of space comes from sensa- 
tion, to wit, from sight and from touch, it follows that he redu- 
ces the idea of space to the idea of body, and that for him space 
is nothing more than body itself, body enlarged, multiphed in an 
indefinite manner, the world, the universe. In fact, § 1 0, Chap. 
SIIL : "The idea of place we have by the same means that we 
get the idea of space (whereof this is but a particular and limited 
consideration), viz., by our sight and touch. . . ." Same chapter, 
same pa^'agraph; "To say that the world is somewhere, means 
no more than that it does exist. . . ." This is clear : the space 
of the universe is equivalent to neither more nor less than to the 
univei-se itself; and as the idea of the universe is, after all, only 
the idea of body, it is to this that the idea of space is reduced. 

• First Series, Vol. Ist ; Course of 1817, Leot. 11, p. 239 ; and Vol, 4, 
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Such is tl y g f th d f ] m the system 

of Lock 

That fh fhr gh th d fl t I pte -s contradic- 

torj pa g 5 h and th t th tndi t ften gross, is 

trae ; b t t t I ss tni th t th y tern f Locke heing 

given, th t -lati th ly p pi f th dea of space, 

the necessary Jt th d f p h L eke has just 

deterra d t B t th y tern t e. It th ^ity ? The 
idea ofpddf ffthd from sight, 

is tiia tld p ha.t jmd ajid in the 

minds of all men ? Let us see now, such as we are, whether we 
confound the idea of body and the idea of space, whether for us 
they are but one and the same idea. 

In making any such experiment upon ourselves, let us guard 
against two things which corrupt every experiment ; let us guard 
against liaring in view such or such a systematic conclusion ; let 
us guard against thinking of any origin whatever, for the preoc- 
cupation of the mind by such or such an orig^ would, uncon- 
sciously even, lead us to attribute to ideas, such as they are at 
present in our consciousness, such or such a character more in 
relation with the origin which we inwardly prefer. We shall see 
hereafter the concluaona which may be drawn from the experi- 
ment which we wish to institute ; hereafter we will ascend 
even to the origin of the idea which it concerns us and suflicea 
us first to state without any prejudice, without any foreign 
wew. 

Is the idea of space reduced in the understanding to the idea 
of body ? Such is the question ; it is a question of fact. Let us 
take any body that you please ; let us take this book which is 
under our eyes, imder om- hands ; it resists, it is solid, it is more 
or less hard, it lias figure, etc. Do you think of nothing more 
in regard to it ? Do you not think, for example, that this body 
is somewhere, in a certjun place? Do not be astonished at the 
amplicity of my questions ; we must not be afraid of brin^g 
philosophers to the most simple questions ; for it is precisely 'be- 
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cause they ai'e the most simplt thit thiyaie often neglected, 
and that, for want of inteuogating and collecting evident facts, 
philosopiiers arc precipitated int absuid systems 

Is this body somen here ' is it in a place ' Yes doubtless, 
all men will answer. Well ! let us take a more considerable 
body, let ua take the world. Is the world also somewhere? is 
it in a place ? No one doubts it. Let us take thousands of 
worlds, myriads of woilds ; can we not in regard to these thou- 
sands of worlds, ask the same questions which I have just asked 
concerning this book ? Are they somewhere ? are they in a 
place, that is, are they in space ? We may ask the question in 
regard to one world or thousands of worlds as in regard to this 
book, and to all these questions you will equally reply : This 
book, this world, these thousands of worlds are somewhere, are 
in a plaee, are in space. There is not a human creature, except 
perhaps a philosopher preoccupied by a system, who can doubt 
what I have just said to you. Take the savage to whom Locke 
so often appeals, take the child, take the idiot, unless he be com- 
pletely one ; and if any of these human creatures has the idea of 
any body whatever, book or world, or thousands of worlds, he 
will naturally believe that this book, this world, these thousands 
of worlds are somewhere, in a place, in space. What does this 
amount to ? It is to recognize that the idea of a book, of a 
world, of thousands of worlds, solid, resisting, situated in space, 
is one tiling, and that the idea of space wherein this book, this 
world, or these thousands of worlds are situated and contained, is 
another thing. 

This is so evident that Locke himself, when he is not under 
the yoke of his system, distinguishes perfectly the idea of body, 
of solid from that of space, and establishes the difference between 
them. Book II. Chap. XIII. § 11 ; "For I appeal to every 
man's own thoughts, whether the idea of space be not as distinct 
from that of solidity as it is from the idea of scarlet color ? It 
is true, solidity cannot exist without extension, neither can scarlet 
color esist without extension ; but this binders not but that they 
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aidtatd ^1} ideas require others as necessary to 

ih ir XI ten [ tion, which yet are very distinct ideas. 

M f n can n ti b r be conceived, without space ; and yet 
m t t p pace motion i space can exist witliout 

it, and they are very distinct ideas ; and so, I think, are those of 
apace and solidity." Several considerations follow on the differ- 
ence which separates body and space, considerations which fill 
more than ten paragraphs, to which. I refer you in order not to 
multiply quotations. I cannot, however, forbear ^ving you here 
a very deciave and curious passage ; Ckap. IV. § 5 ; "Of pure 
space then, and solidity, there are several (among which I con- 
fess myself one), who persuade themselves they have clear and 
distinct ideas ; and that they can think on space without any 
thing in it that resists or is protruded by body. This is the idea 
of pure space, which they think they have as clear as any idea 
they can have of the extension of body ; the idea of the distance 
between the oppoate parts of a concave superficies being equally 
as clear without as with the idea of any solid parts between : and 
on the other side they pereuade themselves that they have, dis 
tinct from that of pure space, the idea of something that fills 
space, that can be protmded by the impulse of other bodies, or 
resist their motion. If there be othere that have not these two 
ideas distmct, but confound tliera, and make but one of them, I 
know not how men, who have the same idea under different 
names, or different ideas under the same name, can in that case 
talk with one another, any more than a man who, not being blind 
or deaf, has distinct ideas of the color of scarlet and the sound of 
a trumpet, could discourse concerning scailet color wits the blind 
man I mentioned in another place, who fancied that the idea of 
scailet was like the sound of a trumpet." 

Thus, accoi-ding to Locke himself, the idea of space and the 
idea of body are totally distinct. In order to place this distinc- 
tion in a clear light, let us observe the difl'erence of characters 
which these two ideas present. 

You have the idea of a body, you believe that it exists ; but 
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can you suppose it not to exist ? I ask you, can jou nA sup. 
pose this book to be destroyed ? Without doubt you can. And 
can you not also suppose the whole world to be destroyed, and 
no body whatever to be in existence ? You can. For yuu, con- 
stituted as you are, the supposition of the non-emtence of bodies 
implies no contradiction. And what do we call the idea of a 
thing which we can conceive as not existing ? We call it a con- 
tingent and relative idea. But if you can suppose this book to 
be destroyed, the world destroyed, all matter desti-oyed ; can you 
suppose space to be destroyed ? Can you suppose that when 
all bodies should cease to exist, thei^e would no longer remain 
any space for bodies which might come into existence 1 You 
cannot ; if it is in the power of man's thought to suppose the 
non-existence of bodies, it is not in his power to suppose the non- 
existence of space ; the idea of space is then a necessaiy and ab- 
solute idea. Here then ai-e two charactei^ entirely different 
which separate the two ideas of body and of space. 

Moreover, every body is evidently limited ; you seize its limits 
in eveiy part. Enlai^e, extend, multiply thb body by thoiKands 
of analogous bodies; you will have simply removed the limits of 
this body, you will not have destroyed them, you will conceive 
them still. But with space it is not so. The idea of space is 
given to you as that of a continuation, in which you can, indeed, 
make divisions useful and convenient, but ailjficial, under which 
the idea of a space without any Umit stil! subsists. For beyond 
any determinate portion of space, there is space still ; and beyond 
this space, there is space always and forever. Body has ia all 
its dimensions, something else which limits it, to wit, space which 
contains it ; but space has no limits. 

The idea of body is not complete without that of form and 
figure, and you can always represent it under a deteiminate form ; 
it is always an image. Far from that, space is a conception and 
not an image; and as soon as you conceive space ima^aatively, 
as soon as you represent it under any determinate fonn whatever, 
it is no longer the space which you c 
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a body in space. The idea of space is a conception of reason, 
distinct from e;iery aeimble representation. 

I could prolong this opposition of the characters of the idea of 
body and of the idea of space. It is sufScient to hare established 
these three fundamental characters : lat, the idea of body is a 
contingent and relative idea, whilst the idea of space is a neces- 
sary and absolute idea ; 2d, the idea of body implies the idea of 
limit, and the idea of space implies the absence of alt limit ; 3d, 
finally, the idea of body is a seusible representation, and the idea 
of apace is a pure, and entirely rational conception. 

If these characters are tnily those of the idea of space and of 
the idea of body, these two ideas are profoundly diffei'ent, and 
every philosophy which shall pretend to rest on observation 
should never confound them. E^evertheless, their confusion is 
necesaaiily derived from the system of Locke. Condemned to 
proceed from sensation, and being able to proceed neither from 
smell, nor from hearing, nor from taste, the idea of space must 
necessaiily proceed from sight and from touch ; and, proceeding 
from sight and from touch, it could not be any thing else than 
the idea of body move or less generalized. Now, it has been 
demonstrated that the idea of space is not that of body ; it does 
not then come from sight and frem touch, it does not then come 
from sensation ; and as it does not come from reflection, from the 
sentiment of our operations, and as it still exists, it follows that 
all ideas are not derived from sensation and reflection only, and 
that the system of Locke, on the origin of ideas, is incomplete 
and vicious, at least as regards the idea of space. 

Tliat we may better penetrate this system, it is necessary that 
we ourselves should take the same ground that Locke occupies 
and examine the question which, with him, is especially the phil- 
(sophical question. After having determined the characters 
which the idea of space and the idea of body have already in the 
intelligence of all men, and after having shown that these cIim'- 
actei's make a profound difference between these two ideas, it is 
necessaiy to seek out their origin, the origin of the idea of space 
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relatively to the idea of body. Thus far, I hope, every thing 
has been simple and clear; for we have not gone out of the hu- 
man intelligence, auch as we now find it. Let ua proceed, and 
let us not e.'ftinguisli the lights which we owe to an impartLil ob- 
servation, in the darkness of any hypothesis. 

There are two sorts of origin ; in human cognitioDS there are 
two orders of relations which it is necessary to distinguish. 

Of two ideas, we may inquire, whether one does not suppose 
the other, whether one being admitted, it is not necessaiy to ad- 
mit the other in order to escape the reproach of inconsistency ? 
This is the logical order of ideas. 

If the origin of the ideas of body and of space is met under 
this point of view, behold what is the result. 

The idea of body and the idea of space being given, which 
supposes the other ? Which is the lo^cal condition of the ad- 
mission of the other ? Evidently it ia the idea of space which is 
the logical condition of the admission of the idea of body. In 
fact, fake any body that yon please, you can admit the idea of 
this body only on condition that you admit, at the same time, 
the idea of apace ; if you do not, yon would admit a body which 
would be nowhere, which would have no place, and such a body 
is inconceivable. Take an nggi-egate of bodies, or take a suigle 
body, since every body is an aggi-egate of pai-ts, these parts are 
more or less distant from each other, and at the same time they 
coe.tist ; these are the conditions of all bodies, even the least. 
Do you not see what is the condition of coexistence and of dis- 
tance? Space still. For how could there he distance between 
bodies, or between the parts of a body, without space? and 
what coexistence is possible without some continuity? It is the 
same with contiguity. Destroy by thought the continuity of 
space, no distance is appreciable, no coexistence, no contiguity is 
possible. Besides, continuity is extension. It must not be be- 
lieved, and Locke has well established it {Book II. Chap. XIII., 
§ 11), that the idea of extension is adequate to the idea of body. 
The fundamental attribute of body is resistance ; hence sohdity ; 
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but solidity does not imply in itaelf that this solidity b extension.* 
Eitension exists only on, condition of a continuity, that is, of 
space. The extension of body, therefore, supposes space ; space 
is not body or resistance, but. that which resists, resists only on 
some real point ; now, eveiy real point whatever is extended, is 
in apace ; then take away the idea of space and of extension, and 
no real body is supposable. Then as a last conclusion, in the 
lo^cal order of human cognitions, it is not the idea of body 
which is the logical condiljon of the admission of tbe idea of 
space : it is, on the contrary, the idea of space, the idea of a con- 
tinuity, the idea of extension, which is the logical condition of the 
admission of the least idea of body. 

This is beyond- doubt; and when, under the lo^cal point of 
view, we meet the quesliCn of the origin of ideas, this solution, 
which is incontestable, overwhelms the system of Locke. How it 
is here that the idealistic school has taken, in general, the ques- 
tion of the origin of ideas. By the origin of ideas, it usuaJIy un- 
derstands tbe logical filiation of ideas among themselves. For 
this reason it could say, with its last and most illustrious inter- 
preter, that so far is the idea of body from being the foundation 
of the idea of space, that it is the idea of space which is the 
foundation of the idea of body.f The idea of body is given to 
lis by touch and by sight, that is, by experience,' and by the ex- 
perience of the senses. On the contrary, the idea of space is 
^ven to us on occasion of the idea of body, by the thought, the 
understanding, the mind, the reason, in short, by a power differ- 
ent from sensation. Hence this Kantian formula: the pore and 
rational idea of space comes so littie from experience, that it is 
the condition of all experience ; and this bold formula is per- 
fectly correct, taken in a certain respect, that is, in respect to the 
lo^cal oi-der of human cognitions. 

But thb is not the only order of knowledge ; and the logical 

* Ist Series, Vol. 1, lecture 11, p. SOT, etc See also in Uio Essiiys of B, 
StuHrt, .ESsfflji on the IdsiHisra of BerieUg. 
+ Ist Series, Vol. 5, Leotnre i, p. 83. 
Vol. II. 10 
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relation does not exhaust all the relations which ideas siiatain 
among themselves. Tiiere is stil! another, that of anteriority oi- 
of posteriority, the order of the relative development of ideas in 
time, their chronolo^cal order ; under this point of view we may 
meet the question of the origin of ideas. Now, is the idea of 
space, which: as we have just seen, is the logical condition of all 
sensible experience, also tlie chronological condition of all expe- 
rience and of the idea of body ? I do not believe that it is. No, 
taking ideas in the order in which they are produced ia the in- 
telligence, seeking only their history and their successive appear- 
Kice, it is not true that the idea of space is antecedent to the idea of 
body. It is so little true that the idea of space supposes, chronolog- 
ically, the idea of body, that if you had not the idea of body, 
you would never have the idea of space. Take away all sensa^ 
lion, take away sight and touch, and you have no longer any 
idea of body, neither liave you any idea of space. Space is the 
place of bodies; whoever has no idea of a body will never have 
an idea of the space which contiuns it. Kationally, logicaUy, if 
you have not the idea of space, you cannot Iiave the idea of a 
body ; but the reciprocal is chronologically true, and in fact the 
idea of space comes only with the idea of body ; and as you have 
not the idea of body without at once having the idea of spaee, it 
follows that these two ideas are contemporaneous. I will go 
farther. Not only may we say that the idea of body b contem- 
poraneous with the idea of apace, but we may say, but we must 
say, that it is ^terior to it. In fact, the idea of space is con- 
temporaneous with the idea of body, in this sense, tliat as soon 
as the idea of body is given to you, you cannot help having the 
idea of space ; but finally, it was necessary for you first to have 
the idea of body, in order that that of the space whicb contains it 
should appear to you. It is then by the idea of body that you 
arrive at the idea of space ; one may then be called the historical 
and chronological condition of the other. 

Undoubtedly (I cannot repeat it too often, for it is the very 
knot of the difEoulty, the secret of the problem), undoubtedly as 
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eoon aa the idea of body is given, at that very moment tlie idea 
of space arrives ; but if this condition were not fulfilled, the idea 
of space would Tiever enter the underatanding. When it is there, 
it is established there and remains there, independent of the idea 
of body which inti'oduced it there ; for we may suppose space 
without body, whilst we cannot suppose body without space. 
The idea of body was the chronological condition of the idea of 
space, as the latter is the lo^cal condition of the former.* The 
two orders are inverse, and, in a certain sense, we may say, eveiy 
one is right and every one is wrong. Logically, idealism and 
E^t are right in maintaining that the pure idea of space b the 
condition of the idea of body and of experience ; and chronolog- 
ically, empiricism and Locke in their turn ai-e right, in pretend- 
ing that experience, to wit, here sensation the sensation of sight 
and of touch, is the condition of the idei of space and of every 
exercise of the understanding. 

In general, idealism neglects more oi less the c[ue';tion of the 
origin of ideas, and seldom regards ideis except m then actuil 
characters. Placing itself at first on the undeistandmg such as 
it now is, it does not investigate its successive acquisitions it 
does not trouble itself in regard to the cbionologioa) order of 
ideas, it stops at their lo^cal cocnecfJOn it sefs out from reaaon 
not from experience. Locke, on the contraiy pieoccnpied with 
the question of the origin of ideas, neglects then actuil chaiac 
tera, confounds theii- chronological condition mth theur logical 
basis, and the power of reason with that ot expenence whi(,li 
precedes it and guides it, but does not constitute it Expeiience 
put in its right place, is the condition not the pimeiple of 
knowledge. Does it go farther, and does it pietend to consti 
tute all knowledge ? It is then nothing el e than a si stem and 
an incomplete, exclusive, vicious system it is empncism or tiie 
opposite of idealism, which, in its turn, is the exaggeration of the 
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proper power of reason, the usurpation of reason over experience, 
the destructioa or forgetfulness of the chronological and experi- 
mental condition of knowledge, in the excessive preoccupation of 
its lo^cal and rational principles. 

Locke introduced and awredited empiricism in the philosophy 
of tJie eighteenth century. He plainly saw that we could have 
no idea of space, if we had not some idea of hody. Body is not 
apace, hut it is body which filb or which measures space ; if 
then space is not body, we can know nothiug of space except 
what body gives ua. Locke saw this; and this is his merit. 
His fault is : 1st, in having confounded what fills and measures 
space and reveals it to us, with the idea itself of space ; 2d, and 
this second fault is much more general and more comprehensive 
than the first m having confounded the chronolo^cal condition 
of ideas with then logical condition, experimental data, external 
or internal, on condition of which the understanding conceives 
certtun ideis n ith tiiese ideas themselves. 

This iB the most general critical point of view which rules all 
the metaphjsio^ of Locke. I deduce it from the examination to 
which I have Just submitted his theoiy of the idea of space; I 
may apply it and I shall apply it in the next lectures to his 
theoi-y of the idea of the infinite, of lime, and of other ideas 
which Locke lias boasted, as you know, of easily deducing from 
experience, from aensiition, or from reflection. 
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IICTOBE lYIII. 



JB BimniniLtion of the Second Book of the Ssuy on &4 
Bimum, Urtderstartding. Of tto ideaof time— Of tho ideaof thoiDflnite.— 
Of the idaa of peraonal identity.— Of the idea of aubstonoe. 

I SHALL commence by exhibiting ha you the reaiilts which the 
last lecture has given us ; the question was concerning space, 

A sound philosophy should not, without doubt, retrench or 
destroy the ontological questions concermug the nature of space 
in itself, whether it is material or spiritual, whether it is a sub- 
stance or an attribute, whether it is independent of God or is 
related to God ; for all these questions are in the human mind ; 
but it should adjourn them until psychological otservations, cor- 
rectly made and skilfully combined, shall peiinit iis to resolve 
them ; it will then first of all occupy itself with the psychological 
question of the idea of space. 

It is sufficient to interrogate the human anderstanding as it 
now exists in all men, ia onler to recognize in it the idea of space 
with these three distinguishing characters; 1st, space is ^ven us 
as necessary, whilst body is ^ven us as being able to exist or 
not to exist ; 2d, space is ^veo us as without limits, body is 
given us as limited on all sides ; 3d, the idea of space is entu-ely 
rational, that of body is accompanied by a sensible represen- 
tation. 

The preliminary question concemmg the actual characters of 
the idea of space bemtr thus lesohed, we can, without danger, 
approach the quite as diflicult and obscure question of the ongm 
of the idea of space Heie, wp have carefuUj distinguished two 
points of view intimately connected together, but ivhuh analysis 
ought to separate the lo^'icd oidei of idus ind thiir cluonologi 
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cal order. To the eyes of reason and logic, body presupposea 
space; for wLat is body? The juxtaposition, the coexistence 
of resistmg points, that is, solids : but where could the juxtar 
position and the coexistence be produced, if not in a continuity, 
in space? On the other hand, if in the order of reason and 
nature body presupposes space, it is necessary to recognize that 
in the chronolo^cal order there is a ctmtemporaneousness be- 
tween the idea of body and the idea of space, smce we cannot 
have the idea of body without that of space, nor that of space 
without that of body. And if, in this contemporaneousness, we 
can distinguish an antecedent, it is not the idea of space which is 
anterior to diat of body, it is that of body which is anterior to 
tliat of space ; it is not by the idea of apace that we start ; and 
if sensibility, if touch did not take the lead and suggest to us the 
idea of reastance, of solid, of body, we should never have the 
idea of space. Doubtless the idea of solid and body cannot be 
formed in the mind, imless we already have the idea of space ; 
but it is not produced first in the mind; it precedes, in some 
degree, the idea of space, which follows it immediately. 

Here then ai-e two oi'ders perfectly distinct from each other. 
Iq the order of nature and reason, body presupposes space. In 
the order of the acquisition of knowledge, it is, on the contrary, 
tJie idea of solid and body wliich is the condition of the idea of 
space. Now, the idea of body is acquii-ed by the perception of 
touch, aided by sight ; it is therefore an acquisition of experience ; 
hence it is correct to say that, in the chronological order, expe- 
rience and a certmn development of the senses are the condition 
of the acquisition of the idea of space ; and at the same time, as 
body presupposes space, and as the idea of space is ^ven us by 
reason, and not by the senses and experience, it is lo^oaJIy 
correct to say that the idea of space and a certain exercise of the 
reason render all experience possible. 

From this point of view we discover the real character, tlie 
merit and the defects of Loclic's theory. What has Locke done ? 
I believe that lie has destroyed tiie ontological questions of 
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tlie nature of spEioe, instead of contenting himself with Eidjourn- 
ing them: hut in fine he has had the wisdom to put the psycho 
lo^cal question of the idea of space in the first rank. He should 
have dwelt longer on the actual characters of this idea, and it was 
a grave fault to throw himself first into the question of its 
His general system on the origin of ideas being that all 

r ideas are derived from two sources, reflection or consciousness 
and sensation ; as the idea of space cannot come from conscious- 
ness, it was necessary that it should come from sensation ; and 
to draw the idea of space from sensation, it was necessary to 
reduce it to the idea of body. This is what Locke has done in the 
systematic parts of his work, though contradicting himself more 
than once, for often he speaks of space as wholly distinct from 
solidity. But when his system comes up, when the necesaty of 
drawing the idea of space from sensation comes up, then he 
affirms that the idea of space is acquhed by sight and touch ; 
and aa toucii, dded by sight, gives us only body and not space, 
for this reason alone Locke i-educea space to body ; he does this 
explicitly when he says that to ask whether this universe esists 
somewhere, is to ask whether the universe exists. The confusion 
of the existence of space ^id the existence of the univei'se is the 
confusion, of the idea of space and the idea of body ; and this 
confusion was necessaiy that the system might be, at least in 
appearance, rigorous. But the miiversal belief of the human 
race declares that body is- one thing, and the space which con- 
tains it is another thing ; that the world, and all possible worlds 
are one thing, and the infinite and unlimited space which em- 
braces them, is another thing. Bodies measui-e space, and do Jiot 
constitute it. The idea of body is indeed antecedent to that of 
space, but it is not this idea itself. 

Behold where we now are ; let us advance ; let us successively 
interrogate the second book of the Essay on the Human Vnder- 
alandinff, on the origin of tlie most important ideas,, and we shall 
see that Locke continually confounds the order of the acquisition 
of our knowledge with its logiciil order, and the necessary ante- 
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cedent of an idea with, this idea, I propose to examine at the 
present in the system of Locke the idea of time, the idea of the 
infinite, the idea of pereonal identity, the idea of substance. I 
commence, like Locke, with the idea of time.* 

Here, tlie first rule, you know, is to neglect the questioa of the 
nature of time, and to seek solely what is the idea of time in the 
human undei-standbg, whetiier it is there, and with what charac- 
ters is it there. It is unquestionably there. There is no one, as 
soon as he has before his eyes, or presents to himself in imagina- 
tion any event whatever, who does not conceive that this event 
has passed, or is passbg in a certain time. I ask you whether 
you can suppose an event of which you aie not forced to conceive 
that it has tjiken place at such an hour, such a day, such a week, 
such a year, such a centuiy ? You can suppose even the aboli- 
tion of every event, but you cannot suppose the abolition of time. 
Before a horologe we can, indeed, make the supposition tbat from 
hour to hour no event has happened ; notwithstending you are 
none the less convinced that time has passed away, even when 
no event has marked its course. The idea of time is, therefore, a 
necessary idea, like the idea of space, I add that, like space, 
time is unlimited. Tlie divisions of time, like those of space, are 
purely artificial, and suppose a unity, an absolute contiauity of 
time. Take millions of events, do with these millioas of events 
what you did with bodies, multiply them indefinitely, and they 
will not equal the time which precedes them and which follows 
them. Before all finite periods, and beyond aJ! finite periods, 
there is still time unlimited, infinite, inexhaustible. Finally, like 
the idea of unlimited and necessary space, the idea of necessary 
and unlimited time is a pure idea of reason, which escapes aU 
representation, and all the efforts of the imagination and the sen- 
ability. 

* On the idea of time, see let Scries, Vol. 1, Leotores 25 and 36; Vol. 8, 
1st Lecture, opinion of Locke, p. B6, 3d Lectnre, opinion of Condilloo, p. 181 ; 
Vol. i, opinion of Beid, Leotui-o al, p, 443; and Vol. 6, opinion of Kauii 
Leotura 4, p. 88. 
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It is with the origin of the idea of time as with the orii^in of 
th ci f p You are still to dstngmsh hetween the order 

f th q t of our ideas and their logcil oidei In the 

1 g 1 d f ide^, the idei of any lucce on of events pie 

J p es 1 t f time ; theie can be hucce sion only on (.ondition 

f t u& luration, to the diflerpnt po nts of wh (.h the dif 

f t mhe f the suecessiou may he attached Tate awiy 
th tm ty f time, and you tate away thp possihdit} of the 

f ents; as, the continuity of space being taken 
away, the pos^ bdity of tlie juitapos lion and the coe\isttnee of 
bodies is destroyed. But, in the chrf nolog cal oide it is on the 
contrary, the idea of the succession f f events winch piecedcs the 
idea of the time which includes them, I do not mean, m regaid 
fo time as wcil m. legard to space, that we have a clear and com- 
plete idea of a fucce'ision and that, in course, there arrives in the 
anderstandmg the idea of a time whicji Includes this succession : 
I only say that n e must first have the pereepUon of some events, 
in Older to co cene that these events are in time. Time is the 
pla e ot events as space is that of bodies : whoever has not the 
idea of in event caraiot Live the idea of time. If, therefore, the 
logical condit on of the idea of succession is in the idea of time, 
the chronological condition of the idea of time is in the idea of 



You see we h ive been conducted to the result, that the idea of 
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Is it tlic expenence of th p 

the mind ' Is the fiist s ss g p 

of extenoi events or m th nsc ts ha p 

with n u ' 

Tike -i successi n of eite d h 

may s icceed each othei tl m fii d hi d 

event, etc. But if, when you see the second event, you do not 
remember the first, there would be no second, there would be no 
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succession for you ; you would alwap be fixed at a first, which 
would not have the character of firat, since there would be no 
second. The intervention of memoiy is therefore necessary, in 
order to conceive of any succession whatever. Now, the memory 
has for its direct object nothing external ; it is not immediately 
related to things, hut to us. When we say, we remember a per- 
son, we remember a place, this means nothing else than that we 
remember fo have been seeing such a place, seeing or hearing 
such a pereon. We have memory only of ourselves, for tliere is 
memory only on condition that there has been consciousness. If, 
then, consciousness is the condition of memoiy, as memory is the 
condition of the idea of suceesaon, it follows that the first suc- 
cession is given Us in ourselves, in consciousness, in the proper 
objects and phenomena of consciousness, in. our thoughts, in our 
ideas. But if the first succession which is ^ven us is that of our 
ideas, as to all succesaon js necessarily attached the conception of 
time, it follows again that the first idea which we have of time k 
that of the time in which we are ; and as the first succesdon is 
for us the succession of our ideas, so the first duration for us is 
our own duration ; the succession of exterior events, and the dura- 
tion in which these events are accomplished, are only known to 
us afterwards. I do not say that the succession of exterior evente 
is only an induction from the succession of our ideas, neither do I 
say that exterior duration is only an induction from oui personal 
duration ; but I say that we can have an idea either of exterior 
T of esteiior duration, only after having had the con- 
iS and the memory of some interior phenomena, and con- 
sequently, the conception of our own duration. Thus, sum 
maiily, the first duration which is given us is ow own, because 
the first succession which is given us is the succession of our own 

A profound analj s s can go fa "ther sljll ; there is a crowd of 
ideas, of phenomena unde the eye of consciousness : to seek 
what is the lirst u on vl 1 is given us, is to seek what are 
our first ideas, 1 e (i t j 1 e ena wiiich fall un 
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nes3, and fovm tlie fiist succe'^aion But it is evident, in regard 
to our sensations tliat they ire phenomena of consciousness only 
on condition that we pay attention to tbem. Tlionsands and 
thousands tf impiehsion'! may as'sail my sensibility ; if I do not 
gi\e them my attention I haie no consciousness of them. It is 
the Stime in legaid to man; of my thoughts which, if my atten- 
tion IS directed elsewhere, do not come to my consciousness, and 
vaniih in reveiies The essential condition of consciousness is at- 
tention the phenomenon most intimately connected with conscious- 
ness is, therefore, attention, and the series of the acts of attention 
is necessarily the first succession which is ^ven us. But what is 
attenlion ?* It is nothing less than the will itself ; for no one ia 
attentive who does not wish to be so. The fii-st succesaon is, 
therefore, that of our voluntary acts. Now, succession measures 
time, as body measures space ; whence it follows that, the first 
n being that of voluntary acts, the w'!I 's the pim'tive 
e of time ; and this measure has the excelle ce of 1 e ng 
equal to itself; for every thing differs in the consc o ness sei - 
sations, and thoughts, whilst the acta of the attent o be ng emi- 
nently ample, are essentially similai-. 

Such ia the theory of the primitive and equal measure of time, 
which we owe to M. de Biran and vou may see it expressed 
with a perfect originality of analysis and stjie in the lectmes of 
M. Royer-Collai'd.f M. dp Biran c">nhnually lepeats that the 
element of duration is the will and m order t pass f ur 

duration to exterior duration ttom the suoces n f u t to 
the succession of events, from the piimitive and q 1 m is u* f 
time for us, to the ulterior and more or less un f n m f 

time without us, M. de Biran relied upon a douhl ] 1 f 

the will, which regards both the interior world 1 th f r 
world. According to M. de Biran, the type f th t >f 

* let Series, passim, and pmticularly Vol. 3, Lcotura 3, p. 115, and Vol. 4, 
LeMure S3, p. 5S9, 
t WorkaofEeid, Vol. iv. pp. &i)4r4n; and 1st Series, Vol. 1, p. SIO. 
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the will is in the sentiment of effort.* I make an effort to movo 
my arm, and I move it ; I make an. effort to walk, and I walk. 
The effort is a relation to two terms. One is internal, to wit, the 
will, the act of will ; the other external, to wit, the movement of 
the aiin, or the slcp which I have made, which has its cause and 
its measure in the interaai movement of the will. The determi- 
nation is nothing else tlian the most simple act of the will. It is, 
at first, entirely inteiior ; then it passes without, in the movement 
prodi7ced by tlie nism or the effort, a movement which reflects 
that of the wiU, and becomes the measure of all siibsequent ex- 
terior movements, as the will is the primitive and indecomposable 
measure of the first movement which it produces. 

Without taking upon myself either the honor or the responsi- 
bility of all the parts of this theoiy, I hasten to anive at that of 
Iiooke. The merit of Locke is to have established that the idea 
of time, of duration, of eternity, is suggested to ns by the idea of 
some succession of events, and that this succession is not taken in 
the exterior world, but in the world of consciousness. See Book 
II. Chaptere XIV. XV. XVI. For example. Chap. XIT. § 4 : 
" Men derive their ideas of duration from their reflection on the 
trans of the ideas they obseiTe to succeed one another in their 
own underetandings." Ihid-, § 6 : " The ide 
from motion." And § 12 : "The constent and regulars 
of ideas is the measure and standard of all other succesmons." 
The analysis of Locke does not go far enoiigh ; it does not de- 
termine in what particulai- succession of ideas the fii-st succession, 
the first duration, is given us. When it is said that Locke, in 
deriving the idea of duration from i-eflection, derives it conse- 
quently from the sentiment of the opemtJons of the soul, aa, ac- 
cording to Locke, tiie operations of the soul aj'e not Edl active and 
voluntary, hk theory is still very far from that which we have 
exhibited. Herein is the merit of Locke's theory ; its vice is 
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more considerable ; but it is closely conneoted with the meiit. 
Locke saw that the idea of time is g^veo us in succession, and 
fJiat tbe firet succession for us is neceasainly the succession of our 
ideas. Tiius far Loeke merits only praise, for he gives the suc- 
cession of our ideas only as the condition of the acquisition of the 
idea of time ; but the condition of a thing is easily taken for the 
thing itself, and Loeke, after having taken the idea of body, the 
mere condition of the idea of space, for the idea of space, takes 
also the condition of the idea of time for the idea itself ; he con- 
founds succession with time ; he no longer amply says : The 
succesaon of our ideas is the condition of the conception of time ; 
hut he says : Time is nothing else than the succesaon of our 
ideas. Book II. Chap, XIV. | 4 : "That we have our notion of 
succession and duration from this ori^nal, via., from reflection on 
the train of ideas which we find to appear one after another in 
our own minds seem"! phin to me in that we have no perception 
f d at n but by ns d g th train of ideas that take their 
turn u u und t adnps When that succession of ideas 
upe ptinfd tn ceases with it ; which eveiy 
1 a Ij p t n h mself whilst he sleeps soundly, 

Itl nhu ijamtlora year ; of which dm-ation 

of things, while he sleeps or thinks not, he has no perception at 
ail, but it is quite lost to him ; and the moment wherein he leaves 
off to think, tjll the moment he begins to think again, seems to 
liira to have no distance. And so I doubt not it would be to a 
waking man, if it were possible for hinx to keep only one idea ia 
his mind, without variation and the succesaon of others." 

In this whole passage there is : 

1st, A confusion of two very distinct ideas, duration and suc- 
cession ; 

Sid, An evident pai'alc^ism, for in it duration is explained by 
succession, which is explicable only by duration. In fact, where 
would the elements of succession succeed eaeh other, unless in 
some duration ? Where could there fac succession, that is, dis- 
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tance between ideas, unless in tJie space of ideas and of miods, 
that is, in time ? 

3d, Moreover, see to what results the theory of Locke con- 
ducts. If succession is no longer simply the measure of time, 
but time itself; if the succe^ion of ideas is no longer simply the 
condition of the conception of time, but this conception itself, 
time is nothing else than what the succession of our ideas makes 
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of HU tess on witli that of t me ind this (.onfus on is itself ne- 
cessary n tl e general system of Locke which denves aD our 
ideas from sensation and reflection Sei sition had giien space, 
reflection gives time; but reflects n that is lodsc ousness with 
memory, attains only the succession cf ou dtis of ouj volmtary 
acts, a finite and contingent succession, and not the necessary 
and unlimited time in which this succession is carried on : expe- 
rience, whether external or internal, attains only the measure (rf 
time, not time itself Now, Locke was forbidden every other 
source of knowledge than sensation and reflection ; it was there- 
fore necessary that he should make it explicable by the one or 
the other : he very clearly saw that it was not explicable by sen- 
sation ; and it could not be by reflection except on the condition 
of being reduced to the measure of time, to succession. It is 
tme that Locke thus destroyed time, but he saved his system : 
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it is at the same price tliat he will save it again in regard to the 
idea of the infinite,* 

The character of time and space is, tliat they are unUmited and 
infinite. Without douht tlie idea of the infinite is apphed to 
something else than time and space ; hut ance we hitherto have 
treated only of time and space, we will refer the idea of the infi- 
nite only to time and space, as Locke gives us the example. 

Space and time are infinite ; now the idea of tbe infinite may 
be detached from the ideas of time and space, and conadered in 
ifself, provided the subject from which it is borrowed be always 
kept in mind. The idea of the infinite incontestahly exists in the 
human undei'staiiding, since there incontestably is in the under- 
standing the idea of infinite time and space. The infinite is dis- 
tinct from the finite, and consequently from the multiplication of 
the finite by itself, that is, from the indefinite. That which is 
not infinite, added as many times as you please to itself, will 
not become infinite. You no more draw the infinite from the 
finite, than you have been able to draw space from body, time 
from successioa 

As to the oiigin of the idea of the infinite, recollect that if you 
had not had the idea of any body and any succession, you would 
neither liave had the idea of time nor that of space, and that at 
the same time you cannot have the idea of body and succession, 
without having the idea of space and time. Body and succes- 
skm are the finite, space and time are the infinite. Therefore, 
without the finite, there is for you no infinite ; but, at the same 
time, as soon as you have the idea of the finite, you cannot avoid 
having tlie idea of the infinite. EecoUect again the difference 
between the order of tlie acquiation of our ideas and their logical 
order. In the logical order, the finite supposes the mfinite, as 
its necessary foundation ; but, in the chronological order, it is the 
idea of the finite which is the necessary condition of the acquisi- 
tion of the idea of tbe infinite. 

to Krst Seriee, Vol. 3, loot. 1, p. BS, Lect 
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These facts are evident ; but Locke haa a system ; thia system 
consists in admitting no other origin of all our ideas than sensa- 
tion and reflection. TKe idea of the finite, which is resolved into 
that of body and succession, easily comes from sensation or re- 
flection ; but the idea of the hifinite, which is resolved neither 
into the idea of body nor into that of succession, since time and 
space ai-e neither the one nor the other of these two things, can 
come neither from sensation n fl The system of Locke, 

if the idea of the infinite su w !1 h e be false ; the idea 

of the infinite, therefore, mus h is nd Locke shuns it 

and eludes it as much as h H be ins by declaring that 

it is a very obscure idea, wb fi itc is vciy clear and 

comes easily into the mind (Book II. Chap. XVII. § 2). But ob- 
scure or not obscure, is it in the intelligence? That is the ques- 
tion, and obscure or not obscm'e, it is your duty as a philosopher, 
if it is real to idmit whether you can elucidate it or not And 
th g d to th bscuiity let ua undeistand ourselves 

Th ^ es tta ly bodj , consciousness or reSeciion ittam 

ly Tl bj cts uf the senses a,nd th" undci-stand 

ing ti 1 b dy d suciession that is, the finite Thus 

th m ) f the senses and consciousness tlian the 

ii t hii t th fit and ought to be very obscure, for the 
y pi as th t tl e infinite is the object neither of the 
t s, but of reason alone. If tJien it 

is with the senses or consciousiiras that you wish tc attain the in- 
finite, it is necessarily obscure and even inaccessible to you ; if 
with the reason, nothing is clearer, so far that it is then the finite 
which becomes obscure to your eyes and escapes you. And he- 
hold how empiricism, which is excluavely grounded on intenial 
or external experience, is qiiite naturally led to the denial of the in- 
finite ; whilst idealism, which is exclusively grounded on the reason, 
very easily forms a conception of the infinite, but finds great diffi- 
culty in admitting the finite, which is not its proper object. 

Aftci sporting a little with the idea of the infinite as obscui'c. 
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Ijooke objects tliat it is purely negative, that it has nothing in it 
poative. Book II. Chap. XVII. | 13 : " We have m positive 
idea of infinity." § 16 ; " We have no positive idea of infinite 
duration." § 18 ; " We have no positive idea of infinite apace." 
This is the source of tlie aceusatjon so often repeated since agsunst 
the oonceptJOTis of reason, ttat tliey are not positive. But, at fii-st, 
observe that there is nomorean idea of succession without theidea 
of lime, than an idea of time without the previous Idea of succes- 
sion ; and no more an idea of hody without the idea of space, than 
an idea of space ivitliout the previous idea of body, tluit is, that 
there is no more an idea of the finite without the idea of the in- 
finite, than there is an idea of the Infinite without the pi'cvlous 
idea of the finite, whence it follows that, in strictness, these ideas 
suppose each other, and, if any one wishes to say it, reciprocally 
limit each other ; consequently, tlie idea of the infinite is no more 
the negative of that of the finite, than the idea of the finite is the 
negative of that of the infinite ; they are negatives on the same 
ground, or they aie both positive, for they are both simultaneous 
affirmations, and every affirmation contains a poative idea. Or 
do we understand by positive tliat which falls under experience, 
external or internal; and by negative that wliich does not fall 
under it ? Then I agree that the idea of body, of succession, of 
the finite, falls alone under experience, under sensation, and con- 
sciousness, and that it alone is positive ; and that the idea of 
time, of space, of the infinite, falls only under the reason, is purely 
negative. But it is necessary to maintain, according to this ex- 
planation, that all rational conceptions, and, for example, those of 
geometry and morals, are also purely negative, and have nothing 
positive. Or if we understand by positive every thing that is not 
abstract, every thing that is real, every thing that falls under the 
immediate and direct action of any of our faculties, it must be ad- 
nutted that the idea of the infinite, of time and space, is as posi- 
tive as that of the finite, of succession, and hody, since it falls 
under the reason, a faculty quite as real and quit« as positive as 
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the senses and consciousness, although, its proper objects are not 
objects of esperience.* 

Finally, being obliged to explain himself categorically, after 
many contradictions, for Locke often spealcs here and elsewhere 
of the infinity of God (Book 11. Chap. XVII. § 1), and even of 
the infinity of time and space (ibid., § 4 and 5), he ends by re- 
solying the infinite into miniber (ibid., § 9) ; "Number affwda 
us the dearest idea of infinity, — But of all other ideas, it is 
number, us I have said, which, I thbk, fumislies \is with the 
clearest and most distinct idea of infinity we are capahle of. For 
even in space and duration, when the mind pureues the idea of 
infinity, it there makes use of the ideas and repetitions of num- 
ber, as of millions and millions of miles, or yeai-s, which are so 
many distinct ideas, kept best by number from running mto a 
confused heap, wherein the nund loses itself." But what is num- 
ber ? it is, in the last analysis, such or such a niunber, for every 
number is a determinate number- ; it is, therefore, a finite num- 
ber, whatever it may be, as high as you please. Kuraber is the 
parent of succession not of duration ■ number and succession 
measure lime, but do not equal it and exhaust tt The icduction 
of the infinite to numbei IS therefore the redii:,tion of mfimte 
time to its indefinite or fin te measure which is at bottom the 
same thing; as in regard to space the iedui„tion of space to 
body is the reduction of the infinite to the finite Now to re 
duoe the infinito to the finite, is to destroy it ; it is to destroy the 
belief of the human race, but, once more, it is to save the system 
of Looke. In fact, the infinito can enter the undersfcinding 
neither by consciousness nor by the senses ; but the finite enters 
the understanding marvellously well by these two doors ; it alone 
enters the understanding : therefore there is nothing else either 
in the undersbuidiog or in nature ; and the idea of the infinite is 
only a vague and obscure idea, entirely negative, which is re- 
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solved, when reduced to its just value, into number and succes- 

Let us examine the theoiy of personal identity* in the system 
of Locke, as we have examined that of infinity, of time, of space. 

Is the idea of personal identity in the human understanding, or 
is it not? Each one of you can answer for himself; is there any 
one of you who doubts of his personal identity, who doubts that 
he is the same to-day that he was yesterday, and that he will be 
to-iHOn-ow? If no one doubts of liis pei'sonal identity, it only 
remains to determine what is the origin of this idea. 

I suppose that no one of you would know that he exists, un 
less he thought and wei* conscious of his thought. Seek whether, 
in the absence of all thought and consciousness, you could have 
any idea of your existence, and, consequently, of your existence 
as one and identical. On the contrary, can you have a conscious- 
ness of a single operation of your mind, without irresistibly be- 
lieving, at the same instant, in your existence ? No, in every act 
of consciousness there is the consciousness of some operation, of 
some phenomenon, thought, volition, sensation, and at the same 
time the conception of our existence ; and wlien memoiy comes 
after consciousness, we conceive that the same being, the same 
me, which j ust before was the subject of the phenomenon of which 
I bad a consciousness, exists still, and is the same that memory 
recalls to me. Thus consciousness and memory cannot he ex- 
ercised without the reason suggesting to me the irresistible con- 
viction of my personal existence, one and identical. 

Now, if you again distinguish the two orders which I have 
several times designated to you, the logical order and the chro- 
nological order of knowledge, it is evident that, in the order of na- 
ture and reason, it is not consciousness and memoiy wliich are 
the foundation of personal identity, and that it is, on the contrary, 
personal identity, the continuous existence of the being, which is 
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the foundatiou of consciousness and memory. Take away being, 
and there are no more phenomena, and these phenomena come 
no longer to consciousness and memory; in the order of nature 
and reason, it is therefore consciousness and memory which pre- 
suppose pei-sonal identity: but it is not thus in tie chronological 
order ; and if in this oi-der we cannot have the consciousness and 
the memory of any phenomenon without instantly having a 
rational conception of our identical existence, neverthele^ it is 
necessary, in order that we may have this conception of owv iden- 
tity, that there should have been some act of consciousness and 
memoiy. Without doubt, the act of memory and consciousness 
is not consummated, unless we conceive our personal identity ; 
but some act of memory and consciousness must have taken 
place, in order that the conception of our identity may take place 
in its turn. In this sense, I say that some operation, some ac- 
quisition of memory and consciousn^a, is the necessary chrono- 
li^oal condition of tte conception of our pei-sonal identity. 

Analysis may raise, in regard to the phenomena of conscious- 
ness and memoiy, which suggest to us the idea of our personal 
identity, the same problem which it has already raised in regard 
to the phenomena of consciousness, which suggest to us the idea 
of time : it may seek what, among the numeraus phenomena of 
which we have consciousness and memory, are those on occasion 
of which we acquire at first the conviction of our existence. At 
bottom, it is to seek whit are the conditions of memory and con 
sciousness. Now as we ha e se n the con 1 1 o of n emo y is 
consciousness; and iswela e a^a seen the c djto of con 
sciousness is attcnt on a d ti e p nc pie of attent the v II 

It is, therefore, the w 11 attested bj c n c ou ness wh 3 s ggesta 
to us the convict on of our ex tence and t is the confmuity of 
the will, attested bj men o ^j wl h suggests the on t on of 
our peisonal ident ty It is aga to M de Bu tl t I efer 
the honor and the espons b 1 ty of t! s tl eory * 

* Worts of .\r. de Biraii, Vo]. i,, Introdiietioii of tlio Editor. 
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Let us look at the tbeoiy of Locke, Locke has veiy clearly 
D {Book II. Chap. XSVII. % 9) that where there is no oon- 
s (and, as it hss been very well remai'ked, Locke should 
have added memory to coniscioi.\sness), where, I say, there is 
ndther memory nor consciousness, there can be for us no idea of 
our personal identity, so that the sign, the character and measure 
of personality, is consciousness. I cannot render too much praise 
to this part of Locke's theory : it attains and puts into light the 
true sign, the true character, the true measure of pereonality ; 
but the sign is one thmg, and the thing signified another ; the 
measure is one thing, and the thing measured another ; the emi- 
nent and fundamental character of the me and personal identity 
is one thing, and this identity itself is another. Here, as in re- 
gard fo the infinite, as in regard to time, as in regard to space, 
Locke has confounded the condition of an idea with this idea it- 
self; he has confounded identity with consciousness and mem- 
oiy, which suggest the idea of it. Book II. Chap. XXVII. § 9 : 
"Since consciousness always accompanies thinking, and it is 
that which makes every one to be what he calls self, and thereby 
distinguishes himself from all other thinking things ; in this alone 
consists personal identity, e. e., the sameness of a rational heitig : 
and as far as this consciousness can be extended backwaids to 
any past action or thought, so far reaches the identity of that 
person ; it is the same self now it was then ; and it is the same 
self with this present one that now reflects on it, that that action 
was done." § 10 ; " Consciousness makes personal identity." 
s makes the same pei-son." § 17: "Self 
^ 23 : " Consciousness done malies 
self." ' But, the confusion of consciousness and personal identity 
desti-oys personal identity, as tiie confusion of number and the 
infinite destroys the infinite, as the confusion of succession and 
time desti'oys time, as the confusion of body and space destroys 
space. In fact, if personal identity is altogether in consciousness, 
then when there is an enfeehlement, or loss of consdousness, 
there must be an enfeehlement or loss of personal identity ; deep 
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sleep, lethai^y, which is a species of sleep, revery, intoxication, 
passion, which often deskoy consciousness, and with it memory, 
must also destroy, not only tJie sentiment of existence, but exist- 
ence itself. It is not necessary to follow all the consequences of 
this theory. It ia evident that if memory and eonscionsness not 
only measure our existence, but constitute it, he who has forgot- 
ten, that he has done a thing, really has not done it ■ he who has 
badly measured by memory, the time of his existence has leilly 
liad less existence. Then there is no more moral miputation no 
more jiuidical actioa A man no longer recollects to hive done 
such or such a thing, therefore he cannot be tned f ot having 
done it, for he has ceased to be the same. The murderer cin no 
longer beai- the penalty of his crime, if, hy a fortunate chance, 
he has lost the memory of it. 

To sum up, thei-e is no doubt that personality has for its dis- 
tinguishing ^gn the will and tiie operations of which we have a 
consciousness and a memory, and that if we had neither con- 
sciousness nor memoiy of any operation and any voluntary act, we 
should never have the idea of our pereonal identity ; but when 
this idea is inti-oduced into the intelligence by consciousness and 
memory, it continues there independentiy of the memory of that 
which inti*oduced it. There is no doubt that what declares and 
measures the personahty and moral accountability of our acts, is 
the consciousness of the free will which produced them ; but 
these acts once performed by ns with consciousness and free-will, 
memory of them may fade or even entirely vanish, and the re- 
Bponability, as well as personality, may remain complete. It is 
not, therefore, consciousness and memory which constitute our 
personal identity. And not only consciousness and memory do 
not constitute personal identity, but personal identity is not even 
the object of consciousness and memory ; none of us has a con- 
sciousness of his own nature, othei-wise the depths of existence 
would be easy to sound, and the mysteries of the soul would be 
perfectly known; we should perceive the soul as an ^y phe- 
n of consciousness which we directly attdn, a sensation, 
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R volition, a thought. In point of fact it is not so, because per- 
sonal existence, the being which we are, does not fall under the 
eyes of consciousness and memory ; nothing f^s under it but the 
operations by which this bang manifests itself. These operations 
are the proper objecla of consciousness and memory ; persoiml 
identity is a conviction of reason. But all these distinctions 
could find no place in the theory of Loolte. The pretension of 
this theory is fo draw all ideas from sensation and reflection ; not 
being able to make the idea of personal identity proceed from 
sensation, it is therefore necess^y that this theory should make 
it come from refleclion, that is, tliat it should make of this idea 
an object of memory and consciousness ; that la, that it should 
destroy personal existence by confounding it ^lih the phenom- 
ena which manifest it, aiid which would be imposaihle without it. 
It only remains for us, in this lecture, to evamine the theoiy 
of substance.* We are no more fiightened by the idea of sub- 
stance than by that of the infinite. The infinite is the chai'acter 
of time and space ; so the idea and the name of substance, ai-e 
the genei-alization of the fact of wliich I have just been ti'eating. 
Consciousness attests to you, with memory, an operation, or sev- 
eral successive operations, and at the same time suggests to you 
a belief in your persoaal existence. Now, what is your personal 
existence, the being which you are and which reason reveals to 
you, relatively to the operations wliich consciousness and mem- 
ory attest to you ? The subject of these operations ; and these 
operations are its characters, its signs, its attributes. These op- 
erations vary, and are renewed ; they are accidents ; on the con- 
trary, your personal existence always subasts the same ; you are 
to-day the same that you were yesterday and that you will be 
to-moiTow, amidst the perpetual diversity of your acts. Per- 
sonal identity is the unity of your being opposed to the plurijity 

* On tlie idea of Bnbstanco, see the first Serisa, Vol, 1st, course of 1816; 
Vol. 2, Leotui'es 9 nnd 10, p. 19; Vol. 3, Lecture 3, p. 125 ; Vol, 4, Leotni-e 
12, p. 5S, I,eotiire 21, p. 433, Looture 22, p. 4AS ; Vol. S, Lecture 6, pp. 163- 
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of the acts of consciouSDess and niemoiy ; now bei 
identical, opposed to variable acoidenis, to tran^toiy pheti 
is Bubstaece. 

This, you see, is persoaal euhstanee ; it is the same in regard 
to exterior substance, which I still do not wish to call mateiial 
substance. Touch gives you the idea of solid ; sight and the 
other senses give you the idea of other qualities, primary or sec- 
ondaiy. But what ! is there nothing but these qualities ? Whilst 
the senses give you sohdity, color, figure, softness, hardness, etc., 
do you not believe that these qualities are not in the air, but that 
they are rather in something which really exists, which is solid, 
hard, soft, etc. ? You would not have had the idea of this some- 
thing, if the senses had not given you the idea of these qualities ; 
but you canuot have the idea of these qualiliea without the idea 
of something existing ; this is the univei-sal belief, which the dis- 
tinction between qualities and the subject of these quahties im- 
pUeSi the distinction between accidents and substance. 

Attributes, accidents, phenomena, being, substance, subject, 
are the generalizations drawn from the source of the two incon- 
testable facts of belief in my personal existence, and belief in the 
existence of the exterior world. Every thing that has been said 
of body and space of success'oti nd time of the finite and the 
infinite, of consciousness and p to al de t ty, all this should be 
said of attribute and subject of q t1 i pi and substance, of phe- 
nomena and being If ■v e see! tl e o g n of the idea of phe- 
nomena, of qualitj oi att 1 te t s g en us by the senses if 
the object of sea cl he an att b te of ettemal substance ; by 
consciousness if the object of search be an attribute of the soul. 
As to substance, whether it be material or spiritual, it is ^ven 
us neither by the senses nor by consciousness ; it is a revelation 
of reason in the exerase of the senses and the consdousneas, as 
space, time, the infinite, and pei-sonal identity, are revealed by 
reason in the exercise of sensibility, consciousness, and memory. 
Finally, as body, succession, the finite, variety, logiciilly sup- 
pose apace, time, the infinite and unity ; so, in the order of rea- 
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son and nature, it is evident that attribute and accident presup- 
pose subject and substance. But it is not less evident that, in 
the order of the acquisition of our ideas, the idea of attribute and 
accident is the necessary conditioa in order to amve at that of 
substance and subject, as in the same order the idea of body, of 
succession, of number, of variety, is the condition of the idea of 
space, of time, of the infinite and identity. This being settled, 
let us see what place the idea of substance occupies in the sys- 
tem of Locke. 

"I confess," says be. Book I. Chap. IV. § 18, "there is another 
idea, which would he of general use for mankind to have, as it ia 
of genei'al talk, as if they had it; and that is the idea of sub- 
stance, which we neither have, nor can have, by sensation or 
reflection," Locke, therefore, systematically denies the idea of 
substance. Doubtless many passages might be cited in which 
he implicifly admits it ; but here he openly rejects it as " of little 
use in philosophy," Book II. Chap. XIII. § 19; there, as obsoiu^. 
Book II. Chap. XXIII. § 4 : "We have no clear ideaof substance 
ia general." But take away from substance this character of 
abstraction and generality, and restore it to its reality ; substance is 
then me, is body. What ! is substance of little use in philosophy, 
that is, does the belief in my personal identity, the belief in the 
exterior world, play an unimportant part in my understanding and 
in human life ? Without doubt, to the eyes of the senses as well 
as to the eyes of consciousness, all substance is obscui-e ; for no 
substance, material or spiritnal, is the proper object of the senses 
and of consciousness ; but, once move, it is not obscure to the 
eyes of reason, which has its proper objects, wluoh it reveals to 
us with the same evidence that consciousness and the senses 
reveal their objects to us. Notwithstanding, Locke everywhere 
repels the idea of substance ; and, when he officially explains 
himself in regai'd to it, he resolves it into a collection of simple 
ideas of sensation and reflection. Book II. Chap. XXIII. |§ 3, 4, 
6 ; " We have no other idea of substances than what is fi-amed by 
a collection of simple ideas." . . . "It is by such combinations of 

Vol. U. 11 
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ample ideas, and EOtSiing else, that we represent particular sorts 
of swbstanues to ourselves. . . ." ^ 31 : Jieeapitulatim. "All 
our ideas of tte seveial sorts of substances are nothing but col- 
lections of ample ideas, with a supposition of sometbing to which 
they belong, and in which they subast ; though of this supposed 
something we have no dear distinct idea at all." And he declares 
that we know nothing of matter but the collection of its qualiljes, 
and nothing of mind but the collecdon of its operations. Nothing 
is more trae than this in a certiun respect. It is certain that we 
know nothing of mind but what iJs operations teach us in regard to 
it ; that we know nothing of matter bvA what its qunlitjes teach us 
in regard to it ; as we have already granted that we know nothing 
of time except what succesdon teaches us in regard to it, of space 
except what body teaches us in regard to it, of the infinite except 
what the finite teaches us, of me escept wliat consciousness 
teaches us. Body is the only measure of space, succession of 
time, the finite of the infinite, the operations of consciousness 
of our identity; so atti'tbutes and qualities ai-e the only signs 
and the only measures of substances, wJiether mateiial or spirit- 
ual. But because we know nothing of a thing escept what 
another thing teaches us in regard to it, it does not follow that 
the foimer thing is the latter, and that substance ' ly tl 
collection of its qualities, because it is by the collect 1 f 
its qualities that substance is manifested. Hence th and 
extravagances and paralogisms which have everywhe b pro 
duced. It is evident that tlie collection into which s b t 
r^olved is in every way impossible, without the supp t f 
substance. M. Royei--Collard* has perfectiy shown th d ff t 
phases of this impossibility. I will refer only to on \. g 
all the conditions under which a collection is possible h 
which is incontestable : there must be some one, some mind, to 
make this collection. Numbei's placed under each other do not 
make addition ; arithmetic is not made entirely by itself, it siip- 

« Works of Reid, Vol. iv., p. 305. 
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poses and demands an arithmetician. Now Locke, by denying 
snbstance, has destroyed the arithmetician necessary in order to 
make the addition ; the human mind no longer exists, yon are no 
longer a mind one and identical, capable of adding the different 
quantities of which a collection is composed, and there only 
remain quantities whicli must add themselves to each other, must 
themselves perceive the relations which bind them together. 
But pass over Qm difficulty, wHch, among severai others, ia a 
radical one ; admit that the collection is possible without some 
one, some mind which makes it ; suppose it made, made hy itself 
idone, what will this collection he ? All that a collection can be, 
an abstraction, a mere word. Behold, therefore, at what you 
definitely arrive ; and, without speaking of God, who is nevei- 
theleas also a substance, the substance of substances and being of 
bemgs, behold, therefore, mind, behold matter leduced to mere 
words. Scholasticism had convei-ted many collections into sub- 
stances, many words into entities ; by an exnggeration in a 
contrary sense, Locke converted substance into collection, and 
made words of things ; and this, mai'k it well, necessarily and by 
the force of his system. Admitting only ideas explicable by 
sensation or reflection, and being able to explain the idea of 
substance by neither, it was necessary for him to deny it, to 
reduce it to qualiljes which aie eaaly attained by seiKation or 
reflection. Hence the systematic confusion of qualities and sub- 
stance, of phenomena and being, that is, the distraction of being, 
and consequently of beings. Ifothing, therefore, substantially 
exists, neither God nor the world, neither you nor I ; all is 
resolved into phenomena, info abstractions, into words; and, 
strange enough, it is the very fear of abstraction and verbal 
entities, it is the badly understood taste for reality which precipi- 
tates Locke into an absolute nominalism, which is nothing else 
than an absolute nihilism. 
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LECTURE XIX. 

ESSAY, SECOND BOOK. OF THE IDEA OV CAUSE. 

Ckralinnatioii of tha exanucation of tho Second Book of the Esaap on (S« 
Summ, TPuderddndittg. Of the idea of cnoHe.— Eefutaljon of tie fiieory 
whioli pnta the origin of the idea of eauae in the ssnsatioD. — Origin of the 
idea of onuse in refloetdon, in the sentiment of the will— Distinction between 
tho idea of canee and tho princaplo of cauaalitj. That the prindple of 
Ottusality k inoxplieahle hy the sentiment of the will lilcne.— Of the trne 
formntlon of the principle of causality. 

Loctee's first fault in regard to tlie ideas of space, of time, of 
the infinite of personal identity and of substance, is a faidt of 
mettod Instead of spaichmg out and recognizing at first, by^n 
impiitidl obsendti d the charact rs whicli these ideas actually 
]ia\e in the h iman undei standing he begins by the ohscure and 
peiiloua question of the oiigin of these ideas. Then Locke 
le^ol^es this question concerning the origin of the ideas of space, 
of t mt, of the inb i te of pe t, jnil identity, and of substance, by 
his geneial sjstem nceimng the rigiii of ideas, wliich consists 
in admitting no idea nhich hia not entered the human under- 
stand ng e ther by leflection or by sensation. Now, the i(leas of 
space of time ot the inhnite of pei-sonal identity, and of sub- 
stance with the characters by which they are now incontesfably 
maiked He ineKplicable by sensation and reflection, and conse- 
quently incompatible with the system of Locke. To Locke, then, 
there remained hut one resource, to wit, to mutilate these ideas 
with their characters, so as to reduce them to the dimensions of 
other ideas which enter ia fact into the human understanding by 
I'eflecdon or sensation, for example the ideas of body, of succesaon, 
of number, that of the direct phenomena of consciousness and of 
memory, and that of the qualities of ext-erior objects and of our 
own qualities.' But we think that we have shown that these last 
id^s, which are certainly the condition of the acquisition of tha 
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first, are rot the first, that they are their chronological antece- 
dent, but not the logical reason : that they precede tliem, but 
that they do not explain them. Thus facta disfigured and 
confounded, save the system of Locke ; established and elucidated, 
they overturn it. 

These observations are equally and pai-ticulaily applicable to 
the theory of one of the moat important ideas that are in the 
human understanding, the idea which plays the gi-eatest part in 
human life and in the books of philoaopheis ; I mean the idea of 
cause.* Locke would have acted wisely to have begun, by 
recognizing it aod describing it exactly, such as it now is and 
such as it is manifested by our actions and hj our discourses. 
Far from this, he at first investigates the origin of the idea of 
cause, and refers it, without hesitation, to senaation. Obsei've the 
fdlowiag passage from Locke : 

Book II. Chap. SXVI. § l.--Of cause and effect. Whence 
thdr id (/ t 

"In the n t tl at u' sensi^ take of the LOnstant vicissitude 
of thing nn t b t obaeive that sevenl p-w-tii.ulai'a both 

qualitiea d ub ta es begin to eiisf and that they receiie 
this the t n f om tke due apphwition and operation ol 

some otl b g F on this obsenatioa we get oui ideas of 
cause a d ft t That vhich produces any simple or complex 
idea, we d t by th geneial name, cause and that which is 
produced, eftect. Thua'^nding that in that substance which we 
call wax, fluidity, which is a simple idea that was not in it before, 
is constantly produced by the application of a certain degree of 
heat ; we call the simple idea of heat, in relation to fluidity in. 
wax, the cause of it, and fluidity, the effect. So also, finding 
that the aubatanee wood, which is a certjan collection of simple 
ideas so called, by the applicatioa of fire is turned into anothei' 
substance called ashes, that ia, another complex idea, consiating 

• On the idea of oonse aiid tlio principle of osusality, Bee lat Soriea, Vol, 
Ist, ooureo of 181?, progr.immo, p. SXS, Vol. 4, Lecture 22, p. 4S7, etc, 
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of a collection of simple ideas qiute diSereat from fliat comples 
idea which we call wood ; we consider fire, in relation to sKhes, 

as the cause, and ashea as effect." § 2 : " Having thus, from 

what our senses are able to discover in the operations of bodies 
on one another, got the notion of cause and effect. . . ." 

Tliis is positive ; the idea. of cause has its origin in sensation. 
It behoovt^ us to examine this question. But since we wish to 
ascertsdn whether sensation gives us the idea of cause, our first 
care should be not to suppose what is a matter of question ; we 
must divest sensation of every foreign element and intevrogate it 
alone, in order to see what it pan render in regard to the idea of 
cause. 

I suppose myself reduced to sensation, and I taJte the esaraple 
of Locke, that of a piece of wax, wh h m It hi h t t 
fluid state by the contact of fire. Wl t is tl 1 f th 
senses ? There are two phenomena th w d th fii wh h 
are in contact with each other. Th nses I w m tl 
over, they show in the wax a modifi t wl h d d t bef 
exist in it. A moment since thej h d n ^1 
condition, now they show it to me i tl d tl tl 

dition they show me even while h m m d ttlj 

after having shown me the presence f ti t! pi m a, t 
wit, the five ; that is, the senses sh tl u 1 

phenomenon to another phenomen D th 1 m 

any thing more ? I do not see, and L k doe t p t d 
that they do ; for accordmg to him th h d 

. of cause in the observation of the c tant t d f thm 

Now, the vicisatude of things is ce ta ly th ess t ph 

nomena to each other ; let this succ ft pp ) 

times, constantly even, you will ha* tai t b t 

let this succession be so far constant t b p rp t 1 1 t t 
be limited to a very small number f ases tl g t les., 

number of cases have no influence o th tu f ss n 

icoession alone. Th tl t. t t d f 

s, at bottom, reduced to the s- 1 d 11 ply 
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their succession. I grant, willi Locke, that the senses give me 
this succession, and Loclie does not pretend that they give any 
thing more. The only question then between ua is to know 
whether the succession, rare or constant, of two phenomena, ex- 
plains, exhausts the idea which we have of cause. 

Because a phenomenon succeeds another and succeeds it con- 
stantly, is it the cause of that phenomenon ? Is that all the idea 
that you form of cause ? When you say, when you think that 
the fire is the cause of the fluid state of the wax, I ask you, 
whether you simply understand that the phenomenon of fluidity 
succeeds the phenomenon of the approach of the fire ; I ask you 
whether you do not heiieve, whether the entire human race does 
not believe that there is in the fire a something, an unknown 
property, an explanation of which is not here required, to which 
you refer the production of the phenomenon of the fluidity of the 
wax, I ask you whether the conception of a phenomenon which 
appears after another phenomenon is not one thing, and whether 
the conception in a phenomenon of a certain property which pro- 
duces the n od'ficafo wh'cl the senses sho v s 'n the phe om- 
enon wh ch folio vs s not a oti er fh ng I w 11 make se of an 
example ofte en ployed a d wi h cxj ressea perfectly the df- 
ferenee betveen tie eht of uc ei. on and the relaton of 
cause to effect I t* 11 s [ pose th 1 1 no r j sh to 1 ea a 1 ar- 
mony, a success on of so nds nd that n ^, des e sc cely ex- 
pressed when this succession of sounds is heard in a neighboring 
apartment and strikes my ear ; there is evidently here nothing 
but a relation of succession. But suppose that I wish to produce 
sounds, and that I produce thera myself : do I amply place be- 
tween my volition and the sounds which me heard the relation of 
succession which I just now placed between my desire and the 
accidental sounds which weie heaid ' Besides the relation of 
succession, do I not place between my vnll to produce sounds 
and the sounds heard, still anothei relation and a relation very 
different ? Is it not evident that m the last ease I believe that 
not only the first phenomenon to wit, the will, precedes the 
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second, to wit, the sounds, but moreover that the first phenom- 
enon produces the second, that in short roy will is the cause, and 
the souads the effect? This is incontestable ; it is incontestable 
that in certiun cases we perceive between phenomena simply the 
relation of succession, and that in certain others we place be- 
tween them the relation of caiise and effect, and that these two 
i-ektions are not identical with each other. The conviction of 
every person and the univereal belief of the human race leave no 
doubt on this point. Our acts are not only phenomena which 
appear in the sequence of the operation of the will ; tliey are 
judged by us and recognized by others as the direct effects of 
our will. Hence moral imputation, legal imputation, and three 
quaiters of human life and conduct. If there" is only a rela- 
tion of succession between the ac^ of the murderer and the 
death of the victim, there is an end of the universal belief and 
all civil hfe. Every civil action isfounded on thi^ hypothesis, um- 
versally admitted, that man is a cause ; as the science of nature 
is founded on the hypothesis that exterior bodies are causes, that 
is, have properties that can produce and do produce effects. 
Thus, hecause the senses give the succession of phenomena, their 
vicisatude more or less constant, it does not follow that they ex- 
plain this connection of phenomena with each other, much more 
intimate and profomid, which is called the relation of cause and 
effect : they do not then esplajn the origin of the idea of cause. 
In regard to this I refer to Hume, who perfectiy distinguished 
vicissitude, that is, succession from causatipn, and who cleal-ly 
established that the latter cannot proceed from sensation.* This 
is already sufficient to ruin the theory of Locke on the origin of 
the idea of cause by sensation. 

This is not all ; not only is there in the human mind the idea 
of cause ; not only do we believe ourselves to be the cause of our 
acts, and believe that certain bodies are the cause of the move- 
ments of certain others ; but we judge in a general manner that 

* Essaj on the Human. Undorstsnding. 
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no phenomenon can begin to exist either in space or in time with- 
out having its cause. Here k something more than an idea, liere 
a piinciple exists ; and the principle is as incontestable as the 
idea. Imagine a movement, any change whatever : as soon as 
yon conceive this change, this movement, you cannot avoid sup- 
posing that this change, tliat this movement, is made by virtue of 
some cause. It does not concern us to know what this cause is, 
what is its nature, how it has produced such a change: the only 
question is to know whether the human mind can conceive a 
change and a movement, without conceiving that it is produced 
by virtue of a cause. Hereon is founded the curiosity of man, 
who seeks the causes of all phenomena, and the legal action of 
society, whicli intervenes fs soon as any phenomenon appeal^ 
which interests it. An issaaanation, a mm'der, a theft, any phe- 
nomenon whatever which comes under the aclJon of law, being 
^ven, an author is supposed, a thief, a murderer, an assassin, and 
investigation follows ; these are all things which would not be 
done, if there were in the mind a veritable impossibility of not 
concaving a cause where there is a phenomenon which be^ns to 
exist. Observe that I do not say that there is no effect without 
a cause ; it ia evident that this is a frivolous proposition, one term 
of which contains the other, and expresses the same idea in a dif- 
ferent manner. The word effect being relative to the word 
cause, to say tliat effect supposes cause is to say no more than 
that effect is an effect. But we do not suppose an identical and 
frivolous proposition, when we afEi-m that every phenomenon 
which b^ns to exist has necessarily a cause. The two terms of 
this propositJOtt do not reciprecally contain each other ; the one 
is not the other, tiiey are not identical, and nevertheless the mind 
places a necessary eonnecUon between them. This is wliat we 
call the principle of causality. 

This principle is real, certain, incontestable. And wliat ai'e its 
charactera 1 Fii-st, it is universal. I ask if there is a aavs^, a 
child, an old man, a healthy man, a sick man, an idiot even, pro- 
vided that he may not be completely an idiot, who, a phcnome- 
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tton being ^ven that be^ns to exist, does not immediately sup- 
pose a cause ? Assuredly, if no phenomenon is given, if we liave 
no idea of change, we do not suppose, we cannot suppose a 
cause ; for, where bo term, is known, what relation can be seized ? 
But it is a fact that in this instance, a single term being given, 
we suppose the otiier and their relation, and that univereally ; 
there is not a single case in which we do not judge thus. More- 
over, not only do we judge thus in all cases, naturally and by the 
instinctive power of our understanding, but try to judge other- 
wise ; try, a phenomenon being given to you, not to suppose a 
cause ; you cannot do it ; the principle is not only univei-sil, it is 
necessary ; whence I conclude that it cannot be derived from the 
senses. In fact, should it be gi'anted tliat sensation may ^ve the 
univereal, it is evident that it cannot give the necessary ; for the 
senses give what appeal^ or even what is, such as it is or appears, 
such or sucb a phenomenon, with such or such an accidental 
character : but it is impossible that tbey should give what ought 
to be, tlie reason of a phenomenon, still less its necessary reason. 
It is so true that it is not the senses and the exterior world 
that give ns the principle of causality, that, without th nt n 
tion of this principle, the exterior world, from which L k b 
rows it, would not exist for us. Suppose that a ph n n n 
may begin to appeal' in time or in space, without your n essa 1y 
seeking a cause ; when the phenomenon of sensation 2 P * 
under the eye of consciousness, not seeking a cause foi this phe- 
nomenon, you would not seek any thing to which to refer it ; 
you would stop at this phenomenon, that is, at a simple phenom- 
enon of consciousness that is ictdn at a modificition of yourself ■ 
you wo g y r5 d 

terior w Wisn ymd mta 
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wards, or at the same time, if you please, we add io this property 
of objeols still other properties ; but it is upon this that all those 
which we may aftei-wards know are founded. Take away the 
principle of causality, sensation reveals to us only its relation to 
the me which proves it, without revealing to us that which pro- 
duces it, the not me, external objects, the world. It is often 
ssid, and philosopbers themselves, with all others, say that the' 
senses discover to us the world. They are right, if they simply 
mean that without the senses, without some previous sensatioii, 
the principle of causality would lack the basis for attaining ex- 
terior causes, so that we should never conceive the world i but 
we should deceive ourselves entirely if we understood that it is 
the sense itself which, directly and by its own force, without the 
intervention of reason and of any foreign principle, makes us know 
the exterior world. To know in genei-al, to know whatever it 
may he, is beyond the reach of the senses. It is reason, and rea- 
son alone, which knows, and knows the world ; and it knows it 
at first only under a title of cause ; it is at first for us only the 
cause of sensitive phenomena which we cannot relate to ourselves : 
and we ahoidd not seek this cause, and consequentiy we should 
not find it, if our reason were not provided with the principle ot 
causaUty, if we could suppose tliat a phenomenon may begin to 
appear on the theatre of consciousness, of time ov of apace, with- 
out a cause. Therefore, the principle of causality, I do not fear 
to say it, is the father of the exteiior world, and it is as far as 
possible from drawing it from the world and making it come from 

» first Sflriss, Vol. 1, Course of ISIT, Lcct. 11, p. E94, ami Vol. 4, Leot 
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When we speak of exterior objects and of tte world 
without previously admitting tlie principle of causality, either we 
do not know what we say, or we are guilty of a paralogism. 

The result of all this is that, if there is any question concern- 
ing the idea of cause, we cannot find it in the succession of exte- 
rior and sensible phenomena ; tliat succession js the condition of 
the conception of cause, its chronological antecedent, not its prin- 
ciple and its logical reason ; and that if the question is not only 
of the idea of cause, but of the principle of causality, the piinci- 
ple of causality escapes still more the attempt to explain it by 
succesaon and sensation. In the first case, that of the idea of 
cause, Locke confounds the antecedent of an idea with that idea ; 
and in the second case, that of the principle of causality, he pro- 
duces from the phenomena of the esterior world precisely that 
without which there would be for us no outward, no world ; he 
supposes that which is yet a matter of question, he no longer 
confounds the antecedent with the consequent, but the conse- 
quent with the antecedent, the consequence with its principle ; 
for tlie principle of causality is the necessary foundation of even 
the most trivial knowledge of the woild, of the feeblest suspicion 
of its existence ; and to explain the principle of causality by the 
spectacle of the world, which the principle of causality can alone 
discover to us, is, once more, to explain the principle by its con- 
sequence. Now, the idea of cause, and the principle of causality, 
are incontestable facts in the human understanding; therefore 
the system of Locke, which is condemned to obtain in their place 
only the idea of succession, of constant succession, does not ac- 
count for facts and does not explain the human understanding. 

But is there nothing more in Locke on the great question of 
cause? Does Locke never assign to the idea of cause any other 
origin than sensation? Do not expect from our philosopher this 
perfect consistency. I have already told you, I shall very often 
repeat it, nothing is so inconsistent as Locke ; in his Essay con- 
tradictions exist not only from book to book, but in the same 
book from chapter to chapter, and almost from pai-agi-aph to 
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paragraph. I have already read to you the positive passage 
from Book U. Chap. XXVI., in which Locke derives the idea of 
cause from sensation. Well, let us turn over a few pages, and 
we shall see him, forgetting both his assertion and the particular 
examples destined to justify it, conclude, to the great astonish- 
ment of tlie attentive reader, that the idea of cause comes no 
longer from sensation alone, hut from sensation, or from reflection. 
Ibid.: "In which and all other cases, we may observe, that the 
notion of cause and effect has its rise from ideas, received by sen- 
sation or reflection ; and that this relation, how oompi-ehensible 
soever, terminates at last in them." Tliis or is nothing less than 
a new theory ; thus far Locke had not said a word concerning 
reflection; it is a manifest contradiction of the passage which I 
have cited to you. But is this contradiction thrown in here by 
chance, then abandoned and lost ? Yes, in Chapter XXVI. : 
not in the entire work. Read another chapter of this same sec- 
ond book. Chapter XSI., on power. At bottom a chapter on 
power is a chapter on cause ; for what is power, if not the power 
of producing something, that is, a cause ?* To treat of power, 
then, is to treat of cause. Now, wiiat is the origin of the idea of 
power, according to Locke, in the express chapter which he de- 
votes to this investigation? As in Chapter XXVI., it is at the 
same time sensation and reflection. 

Book II. Chap. XXI. Of Poim; § 1. " This idea how got. 
The mind being every dav informed, by the senses, of the altera- 
tion oi those smaple ideis it obsei-ves in things without, and 
taking notn,e how one comes fo an end, and ceases to be, and 
laother begmb to exist which was not before: reflecting, also, oa 
whit passes withm itaelf, ind observing a constant change of its 
ideas, sometimes bv the impression of outwai-d objects on the 
senses, and sometimes by the detei-mination of its own choice ; 
and concluding trom what it has so constantly observed to have 
been, that the kke chinges will for the future be made in the 

* Tie I 111 1" Isba ol ir ne, on Cmiso, is entitled Idea of Pourer. 
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same things by like agents, and by the like ways ; considsK in 
one thing the possibility of having any of its simple ideas chsinged, 
and in another the possibility of making that change ; and so 
conies by tliat idea which we call power." 

Of these two origins, I have demonstrated that the first, sen- 
sation, is insufficient to explain the idea of cause, that is, of power. 
The second origin remaiQs. Bat does this second origin precede, 
or does it follow the fii-st '! According to Locke, we derive the 
idea of eaose both from sensation and from reflection ; but from 
which do we draw it first? One of the eminent merits of Locke, 
as I have already designated to you, is that of having shown, in 
the question concerning time, that the first succession which re- 
veals to us the idea of time, is not the succesdon of exterior 
events, but the succession of our thoughts. Here Locke equally 
says, that it is first from the interior and not from the exterior, 
in reflection, and not in sensation, that the idea of power is given 
to us. It is a manifest contradiction, I agree, with his official 
chapter on cause ; but it is an honor to Locke to have seen and 
I, while contradicting himself, that it is in reflection, in 
lur operations, that the first and most clear 
idea of cai^e is ^ven to us. I wish to read this entire passive 
from Locke, because it shows a true talent for observation and a 
rare psychological s^acity. 

Book IL Chap. XXI. § 4. " The clearest idea of active powet- 
hadjrom spirit. We are abundantly furnished with the idea of 
passive power by almost all sorts of sensible things. In most of 
them we cannot avoid observing their sensible quaKties, nay, their 
very substances, to he in a continual flux: and therefore with 
reason we look on them as liable still to the same change. Nor 
have we of active power (which is the more proper signification 
of the word power) fewer instances : since whatever change is 
observed, the mind must collect a power somewhere able to 
make that change, as well as a possibility in the thing itself to 
reeeive it. But yet, if we wii! consider it attentively, bodies, by 
oui- senses, do not aflbrd us so clear and distinct an idea of active 
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power as we Iiave from i-eflectioii on the operations of our niinda. 
For all power relating to action, — and ttere being but two sorts 
of action whereof we liave any idea, viz., thinking and motion, — 
let lis consider whence we have tbe clearest ideas of the powers 
which produce these actions. 1. Of thinking, laody affoids us 
no idea at all: it is only from reflection that we have that. 
2. Neither have we from body any idea of the begjnnbg of mo- 
tion. A bi)dy at rest affords us no idea of any active power to 
move ; and when it is set in motion itself, that motion is rather a 
passion than an action in it. For when the ball obeys the stroke 
of a billiai'd-stick, it is not any action of the ball, but bare pas- 
sion r also, when by impulse it sets another ball in motion that 
lay in its way, it only communicates the motion it had received 
from another, and loses in itself so much as tlie other received : 
which gives us hut a very obscure idea of an active power of 
moving in body, whilst we observe it only to transfer, but not 
produce, any motion. For it is but a veiy obscuie idea of power, 
which reaches not the production of the action, but the continaa- 
tion of the passion. For so is motion in a body impelled by 
aeother; the continuation of the alternation mide in it from test 
to motion being little more an action than the contmuation of the 
alternation of its figure by the same blow, is an action The 
idea of the beginning of motion we have only fiom lefleetion on 
what passes in ourselves, where we find by expenence, that 
barely by willing it, barely by a thought of the mind, vie can 
move the parts of our bodies which weie before at lest So that 
it seems to me, we have, from the obsenation of the operation of 
bodies by our senses, but a very imperfect, obscure idea of active 
power, since they afford us not any idea in themselves of thfi 
power to be^n any action, either motion or thought." 

Locke evidently feels that he has contradicted himself, and 
therefore adds : " But if from the impulse bodies are observed to 
make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear idea of 
power, it serves as well to my purpose, sensation being one of 
those ways whereby the mind comes by its ideas : only I thought 
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it worth while to consider here, by the way, whether the mind 
doth not receive its idea of active power clearer from reflection 
on its own operations than it doth from any external sensation." 

Kow, this power of action, of which reflection gives us the dis- 
tinct idea, which sensation alone cannot furnish, what is it? 
This power is that of the will. 

Book 11. Chap. XXI. § 5 : " This at least I think evident, that 
we find in oui-selves a power to begin or forbear, continue or end 
several actions of our minds, and motions of our bodies, barely 
by a thought or preference of the mind ordering, or, as it were, 
commanding the doing or not doing such or such a particular 
action. This power which the mind has thus to order the con- 
sideration of any idea, or the forbeaiing to consider it — or to pre- 
fer the motion of any part of the body to its rest, and vice versa, 
in any particular instance — is that which we call the mil. The 
actual exercise of that power, by directing any particular action, or 
its forbearance, is that which we call volition, or willing. The for- 
bearance of that action, consequent to such order or command of 
the mind, is called voluntary. And whatsoever action is performed 
without such a thought of the mind, is called involuntary." 

Behold, then, the will considered as a power of action, as a 
productive power, and consequently as a cause. This is the 
germ of the beautiful theory of M. de Biran on the oii^n of the 
idea of cause. According to M, de Bhan,* as well as according 
to Locke, the idea of cause is not given to us in the observation 
of exterior phenomena, which, considered solely with the senses, 
do not manifest to us any causative power and appeal' simply 
successive : it is given from within in the reflection, in the con- 
sciousness of our operations and of the power which produces 
them, to wit, the will. I make an effort to move my arm, and I 
move it. When we analyze attentively this phenomenon of the 
effort which M. de Biran considers as the type of the phenom- 
ena of the will, we find therein : 1st, the consonuaness of a 
voluntary act ; 2d, the consciousness of a mo^ tment ] i od n,ed ; 

* Worts of M. de Kran, passim. 
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3d, a, relation of the movement to the voluntaiy act. And what 
is this relation? Evidently it is not a simple relation of succea- 
aon. Eepeat in youi-selves the phenomenon of effort, and you 
will i-ecognjze that you all attribute, with a perfect conviction, the 
production of the movement of which you are conscious, to the 
aiiferior voluntary operation, of which you are also conscious. 
For you the will is not only a mere act without efficiency, it is a 
productive energy, it is a cause. 

Moreover, this movement of which you are conscious, which 
you all refer as an effect to the anterior operation of tiie will as 
a producing operation, as a cause, I ask you, do you refer this 
movement to another ivill than your own ? Do you consider 
this will, could you consider it, as the will of another, as the will 
of your neighbor, as the will of Alexander, or of CESsai-, or of 
some foreign or superior power ? For you is it not your own ? 
Do you not impute to yourself every voluntary act ? In a word, 
is it not from the consciousness of will, in so far as jour own, 
that you derive the idea of your personality, the idea of yourseK? 
The peculiar meiit of M. de Biran is in having estahlishcd that 
the will is the constituent character of our pei-sonality. He went 
farther, too far perhaps. As Locke had confounded conscious- 
ness and memory with personality and the identity of the me, M. 
de Biran went so far as to confound the will ivith the personality 
itself ; it is at least its eminent character ; so that the idea of 
cause, which is ^ven to us in the consciousness of the producing 
will, is for the same reason given to us in the consciousness of 
our peraonality, and that we are the first cause of which we have 
any knowledge. 

In fine, this cause which we aie, is implied in eveiy fact of 
consciousness. The necessary condition of cveij phenomenon 
perceived by the consciousnesi, is, that attention be given to it. 
If we do not pay attention to it, the phenomenon may still exist ; 
but the consciousness not applj mg itself to it, not taking cogiu- 
aance of it, it is for us as if it did not exist Attention ia then 
the condition of every apperception of consciousness Now, at- 
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teDtion. is the will ; I have proved it more than once. Thercfora 
the condition of every phenomenon of consciousness, and oonae- 
qtiently tf the first phenomenon as of all t!ie othere, is the will; 
and -ts the will is a causative power, it follows that in the first 
act of consciousness, aiid in oider that this first act may take 
phce it js ueceasary that there be an apperception of our per- 
sonal causality m our iviJl ; whence it follows again, that the idea 
of cause is the primary idea, that the apperception of the volun- 
tary cause, which we are, is the primary apperception and the 
condition of dl otIiei'S. 

Such is the theory to which M dp Bii-an* has elevated tliat of 
Locke. I adopt it ; I believe that it |,ives a peifect account of 
the origin f the 'de^ f is but t em s to ki w wh th 
the idea of caus whhp Ifmth n df Ui 

sentiment fltyndp Itity uffi t t 

pitun the d th t U m 1 ft d to d 

an account ftbp pi f sdty F Lk hte<ta 
oftheide f ns 1 f th p pi t u&ltyth 

problem d ot t M d B wh ij 1 J * 

down, res 1 t t< oo d ra d t Ij t It 

the only on wb b tl tl y fLick d his w ] t b 6 
which a sound psychology, and a sound logic, cannot adopt. 

According to M. de Biran, after having drawn the idea of cause 
from the sentiment of our voluntary and pei-sonal activity, from 
the phenomenon of the effort of which we are conscious, we trans- 
port this idea outwardly, we project it into the exterior world, by 
viitue of an operation which he, as well as M. Royer-CoUai-d, has 
called a natural induoUon.j- Let ns understand this. If by 
that M. de Biran merely means, that before knowing exterior 
causes, whatever they may be, we first obtMn the idea of cause 
from ourselves, I agree with him ; but I deny that the knowledge 
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which we have of external ciuses ind the idea which we form 
of th<se cauj.es are an irapoitation a prujection an induction of 
ours* In fact this induction could take place only ot conditions 
which are m nnnifest contj-adii-tion with fai,ts and reason. I here 
invoke ill j our attention 

According to Locke and M de Biran it is lefiection, conscious- 
ness which gives us the idea of cause But what idea of cause 
does it give ua ? Observe that it does not give lis the idea of a 
general and ahstract cause, but the idea of the me which ivills, 
and which, willing, produces, and is thereby a cause. The idea 
of cause which consciousness ^ves us is, then, an idea, entirely 
particular, individual, determinate, since to us it is entirely per- 
sonal. . All. that we know of cause by consciousness is concen- 
trated in pei-sonaiity. It is this personality, and in this person- 
ality it is the will, the will alone, and nothing moi-e, which is the 
power, which is the cause that consciousness gives us. This 
being settled, let us see what ai-e the conditions of the induction 
of this cause. Induction is the supposition that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, a certwn phenomenon, a certain law, being given to 
us, under analogous circumstances, the same phenomenon, the 
same law, will take place. Induction supposes then, 1st, analo- 
gous cases ; 2d, a phenomenon which must remain the same. 
Induction is the process of ttie mind which, having thus far per- 
ceived a phenomenon only in certain cases, transports tjiis phe- 
nomenon, this phenomenon I say, and not another, into different 
cases, and different necessarily, since they are only analogous and 
suailar, and ance they cannot be ateolutely identical. The pe- 
culiar character of induction is precisely in the contrast of the 
identity of the phenomenon, or of the law, and of the diversity of 
the circumstances from which it is first borrowed, and then trans- 
ported. If, then, the knowledge of external causes is only an in- 
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ductioii from our personal cause, it is strictly oar cause, the volun- 
tary and free cause which we are, tiiat induction should ti-ansport 
into the exterior world ; that is, that wherever any movement or 
chMge whatever shall beg^n to appear in time and 'm space, then 
we must suppose, what ? a cause in general ? No ; for remem- 
ber we have not yet the general idea of cause, we have simply 
the idea of our personal causality ; we can suppose only that 
which we already have, otherwise it would no longer be the 
preper and legitimate process of induction ; we must theu sup- 
pose, not the general and abstract idea of cause, but the particu- 
lar and determinate idea of the particular and determinate caiKe 
that we are ; whence it follows that it is our causality which we 
must suppose wherever any phenomenon be^ns to appear : that is, 
that all causes which we can fai-ther conceive, aie and can be merely 
our own personality, the only cause of all the effects, accidents, 
or events which begin to appear. And obseiTe that the belief in 
the world and in exterior causes is universal and necessary. AH 
men have it, all men cannot avoid having it. If, then, induction 
explains all our conception of exterior causes, this induction must 
he univeraal and necessary ; it must be a necessary and universal 
fact that we believe om^lves the cause of all the events, move- 
menfs, and changes which happen and can happen. 

Yes, strictly speaking, the induction, the transferring of our 
causality witliout ourselves, is nothing less than the substitution 
of our personal causality for all tiie causes of this world, the sub- 
stitution of human liberty for destiny and nature. M. de Biran 
would have doubtless repelled this consequence as overstrained ; 
but here is one which he almost accepted. If external canses 
aie only an induction from our own, and if, nevertheless, we are 
unwilling to admit them to he identical with our own, they must, 
at least, be similar to our own, that is, endowed with conscious- 
ness, free, animated, living. In fact, without pretending that this 
is our whole conception of exterior causes, M. de Biran contends 
that such is the conception which we at first form of them. In 
proof of it, he says that children and savages, that is, infant peo- 
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pies, conceive all eitemal causes on the model of tlieir own; 
that thus the child revolts against the stone that strikes him, as if 
it had had the intention of striking him, and that the savage per- 
sonifies and deifies the causes of natural phenomena. 

To this I reply : let us not foi^et tha,t the belief in tlie world 
and in estemal causes is wniveraal and necessary, and that the 
fact which explains it must itself he a universal and necessary 
fact : if, then, onr belief ia the world and in esterior causes re- 
solves ifself into the assimilation of tliese carises to our oivn, this 
assimilation must be a universal and necessary fact. Now here I 
look to psychology ; I expect that it will prove that all intellectual 
and moral beings conceive external causes by reason of their own, 
as endowed with consciousness, and animated ; I look to it to 
prove that this opinion of children and of savages is not only a 
frequent fact, but a vmiversal fact, and that there is not a child, 
not a savage who does not thus begin. And when it shall have 
proved that this fact is universal, it must necessarily go still far- 
ther : it TDust necessarily prove that this fact is not only univer- 
sal, but that it is necessary. But the obaracter of a necessary 
fact is, that it must unavoidably exist ; and the nece^ty of an 
idea, of a law, implies the dombation of that idea, of that law, in 
the whole extent of its duration, and so long aa the human mind 
subsists. Although I should grant that ail children, and all 
infent peoples, begin by believing that external causes are ani- 
mated, living, free, personal, it would not be enough (o establish 
a necessary fact ; it would be necessary that all men, without any 
distinction, should have this behef, as they believe eveiy thing, 
without distinction, in the principle of causality. Far from this, 
we do not in the least admit such an opuiion, and it is our honor 
not to admit it. That which woidd be a necessary truth, repro- 
duced invariably from century to century, is simply, in our eyes, 
an extravagance which endured for a longer or shorter period, 
and which now has forever passed away. For the reason that 
induction has languished a single day, and for this reason alone, 
we must conclude that this induction is not a univei'sal and neces- 
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saiy law of the hximan miiid, and that it does not esplsun the 
universal and necessaiy belief in the existence of the world, and 
of external causes. 

We all have the perfect conviction that this world exists, that 
there are external causes; and these causes we believe to be 
neither personal nor voluntary. This is the belief of the human 
race ; it belongs to philosophy to esplam it, without destivaying 
it, without altering it. But if this belief is universal and neces- 
sary, the judgnicnt which contams it, and which gives it, must 
have a principle whieli is itself universal and necessary ; and this 
principle is none other than the principle of causality, the princi- 
ple which logic and gi-ammar now pi-esent under this form : every 
phenomenon, every movement wliich begins to appear has a 
cause. Suppress tliis principle and leave ike simple conscious- 
ness of our peraonal causality, and we should never have the 
least idea of exteraal causes and of the world. Let a phenome- 
non appear of which we are not the cause, take away the empire 
of the principle of causality, and no longer does any i-eason exist 
for demanding the cause of this phenomenon, we should not seek 
its cause ; it would be for us without cause ; for obsenre that, 
even for the induction of which we speak, even in oi-der to fall 
into this absurdity of giving to sensation as its cause, either our- 
selves or soroethmg similar to oui'selves, we must be under the 
necessity of assigning causes to eveiy phenomenon, and in order 
to do it universally and necessarily, tliis necessity must be univer- 
sal and necessary, that is, it must have the piinciple of causality. 
Thus, without the principle of causality, eveiy phenomenon is for 
us as if it liad no cause, and we cannot even attribute to it an ex- 
travagant cause. On the contraiy, suppose the priuoiple of 
causality, and as soon as a phenomenon of sensation begins to 
appear upon the theatre of consciousness, immediately the prin- 
(aple of causality marks it with the character that it cannot avoid 
having a cause. !Now, as consciousn^s attests that this cause U 
not our own, and that, nevertheless, this phenomenon must have a 
cause, it foUows that it has a cause, and a causa other than oia:- 
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selves, wbich is neither personal nor volniitary, and which, never- 
theless, is a cause, that is, a simple efficient cause. This is pre- 
cisely the idea which all men form of externa! causes ; they con- 
ader tbem as causes capable of pioducing the movements which 
they refer to them, but not as intentional and pergonal causes * 
The univeraal and necessary principle of causality is the only 
principle that can give us such causes it is, then, the veritable 
and legitimate pi'ocess of the human nimd m the acquisition of 
the idea of the world and of external causes 

Afl«r having demonstrated that oui belief m extenoi causes is 
not an induction from the conscioiisnefeS of our personal cause, 
but a legitimate npplicaljon of the pimciple of causality, it is ne- 
cessary to show how we proceed from the consoioueness of our 
particular personaUty to the conception of the geneial principle 
of causality. 

I admit and I firmly believe that the consciousness of our own 
causality precedes all conceptiou of tlie pnaciple of ciusality, 
consequently all application of this principle, all knowledge of ex- 
terior causality; and behold, in my opinion, how in the depths of 
the intelligence the passage is made from the firat fact, from the 
fact of consdousness to the ulterior fact of the conception of the 
principle. I wish to move my ai-m, and I move it. We have 
seen that this fact, being analyzed, contains three elements; 1st, 
Consciousness of a volition which is mine, which is personal; 
2d, Movement produced ; 3d, Finally, a relation of this move- 
ment to my will, which relation is, as we have seen, a relation of 
production, of causation ; a relation which I no more question 
than the other two terms ; a relation which is given me with 
these two terms, which is not given to me without the two teiins, 
and without which the two terms are not given to mo; so that 
the three terms are given to me in a single and even indivisible 



• On the raality of caiiaea, naturot, efficient, and not voluntiiiy, eee ii 
Vol. 4 of the 1st Series, pp, 512^04, tho Examination of the Essay of Held Oi 
the Aoiine poaw. 
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fact, which !S the eonsciouFne&s, of my perbonal causality. Now, 
what is the clnractpr of this tact ' The charaitei of tliia fact is 
that of being particulai, individual, determinate, fi.i the very sim- 
ple reason that this laot is entirely personal This productive 
wilt is my own, conaequenUy it is a particular ind determinate 
will ; this movement which I produce is mine, consequently it is 
particular and determinate. And, again, the character of all 
that is particular is that of being susceptible of more or less. I 
myself, a voluntary cause, have at such a moment more or less 
enei^, which ^ves to the moveioent produced by me more or 
less force. But does the most feeble movement belong to me 
less than the most energetic movement ? Is there between the 
two terms, between the cause me and the effect movement, a less 
relation in one case than in the other ? No, the two terms may 
vary and continually vary in intensity ; the relation does not vary 
at all. StQl farther: not only do the two terms vaiy, but they 
might be totally different ; they might even not exist ; they aie 
merely accidental ; but the relation between these two determi- 
nate, variable, contingent terms, is itself neither variable nor con- 
tingent ; it ia oniversal and necessary. At the same time that 
the consciousness seizes the two terms, the reason seizes their re- 
lation, and, by an immediate abstraction which has no need of 
relymg on a number of similar fects, it disengages in a single fact 
the invariable and necessary element of its variable and contingent 
elements. Does it strive to put in question the truth of this i-e- 
lation ; It cannot do it : intelligence in vmn makes the attempt, it 
cannot be done. 'Whence it follows that this truth is a necessary 
and univei-sal truth. Reason is then under the empire of this 
truth ; it is impos^ble for it not to suppose a cause wherevei' the 
senses or the consciousness present any phenomenon whatever. 
This imposabiUty foi the leTson not to suppose a cause wheie 
the senses or the oonsciousness present any phenomenon what- 
ever, is what is called the prmciple of causality not m its actual 
logical formula, but in its internal, primitive eneigy It it be 
asked how the umversal and the necessary are in the relative and 
Vol. IL 12 
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the contingent, and inay be perceived in them, I reply that the 
reason also is in us with the y/'iS. and the senses, and that it is, at 
the same time, developed with them.* 

What I have just said of the principle of causality may be said of 
all the other principles. It is a fact which must not be forgotten, 
and which is much too often forgotten, that om' judgments are at 
first particular and determmate judgments, and that it is under the 
form of a parlioular and determinate judgment, that all univei'sal 
and necessary truths, all univei-sal and necessary principles malte 
their first appearance. Thus the senses attest to me the existence 
of a body, and at once I judge that this body is in space, not in 
general space, in mere space, but in a certain apace ; it is a cei-tain 
body that the senses attest to me, and it is in a certain space that 
the reason pkces it. Then when we consider the relation which 
eiists between this pai'ticular body and this particular space, 
we find that this relation is not itself paiticular, but that it is wa- 
versal and necessary ; and when we try to conceive a body 
without any space whatever, we cannot do it. It is the same in 
regard to lime ■ when Uie conscioiKness or the senses give us a 
succession of events or of thoughts, we at once judge that this 
succession of events takes place in a detei-minate time, Eveiy 
thmg IS determinate in time and succession, such as they are 
prinutneiy given to us. The question is concerning such or such 
A siicce&sion, of an hour, of a day, or of a yeai-, etc. ; but that 
which IS not deteiininate and particular, is the relation which we 
place between this succession and this time. We vary the two 
terms, we vary the succession and the time which embraces the 
succession, but the relation of succession to time does not vaiy. 
Thus it is agwn that the principle of substance is given to us. 
When a phenomenon occui*s in my consciousness, this phenome- 



* On this delietite point, tha formation of our actual ooiioeption of 1;he 
nniversal and necEssaiy relation of eauee and effect, and in goaaral on tlie 
fonoaaon of the ratlonaJ prindples, see 1st Senas, Vol. 1, Conrae of 1817, 
programme, pp. Sle-ZlS ; and Vol. 3, Course of 1818,_pj 
turea 2-4, pp. 47-58 ; and Leotnre 11, p. 184. 
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noil is a particular and detemiinate phenomenon, and not any 
phenomenon whatever ; and then I judge that under this par- 
ticular phenomenon, is a being which is its subject, not a general 
and abstract being, but real and determinate, me. All our 
primitive judgments ai-e pei-sonal and deteimmate, and neverthe- 
less ia the depths of these personal and determinate judgments, 
are already relations, truths, principles which ai'e not persona] 
and detenninate, although they deteimine and individualize them- 
selves in the determination and in the individuality of their 
terras. Such is the first form of the truths of geometry and of 
arithmetic. Behold for example* two objects and two objects ; 
here all is determinate ; these quantities to be added are concrete 
and not discrete. You judge that these two objects and these 
two objects mat f b| ts W 11 I t it. th his 

Once more, every thi is I ti t nd b! pt 

the relation. Y my y tl bj t put t isf d f 

these books, hats m t d f ti t es d tl It d 

not vaiy. Still f ti hj I j j dg d ti t tl t 

determinate objects add dtotw th dtm tebjtmk 
four determinate objeeis? Think of it; it is by virtue of this 
truth that two and two make four. Now, this ti-utb of rektion 
is entirely abstract and independent of the nature of the two 
teiins, whatever they may be. It is then the absti-act ti-uth 
which makes us decide that two concrete objects and two concrete 
objects, different or similar, make four objects. The abstract is 
given to us in the concrete, the invariable and the necessaiy in 
the relative and the contingent, reason in the senses and. the con- 
sciousness. It is the senses that attest to you tiie existence of 
concrete quantities and bodies ; it is the oonsciousne^ that attests 
to you the presence of a succession of thoughts and that of all 
the phenomena under which is your personal identity. At the 
same time reason intervenes and decides that the relations of the 
quantities in question are abstract, univeraal, and necessaiy rela- 
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tions ; as the reason decides that tte relation of body to apace is 
a necessary relation ; that the relation between succession and 
time is a necessary relation ; that the lelation between the phe- 
nomenal plurality which our thought" form in (he oonacionsness, 
aid the identic d md one being whiih is tlieir subject is also a 
necc'suj leUton Inthemfancy of knowledge, ihe at,tion of the 
senses and of the consciousness are mingled together with that 
of the leason The senses and consciousness give external and 
infernal phenomena tlie variable the contingent, leason dis- 
covers to us universal and necessdij truths mingled with acci- 
dental and contingent truths which lesult fiom the apperception 
of inteinil or external phenomena, and these universal and 
neoessii-y truths constitute uni\t,rsal and necessary ptinciples. It 
IS with the piinciple of causality as with othei pnnciples; the 
humin mind would nevei conceive it in its unnei-sality and its 
necessity, if at first, a particular feet of causation ■were not given 
to us ; and this primitive particular fact is that of our own per- 
sonal causality manifested to the consciousness in effort or volun- 
tary action. But this fact is not itself alone sufficient to explain 
the knowledge of external causes, because then estemaJ causes 
would necessarily be an induction from our own, that is, it would 
be necessary to resolve the belief of the human race, its universal 
and necessary belief, into an absurdity, and into a transitory ab- 
surdity, which experience contradicts, and which is now aban- 
doned : this explanation is then inadmissible. It is necessaiy to 
conceive that in the contingent and determinate fact, I wish to 
move my arm and I move it, is a relation of the movement as 
effect to the will as cause, which relation, diseng^ed from its 
two terras, is seized by reason as a universal and necessaiy truth. 
Hence the principle of causality, by the aid of which we can 
reach external causes, because this principle sui-passes the reach 
of our consciousness, and because with it we may judge uni- 
vosally and necessai-ily that every phenomenon, whatever it may 
be, has a cause. Thus armed, so to speak, let a new phenom- 
enon present itself, and we refer it universally and necessarily to 
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a cause ; and this cause not being ourselves, accoi'ding to ths 
infallible teatiniony of our consciousness, we do not the less 
judge universally and necessarily that this cause exists ; only we 
judge that it is other than ourselves, that it is foreign to us : here 
agaia is the idea of exteriority and the basis of o con lot on of 
the existence of the exterior causes of the world a n e -i J and 
necessary conviction, because the principle ot the j dgment 
which gives it to us is itself universal and necessary 

Without doubt, at the same time that we co eve causes 
esterior, foreign to us, other than ourselves, t i e to al i ot 
voluntary, causes such as the application of tie gene al pnnc pie 
of causality can give us, the child, the savage the h man vacp in 
its infancy adds sometimes, very often e'en, to this idea of 
exteriority, of purely efficient cause, the idea of a will, of a 
personality similar to our own. But because this second fact 
sometimes accompanies the first, it does not follow that it must 
be confounded with it in order to be attached to a universal and 
neces iry fact this new fact is not thereby necessary and univer- 
stI is I h^ve demonstrated it gives nothing but error and 
tempjiTiiy supenstitions instead of the pprmanent and inviolable 
truth which the piinciple ot cnusal ty engendcis. But in short 
the fact IS leal the eiiois which it produces are incontestable 
although local and tempsrary it must then be explained; and 
the explanation is very simple As the pnnciple of causality, 
although universal and necessary anses m us from the conscious- 
ness of our own causal ty it preserves, in its first applications, 
the trace ol its origin and the belief in the exterior world is 
accomparaed with some v gue assimilation of exterior causes to 
our own Add that here as in all things, it is truth which serves 
as a suppoit to erro foi the arbitrary and senseless personifica- 
tion of exterior causes presupposes their existence. Induction 
then misleads the principle of causation ; but it does not consti- 
tute it. 

It is thus that a sound psychology, determined never to 
abandon the natural conceptions of tlie human mind, ascends 
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little by little to tlieir veritable ongln; while tlie t 
psycliology of Locke, plunging into the question of the origin of 
our ideas and of our principles, before having determined with 
precision the characters by which they are actually marked, and 
admitting no other origin than sensation or reflection, believes 
that it can find the origin of the idea of cause in sensation ; then 
forced to abandon this ori^n, it goes from sensation to reflection ; 
but this origin which can pve us the idea of voluntary personal 
cause, can give only this idea, and not the piinciple of causality, 
and consequently cannot espjain the knowledge of purely effi- 
cient esternal oauaes. If then we wish to stop at this nairow 
origin, what must be done ? With this univeraal and necessary 
result, that we conceive causes out of ourselves which ary not 
ourselves, it is necessary to confound this other pureiy accidental 
fact, that we sometimes conceive these causes, as persona! 
causes ; so as to explain the knowledge of exterior causes by 
simple induction from our own causality, and the principle of 
causality by reflection, that is, by one of the two adopted origins 
of all knowledge. But again the conception of exterior causes, 
as personal and endowed with consciousness, is but an error of 
the infancy of human reason, and not a law of this reason : we 
cannot draw from it an explanation of the legitimate, universal, 
and necessaiy belief of the human race. 

In closing, I must ask pardon for the length of tliis lecture ; 
but I owed this discussion, though very imperfect, both to the 
importance of the subject and to the memory of the great 
metaphysician, who by his very sagacity and hb profoundness 
was led astray by following Locke. Endowed witli an admi- 
rable psycholo^cal acuteness, M. de Biran penetrated so far 
into the intimacy of the fact of consciousness which gives us tho 
idea of cause, the idea of the voluntaiy and persomd cause which 
we are, tbfit ha scarcely went out from this fact and from this 
idea, and neglected too much the principle of causality, con- 
founding thus, like Locke, the antecedent of the principle with 
the principle itself; or when he tiied to explain the principle of 
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causality, expltuning it by a natural induclkm wLicli transports 
into tbe external world consciousness, the wi]], and all the pecu- 
liar attributes of its model, takmg a particular, transient, and 
erroneous application of the principle of caiisality for this princi- 
ple, in itself true, universal, and necessary ; tbat is, confounding 
by a single error, no more the antecedent with the consequent, 
but the consequent with the antecedent. The theoiy of M. de 
Biran is the development of tliat of Locke ; it reproduces it with 
more extent and profoundness, and exhausts at once its merits 
and its defects. 
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Continantion ofthoosaminationofttLO Second Book of the ^my on the Hu- 
man Understcm/MMg. Of Iho idea of good imd evil. EefntatJoii. — Of lh.e 
formation and moohamBm of idass in ■the underatanding. Of siiaple bbc 
complex idoaa.— Of the notivitj and paaalvity of Iha mind in the auquisiiior. 
of ideas. — Of tha most ganeral dmraotara of ideas. — Of the sasoiaatioo of 
ideas.— Examination of the Third Book of the ^say on the Jfa/man JTnder- 
damiitiff, in regard to Tfords. — PraiBO due to the author.— lEsamination of 
the following proposiSona r lat, Do words take their first origin from other 
words whioh signify sensible ideas? — 2d, la the eigiiiflcation of words 
purely arbitrary ? — 8d, Are geneiiil ideas merely words ! Of nomindism 
and realism. — ith, Are words tha sola cause of error, and is all seienoe 
only a wcll-eonstruoted language ! Conelusion of the examination of the 
Third Book. 

It is* an incontestable fact that, ivhen we have done light or 
wrong, when we have fuifilled the law of justice ov have broken 
it, we judge that we merit a reward or a punishment ; and it is 
also a fact that we really do receive rewai-d or punishment, 1st, 
in the approval of conscience or in the bitterness of remorse ; 
2d, in the esteem or blame of our fellow-men, who, being also 
moral beings, judge as we do of good and evil, and punish us 
and reward us according to our acts, sometimes by the pain or 
the moral recompense of their blame or of their esteem, some- 
times by the rewards or the physical pains which positive laws, 
liie J^itimat« interpreters of natural law, bold ready for generous 
actions or for derelictions and crimes ; 3d, finally, if we look be- 
yond this world, if we conceive of God as we ought to conceive 
of him, not only as the author of the physical world, but as the 
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father of tlie moral world, as the substance itself of good and of 
the moral law, we cannot help conceiving that God holds ready 
rewards or punishments for those who have fulfilled or broken 
the law. But suppose that there is neither good nor evil, neithei' 
justice nor injustice in itself; suppose that there is no law : there 
can then be neither merit nor demei'lt in having broken or fulfilled 
it ; there is no place for punishment or reward ; there is no place 
either for the pleasures of conscience or the pangs of remorse ; 
there is no place either for the approbation or disapprobation of 
men, either for their esteem or tlieir blame ; there is no place 
either for the punishments or the rewards of society in this life, or 
m the life to come for the rewards and punishments of the supreme 
Legislatoi-. The idea of reward and punishment rests, there- 
fore, upon that of meiit and demerit, which again rests upon that 
of a law. Now, what does Locke here do? he draws the idea 
of good and evil, the moral law and all the iides of onr duties, 
from the fear and the hope of rewards and punishments, human 
or divine, that is, — to shun every other conaderation, and to rest 
upon the solid ground of scientific method, — he founds the prin- 
ciple upon the consequence; he confounds, no longer as hereto- 
fore, the antecedent with the consequent, but the consequent 
with the antecedent. And whence comes tliis confusion ? from 
that same source of confusion which we have so many times mg- 
naliaed, the premature search for causes before a sufficient study 
of eftects, the search for the origin of the idea of good and evil, 
before having carefully stated the characters, and all the charac- 
ters, of this idea. Permit me to dwell a moment on this import- 
ant mattei-. 

Firet, that there is in the human understanding, such as it 
now is, the idea of good, and the idea of evil, entirely distinct 
from each other, is what the most superficial observaljon, provided 
it be impartial, eaaly demonstrates. It is a fact, that in the 
presence of certain actions reason quahfies them as good or bad, 
as just or unjust, as honest or dishonest. And it is not only in 
some superior men that reason beat's this judgment ; there is not 
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a man, ignorant or instructed, civilized or savage, pi-ovided he be 
a reasonable and moral being, who does not hear the same judg- 
ment. As the principle of causality errs and rectifies itself with- 
out ceasing to be, so the distinetioa between right and wrong 
may be incorrectly made, may vary in its objects, ^nd be eluci- 
dated with time, without ceasing to be at bottom the same 
men ; it is a universal conception of reason, and this is why all 
languages, those fdthful images of thought, reproduce it. 
only is this distinction a universal conception, it is also a i 
sary conception. In v^n the reason, after having conceived it 
tri^ to deny it and put its verity in question, it cannot ; we are 
not able at will to call the same action just or unjust ; these two 
ideas resist eveiy attempt to intei'change them ■ fhey may charge 
in rega d oh ts n ad hunau-e. Fmther- 

evil, jus d un h and d h es u conceiving at 

the sam mstan h ugh b on and that the 

other oghnto dn npnfgd and evil im- 

mediately gives that ol duty and law, and as the one is universal 
and necessaiy, the other is equally so. Now, a law necessary 
for reason in respect to action is, for a reasonable hut free agent, 
a simple obligation, not an absolute obligatioa Duty obligates us 
irithout forcing us ; if we caij, violate it, we cannot deny it ; and 
even when the feebleness of liberty and the ascendency of pas- 
sion, make the action, as it were, belie its law, tte independent 
reason maintiuns the violated law as an inviolable law, and still 
imposes it with a supreme authority upon unfaithful action, aa 
its imprescriptible rule. The sentiment of reason, and that of 
moral obligalion which it reveals to us and imposes on us, is the 
moral consciousness properly so called. 

Bemai-k distinctly upon what obligation bears : it heai's upon 
doing right ; it beara only upon this point, but here it is absolute. 
It is, therefore, independent of every foreign consideration ; it has 
nothing to do with the facilities or the perils which its fulfilment 
encounters, nothing te do with the consequences which it brings, 
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with pkasuie or pain, that is, with happiness and misery, that is, 
with any motive, whateTcr it may he, of utility ; for pleasure and 
pain, happiness and miseiy, are only objects of sensibility ; good 
and moral obligatjou are conceptions of reason ; utility is only an 
accident which may or may not be ; duty is a piinciple. 

Now, is not good always useful to him who performs it, and to 
others ? This is another question wbich does not pertain to 
reason, but to experience. Does experience always decide in the 
afSrmatJve? Even should it, and were the useful always in- 
separable from the good, the good and the useful would not be 
less. distinct ia themselves, and it would not he oa the ground of 
utility. that virtue would be obligatoiy, and that it would obtain 
universal veneration and admiration. We admire it, therefore we 
do not taie it solely as useful ; for admiration is not the expres- 
sion of interest.* 

If the good were only the useful, the admiration which virtue 
excites would always be in the ratio of its utility : but tbis is not 
ao, There are no virtues which, for utility, can he compai-ed 
with. certEun natural phenomena wliich everywhere diffuse and 
sustain life. And who has ever felt for the sun, whose influence 
is so beneficent, the sentiment of admiiation and i^espeet with 
which the most steriie virtuous act inspu'es us? It is because 
the sun is simply useful ; while the virtuous act, useful or not, is 
the fulfilment of a law, to which the agent, whom we qiialify as 
virtuous, arid whom we admire, is voluntarily conformed. We 
can profit by an action without adminng it, as we can admire it 
without profiting by it. The foundation of admii-ation is not, 
therefore, the ulihty which the admired object proem'es for 
othei-s ; it is still less the utility which the action procm'es for him 
who does it. Virtuous action would then be only a calculation of 
happiness ; we might congratulate its author, but we should not 
be fompted to admire him. Humanity demands in its hei-oes 

» On the moral pJicnomenon uf a Jiniration. bli, lot Stiii'i, V il. 'J, LootuvB 
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some other merit than that of a sagacioiis mcrcLaDt ; and, far 
from the utility of the agent and his personal interest being the 
title and measure of admiration, it is a fact that, all other things 
hdng equal, the phenomenon of admiration deoreaaes and in- 
creases just in pi'oportioD to the sacrifices which the virtuous ac- 
tion costs * But do you wish a manifest proof that virtue does 
not rest upon the personal interest of him who practises it 1 take 
the example which I have already ^ven,| that of an honest man 
whose virtue ruins him instead of heing useful to him ; and, in 
order to prevent all idea of calculation, suppose a man who g^ves 
his life for the truth, who dies upon the scaffold in the flower of 
his age, for the cause of justice. Here no future chance of hap- 
piness, at least in this world, tiierefore no calculation, no pei-sonal 
interest, is possible. This man, if vhtue is only the usefid, is a 
fool, and humanity which admires it, is in delirium. This delirium 
is nevertheless a fact, and an incontestable fact ; it unanswerably 
demonsti-af*s that, in the human underatanding, such as it has 
pleased its Author to make it, the idea of good and evE, of vice 
and vhtue, is one thing, and the idea of utility, of pleasure and 
pain, of happiness and misery, is another. 

I have just shown you the essential and metaphysical differ- 
ence between these ideas ; it is now necessary to exhibit then 
relation. It is certain that the idea of virtue is distinct from that 
of happiness ; but I ask whether, when you meet a virtuous man, 
a moral agent who, free to obey or not to obey a strict law, 
obeys it at the expense of his dearest affections; I ask whether 
this man, this moi-al agent, does not inspire you, independentiy 
of the admiration which is attached to the act, with a sentiment 
of benevolence which is attached to the person ? Is it not true 
that you would be disposed, if happiness were in your hands, to 
bestow it upon this virtuous man ? Is it not true that he would 

* On aaci'ifloo, as tho foundation nnd meHsnrB of moral approbation, see 
Ist Series, Vol. 4, I^otiira 15, p. 170, etc. 

t Preceding Vol., teotnre S, and iHt Series, Vol. 1, Course of 1817, Leo- 
tmfl 18, p. SB, and Vol. 2, Lecture IS, p. 355. 
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appear to you to merit happiness, and that in regard to him hap- 
piness would appear to you. no longer as merely an arbitraiy fact, 
but as a right ? At the same time, -when the culpable man finds 
himself in misery through the effect of his vices, do we not judge 
that he has deserved it? Do we not judge, in general, that it 
would be unjust for vice to be happy and virtue miserable? 
Such is evidently the opinion of all men ; and this opinion is not 
only universal, it is a necessary conception. In vain reason tries 
to conceive of vice as worthy of happiness, it cannot succeed in 
it ; it cannot succeed in denying an. indmate harmony between 
happiness and virtue. And in this we are not beings of sensation 
who aspire after happiness, nor beings of sympathy who desire it 
for our fellow-men ; we are rational and moral beuigs who judge 
thus for others, as well as for ourselves ; and when facls do not 
accord with our judgments, it is not our judgments that we con- 
demn, we maintain them before all the contraij facts. In a 
word, the idea of merit and demerit is for the reason inseparable 
from that of the moi-al law, fulfilled or violated. 

Wliere virtue and vice have their recompense and punishmentj 
there is order for us ; whenever vice and virtue are without pun- 
ishment and reward, or where they are equally treated, there for 
us is disorder. Eewards and punishments are diverse, according 
to cases which it is not necessoiy here to determine and classify 
with perfect precision. When vicious aets do not pass beyond 
the sphere of the person who commits them, we do not impose 
upon them any punishment but contempt i we punish them by 
opinion. When they pass beyond this sphere and attain that of 
othcra, then they fall under positive laws ; hence penal laws. In 
all times, in all places, these two kinds of punishmeat, moral and 
materia], have been inflicted upon vicious agents. Without any 
doubt, it is useful for society to inflict contempt tipon him who 
violates the moral order; without any doubt, it is useful for 
society to effectively punish him who con-upts the foundations of 
social order ; this consideration of utihty is real, it is powerful ; 
but I say that it is not the only one, that it is not the first, that 
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it is only accessory, and that the principle of all penalty is the 
idea of the essential merit and demerit of actions, the genera] idea 
of order, wbich imperiously demands that the merit and demerit 
of acts, which is a law of reason and order, shall be realized ia a 
society that pretends to be rational and well ordered. On this 
ground, and. on tliis gi'ound alone, of realizing this law of reason 
and oi-der, the two powers of society, opinion and the State, ap- 
pear to us faithful to their primary law. Then conies utility, the 
immediate utility of repressing evil, and the indirect utility of 
preventing it by example, that is, by fear. But this consideration 
of the utility of punishment, would not be sufficient for the foun- 
dation. Suppose, in fact, that there ia in itself nather good nor 
evU, and consequently neither essential merit nor demejit : what 
right have you, I ask, to dishonor a man, to make him mount the 
scaffold, or to put him during his whole life in irons, solely for 
the benefit of othej^ when the action of this man is neither good 
nor had, and merits in itself neither blame nor punishment ? Sup- 
pose that it is not just in itself to blame this man and punish 
him, and there is an end made of the justice of infamy and glory, 
of the justice of every species of rewai-d and punishment. I say 
ferther : if penalty has no other foundation than utility, then 
there is made an end of its very utility ; for, in order that a pen- 
alty may be useful, it is necessaiy, 1st, that he upon whom it is 
inflicted, provided he be endowed with the principle of merit and 
demerit, should regai-d himself as justly punished, and accept his 
punishment with a befitting disposition ; 2d, that the spectators, 
equally endowed with the principle of merit and demeiit, should 
find the criminal justly punished according to the extent of his 
criminality, should apply to themselves by anticipation the same 
justice, and should be kept in harmony with the general order by 
view of these legitimate forfeitures. Take away from punish- 
ment this foundation of justice, and you destroy its utility; you 
substitute indignation and abhorrence for a salutary lesson and for 
repentance both in the condemned and in the public ; you put 
courage, sympathy, all that is noble and great in human nature. 
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on tbe side of tlie victim ; you rouse all energetic souls agiunst 
society and its artificial laws. Ttus even the utility of punish- 
ment rests upon its justice. The punishment is the sanction of 
the law, not its foimdation. The idea of right and wrong is 
founded only upon itself and upon the reason which discovers it 
to U3 ; it is tbe condition of the idea of merit and demerit, which 
is the condition of the idea of punishment and reward : this is 
therefore, to the two first, especially to the idea of good and evil, 
in the relation of the consequence to the principle.* 

This relation, which contains all mora] order, inviolably sub- 
sists, even when we pass from the sphere of this life and from 
human society to that of religion and of the world where God 
i-eigns alone, where destiny gives place to the pure action of 
Providence, where fact and right are one and the same thing. 
The idea of merit and demerit, transported in some sort beyond 
this world, is the true reason of the idea of the punisluaents and 
the rewards of cuioLher life. It is not m the caprice of a being 
superior to us in power that resides tiie le^timacy of future pun- 
ishments and rewards. Take away the justice of God ; his 
power, absolute as it is, dora not sufficiently authorize punish- 
ments and rewards. Take away his justice ; what remains? an 
order, and not a law ; and, instead of the sublime realization of 
the idea of merit and demerit, religion is no longer any thing but 
the menace of a tyrannical force against a feeble being, condemned 
to the part of patient and victim.f In heaven, as upon earth, 
and in heaven much more than upon earth, the sanction of law is 
not its foundation ; punishment and reward are derived from good 
and evil, but good and evil are not constituted by punishment 
and reward. 

Let us apply to all this the distinctions which we have pre- 
viously established. We have distinguished the lo^cal order of 

* Pirst Series, pamm, pavtionlarl) Vol ' ] nrt 3 Leotrre 17, p. S13 ; lac- 
tore 21 and 22, p, 341 ; sea ako the TrandatMa qf Phsio, Vol. 8, nrgument of 
the Gorgias. 

t Tirst Series, Vol. 1, p. 35S ; Vol, 3, leotura 19, p, 2TS-28i. 
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ideas fiom. the order of their acquisition. In the firat order, one 
idea is the logical condition of another idea when it explains it; 
in the second order, one idea is ttie chronological condition of 
another idea when it is produced in the human mind before it. 
.NoTT, in regard to the question which occupies us, the idea of jus- 
tice, the idea of moral law, violated or fulfilled, is : ist, the logi- 
cal condition of the idea of meiit or of demerit, which without it 
is incomprehenable and inadmiswble ; 2d, the antecedent, the 
chronolf^ioal condition of the acquisition of the idea of merit or 
of demerit, which certainly, nevei' would have been produced in 
the mind, if the idea of justice and injustice had not been pre- 
viously given it. Locke, after having often confounded, as we 
have seen, the lo^cal condition of an Idea with its chronolo^cal 
condition, here confounds at once the logical and chronological 
condition of an idea with this idea itself, and even with a conse- 
quence of this idea; for tlie idea of punishment and rewai'd h 
only a consequence of the idea of merit and demerit, which, in its 
turn, is only a consequence of the idea of good and evil, of just 
and unjust, which is the supreme principle beyond which it is 
impossible to ascend. Locke reverses this order ; instead of first 
laying down the idea of good and evU, then that of merit and 
demerit, then that of punishment and i-eward, it is the reward or 
the punishment, that is, the pleasure or the pain that results from 
it, which, according to Locke, is the foundation of good and evil, 
and of the moral rectitude of actions. 

Book IL Chap. XXVIII. § 5. ".Mm-al good and evil. — Good 
and evil, as hath been shown. Book II. Cliap. S£. § 2, and Chap, 
XXI. § 42, are nothing but pleasure or pain, or that which occa- 
sions or procuiea pleasme or pain to us Moral good aad evil, 
then, is only the wntonmty or disagieement of our voluntary 
actions to some law, whereby good oi evd is drawn on us by the 
will and poner of the liw maker, nhich good and eid, pleasme 
or pain, attendmg our observance or hicach of the hw by the 
decree of the law makei, is what we call reward and pumsh- 
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Hence, Locke distinguishes three laws ov rules, to wit: the di- 
vine law, the civil law, the law of opinion or reputation. 

Ibid. § 7. " By the relation they bear to the first of these, 
men judge whether their actions are sins or duties; by the sec- 
ond, whether they he crimimd or innocent ; and by the third, 
whether they be virtues or vices." 

Ibid. § 8. "Divine law, ike measitre ofsm and duty. — First, 
The divine law, whereby I mean that law which God has set to 
the actions of men, whether promulgated to them by the light of 
nature, or the voice of revelation. That God has given a rule 
whereby men should govern themselves, I think there is nobody 
so brutisJx as to deny. He has a right to do it ; we are his crea- 
tures : he has goodness and wisdom to direct our actions to that 
which is best ; and he has power to enforce it by rewards and 
punishments, of infiiute weight and duration, in anotlier life ; for 
nobody can take us out of his hands. This is the only true 
touchstone of moral rectitude, and by comparing them to this 
law it is that men judge of the most considei'able moral good or 
evil of their actions ; that is, whether as duties or sins, they are 
like to procure them happiness or misery from the hand of the 
Almighty." 

You see then that the pmiishments and rewards of another 
life are declared the sole touchstone, the sole me^ure of the rec- 
titude of our actions. But suppose that the law which God has 
^ven us were not Just in itself, independently of the punishments 
and rewai-ds which are attached to it, the act which obeys it or 
breaks it would be neither good nor bad in itself; and then the 
divine will would have in v^n attached to this law, indifferent in 
itself, both in regard to its fulfilment and its violation, punish- 
ments tiie most dreadful and rewards most allurmg, these prom- 
ises and these threats, addressed only to the sensibility and not 
to the reason, would excite in us fear or hope, not respect and 
the sentiment of duty. And we must not say, like Locke, that 
God has the right to do it, that is, to establish this law, indif- 
ferent in itself, since we ai-e his creatures ; for this nicms noth- 
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iag, unless that he is the strongest and that we ave weakest : it 
is simply invoking the right of might. In genei-al, the tendency 
of this theory is to make of God an arbitrary* king, to substitute 
in (Jod will and power for reason and wisdom. It is a theodJcea 
of the senses, not of the reason, made for slaves and hmtes, not 
for intelligent and free beings, 

§ 9. " Civil law, the meamre of crimes and irhnocence. — Sec- 
ondly, the civil law, the rule set by the comraonweallh to the ac- 
tions of those who belong to it, is another rule, to which men re- 
fer their actions to judge whether they be criminal or no. This 
law nobody overlooks ; the rewards and punishments that enforce 
it being ready at hand, and suitable to the power that makes it ; 
which is the force of the commonwealth, engaged to protect the 
lives, liberties, and possessions of those who live according to its 
laws, and has power to take away life, liberty, or goods, from 
liim who disobeys : which is the punishment of offences comnut- 
ted against this law," 

Society assuredly has this right ; this right is even a duty for 
it ; but upon the condition that the laws which it shall enact be 
just : for suppose the law which "society establishes to bt unjust 
die violation of this law ceases to be unjust and then the pun 
ishment of an act not unju&t ■nhii.h has tiansgressed an unjust 
law is itself an inju'itice lake away I repeat the legitimacy 
and the justice of the law and yow destioy the jiistice and the 
legitimacy of the punishmei f Punishment loses all character 
of morality and only kpeps that of puiely physical loice which 
could not be, as Hobhesf clei ly saw too giett too absolute, 
since it subsists only tlirough the feai which it inspiies 

I 10. " Philosojhiuil law the measure of itttae and vice — 
Thirdly, the law of opinion or leputation Vntue and vice are 
names pretended and supposed e(Lrjwheie lo stanl foi actions 
in their own natute light ind wron^ and i^ fii ^s tl e\ leiUy 
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are so applied, they so far are coincident with the divine law 
above mentioned. But jet, whatever is pretended, tliis is visible, 
tliat these names, virttte and \'ice, in the particular instances of 
their application, through the several nations and societies of men 
in the world, are constantly attributed only to such actions as in 
each country and society are in reputation or discredit. Nor is 
■ it to be thought strange, that men everywhere should give the 
name of virtue to those actions which among them are jiidged 
praiseworthy, and call that vice which they account blamable; 
Mnce otherwise they would condemn themselves if they should 
think any thing right to which they allowed not commendation, 
any thusg wrong which they let pass without blame. Thus the 
measm* of what is everywhere called and esteemed virtue and 
vice, is the approbation or dislike, praise or blame, which by a 
secret and tacit consent establishes itself in the several societies, 
tribes, and clubs of men in the world ; whereby several actions 
come to find credit or disgrace among them according to the 
judgment, maxims, or fashion of that place. For though men, 
uniting iato politic societies, have resigned up to the public the 
dispoang of all their force, so that they cannot employ it agsunst 
any fellow-citizens any faither than the law of the country di- 
rects ; yet they i"et8in stil! the power of thinking well or iU, ap- 
proving or disapproving of the actions of those whom they live 
among and converse with ; and by this approbation and dislike, 
they establish among themselves what tliey will call virtue and 

I 11. "That this is the common measure of virtue and vice, 
will appear to any one who considers that though that passes for 
vice in one country which is counted a virtue, or at least not vice 
in another, yet, everywhere, virtue and prmse, vice and blame, 
go together." 

Upon this point Locke cites all pagan antiquity, which excited 
to vii-tue hy appeal to gioi-y. He even cites a passage of St. 
Paul, which he forces and turns aside from its natural sense in 
order to aiTive at the conclusion that there is no other r 
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of virtue than good or bad renown. Read also § 12: The "en- 
forcements" of this law are " coademmaiion and discredit." 

But you perceive that it is the same with opinion, the p 
philosophic law, as it is with pnblio chaatisemente or the civi) 
law, as it ia with the chastisements of another life or the divine 
law. Suppose that virtue is not virtue in itself, and that it is 
praise and approhation which constitute it, then it is clear that 
there ia no longer any morality ; there is no longer any law ; 
there is no longer any thmg but arbitrary customs, local and 
changing ; there ia no longer any thing hut fashion, and opiiuon. 
Kow, opinion is nothing hut a lying noise, or it is the echo of the 
public conscience, and iii this case it is an effect and not a cause; 
its le^timacy and its force lie in the energy of the sentiment of 
good and evil But to elevate the eflect to the rank of the cause, 
to establish good and evd upon opinion alone,* is to destroy good 
and evil, is to pervert and uoirupt virtue by giving fear as its 
only soutce, it is to mike courtiers, not virtuous men. Popu- 
larity is one of the sb eetest things in the world, hut only when 
it ia the echo of our own conscience and not the price of com- 
plaisance when it 1^ acquired by a course of truly virtuous ac- 
tions, by constaniy to character, fidelity to principles and to 
friends, in tbe common sprvice of eountiy. Gl6ry is the crown, 
not the foundation of vutue Dufy is not measui-ed by reward. 
Without doubt it la easier to perform it upon a public theatre, 
with the applauses of the crowd ; hut it does not decrease in ob- 
scurity, it does not perish in ignominy : there, as elsewhere, it 
remans the same, inviolable and obligatory. 

The conclusion, to which I continually recur, is, that here 
Iiooke evidently takes the consequence for the principle, the 
effect for the cause. And remark that this confusion is a neces- 
sity of the system of Locke. This system admits no idea which 
does not come from reflection or from sensation. Eeflection not 
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being here admissilile, Locke addresses himself to Si 
sensalJon not being able to explain the idea which men have of 
good and evil, the question is to find an idea more or less resem- 
bling it, which can enter into the human understanding by sensa- 
tion, and take the place of the former. This idea is that of pun- 
ishment and i-eward, which is resolved into that of fear and hope, 
of pleasure and pain, of happiness and misery, and in genei-al of 
uljlity. Once more, this confusion was necessary to the system 
of Locke, and it saves his system ; but, this confusion being dis- 
pelled and the facta being re-established in their real value and 
true order, there is an end to the system of Locke. 

Let us therefore see where we are in regard to this system. 
Locke has tried his system upon a ceitain number of particular 
ideas, the idea of space, the idea of the infinite, the idea of time, 
the idea of personal identity, the idea of substance, the idea of 
cause, the idea of good and evil, undertaliing to ejiplain all these 
ideas by sensation and by reflection. We have followed Locke 
upon all those points which he Las himself chosen ; and, upon 
all these points, an attentive examination has demoasffated to us 
that we can expltun none of these ideas by sensation or reflection, 
except on the condition of entirely misconceiving the I'eal char- 
acters with which these ideas are now marked in the understand- 
ing of all men, and of confounding, by the aid of this aitei'ation, 
these ideas with other ideas which are more or less intimately 
connected with them but which are not the same, with ideas 
which precede them but do not constitute them, or which follow 
them and do not any the moi* constitute them, such as the ideas 
of body, of succession, of number, of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness and memory, of collection and totality, of rewai-d and pun- 
ishment, of pain and pleasure. Without doubt, sensation and 
reflection explain these last ideas ; but these ideas are not those 
which he undertook to expliun, and the system of Locke is there- 
by convicted of not being able to account for all the ideas which 
are in the human understanding. 

The theories which we have exhibited and discussed fJl three- 
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fourths of the second book of the Essay on ike Human Under- 
standing. Locke has then only to deduce generalizations ; he 
has nothing more to do but to see how, the ideas which we have 
examined, and all ideas analogous to them, being furnished by 
sensation and reflection, upon these bases the whole edifice of 
the human undei'Standbg can be erected. On our side, the 
most important part of our task is accomplished. It was neces- 
sary to accompany the exposition of the principles of the system 
of Locke with a thorough disousaon. Now that these principles 
are overtumed, we can proceed more speedily ; it will be suffi- 
cient fo nm rapidly ovei' the last part of the second book, tra- 
cing the principal propositions, elucidating them witli some reflec- 

Locke calls all tiiose ideas which are immediately derived from 
sensation and reflection, simple ideas. Simple ideas are the ele- 
ments with which we form all other ideas. Locke calls those 
ideas which we subsequently forni from the combination of sim- 
ple and primitive ideas, compound ideas, complex ideas; so that 
the whole development and play of the human mideretanding is 
reduced to acquiring immediately, by the senses or reflection, a 
certmn number of ample ideas which Locke believes he has de- 
termined ; then to forming from these materials, by way of com- 
posilioa and association, complex ideas ; then to foiTnitig agfun, 
from these complex ideas, ideas more complex than the fii^st, and 
BO on, until all the ideas which are in the human understanding 
are exhausted (Book II. Chap. II. and Chap. XII.) 

I must here expose an errar, of idea or of word, just as you 

It is not true that we commence by simple ideas, and then 
proceed to complex ideas: on the contrary, we commence by 
complex ideas, then from complex ideas proceed to simple ideas ; 
and the process of the human mind in the acquisition of ideas, is 
precisely the inveree of that which Locke assigns. All our primary 
ideas are complex ideas, for the evident reason that all our facul- 
ties, or at least a great nmnber of om- faculties, enter at once Into 
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BKevcise ; thevv simultaneous action gives us, at the same time, a 
oe!-taJn numbei- of ideas connected ivitli eacli other, and wliicli 
form a ivhole. For exampk, tbe idea of the exterior world, 
which is given ua so quickly, is a veiy complex idea, which con- 
tMns a multitude of ideas. There is the idea of the secondaij 
qualities of exterior objects; there is the idea of their primary 
qualities ; there is the idea of the permanent reaUty of something 
to which joa refei those qualities to int bodies, matter ; there 
IS the idea of space which conti ns bodies there is the idea of 
time m which their moiements aie aecomphshed, etc. And do 
you believe that jou have at first by itself the idea of primary 
quilities and secondary qualities then th idea of the subject ol 
these quahtiea thei the dea f time then the idea of space? 
Not at all it IS simultaie usly oi neaily simultaneously, that 
you acquite all these ideas Mcreover you do not have them 
without knowing that you have them. Now, consciousness im- 
plies a certain degree of attention, that is, of will ; it implies, also, 
the belief in your own existence, in the real and substantial me 
which you aie. In a word, you have a multitude of ideas which 
are given in each other, and all your piimitive ideas are complex 
ideas. They are complex for still another reason, because they 
are particular and concrete, as I have shown in the last lecture. 
Absti-action then comes, which, applying itself to these primitive, 
complex, concrete, and particular data, separates what nature 
had given you united and amultaneous, and considers by itself 
each of the parts of the whole. This part isolated from the whole 
to which it belongs, this idea detached from the total picture of 
the primitive ideas, becomes an abstract and simple idea, until a 
more sagacious absti-aetion decomposes this pretended simple idea, 
and makes several other ideas spring from it, which it considers 
still abstractedly from each other ; until finally, from decompo- 
sition to decompoMtion, abstraction and analysis arrive at ideas so 
simple that they are, or appear to be, indecomposable. The 
more simple an idea is, the more genei-aJ it is ; the more abstract 
an idea is, the more extensive it is. We start with the concrete, 
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and proceed to the abstract ; we start with the deteniiined and 
the particular, to proceed totte simple aad the genera]. The 
course of the undei-standing is, therefore, aa I have said to joa, 
entirely the inveree of that which Locke imputes to it. I must 
render this justice to the school of Locke, that it has not suffered 
an error so grave to remsun in the analysis of the underatinding, 
and that the true process of tiie human mind was restored by 
CondiJlac. 

It has not been thus in regard to another opinion of Locke 
mmgled with the former, that the mind is passive in the acquisi- 
tion of simple ideas, and active in the acquisition of complex ideas 
(Book II. Chap. I. § 25 ; Chap. XII. § 2). Witiiout doubt the 
mind is more active, and its activity is more easily seized in ab- 
straction and the foimation of general ideas (this is what must 
be understood by the complex ideas of Locke) ; but it is also ac- 
tive in the acquisition of particular ideas (simple ideas of Locke), 
for in that there is still oonsoiousness, and consciousness supposes 
attention, activity. The mind is active whenever it thinks, it 
cannot always think, as Locke has clearly seen (Book II. Chap. I. 
I 18, 19) ; but whenever it does think, and it assuredly thinks in 
the acquisition of particular ideas, it is active. Locke tad too 
much diminished the intervention of the activity of the mind ; 
we shall see that the school of Locke, far from extending it, have 
diminished it still more. 

Ail ideas ai-e obtained, or supposed to be obtained: thdr 
mechanism has been desonbed; it only remains to search out 
their most genei'Eil ckaracters. Locke divides Ihem into cleai' 
and distinct ideas, and into obscure and confused ideas (Book II, 
Chap. XXIX,), into real and chimerical ideas (Book II. Chap. 
XX,,), into complete and incomplete ideas (Book II. Chap. 
XXXI.), info trae and false ideas (Book II. Chap. XXXII,). In 
tiiis last chapter is found the remark, so often repeatod since, 
that, strietly, all our ideas are tme, and that eiTor does not fall 
upon the idea considered ia itself: for, even when you have the 
idea of a thing that does not exist, the idea of a centaur, of a 

Vol. n. 13 
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ohimera, it ia certain that you have the idea which you have ; 
only this idea that you really have has no object really existing 
in nature ; but the idea in itself ia not less ti-ue. The error per- 
tains tlieii, not to the idea, but to the affirmation that is some- 
times joined to it, that tliis idea has an object really existing in 
nature. You are not in error because you have the idea of a cen- 
taur, but you are in error when to tins idea of the centauv you 
join the affirmation, that the object of such an idea exists. It is 
not the idea taken in itself, it is the judgment that is jomed to it, 
which contains the error. The school of Locte has developed 
and elucidated this judicious observation. 

The second hoolc terminates with an excellent chapter on the 
association of ideas (Book II. Chap. XXXIII.). Not only are 
ideas clear or obscure, distinct or confused, real or chimerical, 
complete or incomplete, true or false-; they have also the incon- 
testable pi-operty, that by occasion of one we conceive the other, 
that they are recalled and su^ested by eact other. There ai-e 



natural, necessary, 

are false, arbitraiy, and 

clearly saw and forcibly 



ional associations of ideas ; and there 
:cious associations of ideas. Locke 
ignated the danger of the last; he has 
shown by a multitude of examples how frequenUy, simply be- 
cause we have seen two things by chance united, this purely ac- 
ddental association remains in the imagination and subjugates the 
understanding. Hence, the source of a crowd of eiTOrs, and not 
only of false ideas, but of false sentiments, of arbitrary antipathies 
or sympathies, of aberrations ivhich often degenerate into fotly. 
We ficd here in Locke the wisest comisela for the education of 
the soul and of fJie mind, on the ai-t of breaking up in good 
time the false connections of ideas, and of establishing in their 
place rational connections, which spiing from the nature itself of 
ideas and from the nature of the human mind. I regret only one 
thing : it is, that Locke has not pushed this analysis far enough, 
and that he has still left so much vagueness and indeoiaon on 
this important subject. It sliotild not have been enough for him 
to establish that there are true, natural, and rational connections. 
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and false, accidental, and irrational connections ; it was necessary 
to 1 ow n liat t e CO nect o cons t t was necessaiy to dc- 
t n e yh^t a e tl e most rapo tant tl e lost usual of these 
leg mate coneti adtedeoto iscend to tlie laws 
wh b govern tl e n A [ e se tl eo 7 of the^ie laws would have 
bee an m e e e e rende ed to j h losopby, for tbe laivs of 
tbe a. oc at ons of de s e t pon tbe I1 vs f tbe understanding 
itself. Finally, when Locke passed to vicioiis associations, he 
should have shown what is the root of these assoiaationa, and 
what is the relatioa between false and true connections. We see 
only the exti-avagant side of the human understanding, until we 
ascend to the source, to the reason of exti-avagance. Thus Locke 
continually recommends, and very justly, to break up in the mind 
of children the habitual connection of phantoms with darkness. 
A wiser analysis would have sought upon what rests this asso- 
ciation of ideas between mysterious beings and night, darkness, 
obscurity. The idea of phantoms or of spectres has never been" 
united in the mind or in the Imagination with the idea of the sua 
and a clear light. There is certainly in this association an extrava- 
gance, but an extravagance which has its reason, which it would 
have been curious and useful to search out ; there is in it a vicious 
connection which analysis can completely explain only by refer- 
ring it to another connection of ideas, natural and legitimate, per- 
verted in this particulai' case. Otherwise, I repeat, this whole 
chapter is that of an ingenious observer, a true philosopher ; and 
we shall see hereafter that the association of ideas has become in 
the hands of the school of Locke, a rich subject of experiment 
and wise results, a fruitful theme which this school has particu- 
lariy loved and studied, and upon which it has rendered incon- 
testable service to the human reason. 

Such is the exact and faithful analysis of the second book. 
Locke ha.s made all our ideas spring from sensation or from re- 
flection, has exhibited the different general characters under 
which they may be classified, and their most remarkable, most 
useful, or moat dangerous property; ideology, psychology, at 
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least that of Locke, is achieved. It i-emdns to pass to the appli- 
cations of ideology, to the knowledge of objects and beings by 
the aid of ideas : siicli will be the subject of the fourth book. 
But Locke, having clearly seen what is the relation of words to 
ideas, and how friiitful a cause of error to the human under- 
standing words are, devotes an entire book to the examination of 
the great question of signs and language. 

You know that this too is one of the favoiite subjects of the 
school of Locke ; and I freely acknowledge that this is the ques- 
tion, with that of the association of ideas, upon which it has merited 
most of philosophy. I am thankful for a multitud f und 
ingenious, even original ideas, which are scattered tl i^h th 
third book. Locke has seen with wonderful clearness wh t 
the necessary intervention of signs, of words, in the f t f 
abstract and general ideas ; what is the influence of n. a d 
words iu definitions, and consequently in a consider bl j t f 
l(^c ; he has seen and agnalized the advantages of d y 

tem of signs, the utility of a well-formed language, th d putes 
of woi-ds to which a defective language too often reduces phi- 
losophy, and on all these points he has opened the route upon 
which his school have entered. If he has not been fai", yet he 
it ia who has opened the way; if he has let many profound 
observations escape Km which have been the conquest of his 
succe^ore, he has in return shunned many systematic eiTora into 
which they have fallen. Faithful to his method of seeking much 
more the orig^ of things than their actual oharactei-s, Locke has 
not been wantmg in seeking, although very briefly, what is the 
origin of words, of signs, of language. He has recognized that 
the materials of language pre-exist in natiive, ia sounds, in that 
of our orgfuis which is fitted for their fonnation ; but he has 
perfectly comprehended that, if there were nothing else than 
sounds, even articulate sounds, there would be tiie materials of 
s'igns, yet there would be no signs. The underatanding must 
attach a sense, some meaning to a sound, in oi-dev that this 
sound may become a agn, a saga of the internal conception of 
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the undeislanding. "Panots and sevei'al other birds," saya 
Loclie (Book III. Chap. I. | I and 2), "will be taught to 
make articulate sounds distinct eaongh ; which yet by no means 
are capable of language. Beades ai-ticulate sounds, therefore, it 
was faither neceasaiy that man should be able to itse these sounds 
as signi, o/ internal eoneepUont and to mike them stand as 
maiks foi the idtTi within his own mind Whence it follows 
1st thit the inteliigence is not the jjuduct of languiges hut 
that on the u>ntnij linguTgea are the pioducts of mtelligence 
2d that most iioids lia^jng as Locke has vcij well leniaiked, 
an arbiti-ary signification not only aie liaguages pioducts of 
intelligence but that they aie m great part e^en products of the 
will whd&t in the school of Locke and in a school quite oppo- 
site mtellif,euce his been made to come fiom language, and 
language from sensation and sound, without doubting that there 
IS aa abjss between sf und as sound and sound as a sign, and 
tiiit what makes it a «ign is the power of compichending it, that 
ts the mind the int(,1l!gence Sounds, and the oigMis which 
pe ceive (hem and pioduce them, are the conditions of language; 
its punciple is intflhgence Here, at least, I congratulate Locke 
for not having confounded the condition of a principle with the 
principle itself; we shall see that his successors have not been as 

I will now draw from this thud book as a whole, and from the 
theories which it contiuns, a ceitain numbei of impottint points 
which appear to me suspicious, doubtful, or false m regard fo 
which you shall judge. 

I. Locke affiiTOs (Book IIL Chap. L g 6) that " words ulti- 
mately derive their oiigin from such as signify sensible things ;" 
that is, that in the last analysis all words have for their roots 
elementary words, which are signs of sensible ideas. 

At first, we may deny the absolute truth of this proposition. I 



p. 140. SeoalsoVol. 1, p. Slia. 
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will give you two words, and I will ask you to reduce them to 
primitive words which, express sensible ideas. Take the word 1 
or me. This word, at least in all the Linguages that are known 
to mc, is in-educible, indecomposable, piiniitive ; it expresses 
no sensible idea, it represents nothing but the sense which the 
intelligence attaches to it ; it is a pure ^gn, with no relation to 
any sensible idea. The word bdng is in exactly the same case ; 
it is primitii'e and entirely intellectual. I know no langunge in 
which the word hdng is expressed by a corresponding word 
which repi-esents a sensible idea; therefore it is not true that all 
the loots of Imguage are m the last analy^s signs of sensible 
ideas Moreover were it true even abwjhtelj' true which is not 
the fact, behold the only conclusion which could be diawn from 
it Min la at fiifit led bj the action ol all his faculties out (A 
himself and towaids the exteuoi woild tht, piienomeni of the 
extcrioi woild tiiat atiike him these plipnompna therefore ip 
eeive the first mmet. the^e names are naluiilly boirowed tiom 
then objects they art to it were, tinged with then colore 
Then when man falling tack upon himself distinctly peiceives 
the mtellectuil phenomena of ■nhich he hid it hiNt only con 
fustd ghmpses and when he wi'jhe^ to e\piesB these new phe 
nomena ot the soul and of thouglit "inali^ leads him to ittieh 
the signs foi which he is seeking to the signs which he alieidy 
possesses toi analogy is the law of all language mscent oi 
developed hence the metaphora into which analj ois resob es the 
gieatei pait of the mo'.t absti-act moral ideas But it dora not 
it all follow that man has thereby wished to maik the generation 
of his ideas; and because the signs of certain ideas are analo- 
gous to the signs of certain other ideas, it is necessary to con- 
clnde that the former were fonned after the latter and upon the 
latter, and not that the ideas of all these signs are in themselves 
identical or analogous. It is, however, on account of these 
analogies, purely verbal, and whicb, I repeat, do not account for 
all the phenomena of langnage, that the school of Locke, availing 
itself of the relations of words to each other and of the senable 
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character of tlie greater part of their roots, has pretended that, 
dl the signs being derived in the last analysis from sensible signs, 
all ideas are equally derived from sensible ideas. This is the 
foundation of the great work of Home Tooke,* who, with respect 
to grammar, has developed witli a hardy fidelity the system 
already eleai'ly indicated in the Msay on the Human Understand- 
ing (Book 111. Chap. I. § 5), a system more or less in accoi-dance 
with the necessary intervenljon of intelligence in the formation of 
language which IjOcke had himself signalized, and with the 
power of reflection distinct from sensation in the acquisition of 
our knowledge. " It may also lead us a little towai-ds the ori^- 
nal of all our notions and knowledge," says Locke, " if we i-emark 
how great a dependence our woi-ds have on common sensible 
ideas ; and how those, which are made use of to stand for actions 
and notions quite removed from sense, have their rise from 
thence, and from obvious sensible ideas are ti-ansfen-ed to more 
abstruse significations, and made to stand for ideas that come not 
under the cognizance of our senses ; v. g,, to imagine, app-ehend, 
amfrehend, adJiej'e, conceive, instil, disgust, disinrbance, tranquil- 
lity, &o., are all words taken from the operations of sensible 
things, and applied to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in its 
primaiy agnification, is breath ; angel, a messenger ; and I doubt 
not, but if we could trace them to their sources, we should find, 
in all languages, the names, which stand for things that fall not 
under our senses, to have had their first rise from sensible ideas. 
By which we may give some kind of guess, what kind of notions 
they were, and whence derived, which filled their minds, who 
were the first beginners of languages ; and how nature, even in 
the naming of things, unawares suggested to men the ori^nals 

and principles of all their knowledge " 

II. Another proposition of Locke : " The signification of words 
is perfectly arbiti-ary" (Book HI. Chap. II. § 8). 1 have just 
acknowledged that the greater part of words are arbitraiy, and 
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come not only from the intelligence, but from tlie wii! 1 firmly 
believe tbat the gi-eater part of words aie conventional; but tbe 
question is fo know whether ali woids ul (.oaveational ; the 
point to determine is whether there is absolutely rot a single root 
in language which carries its significitif n «ith itself, which has 
its natural meaning, which is tbe found ition tf &ubspquent con- 
vention, instead of coming from this cocventLon. It is a great 
question whioli Loche has cut off with a single word, and which 
his whole school has regarded as definiljvely resolved ; it has not 
even agitated it. In all cases, eyen when I should grant (which 
I cannot grant in an absolute manner) that all words are arbi- 
trary, I should except the laws of the relation of words to each 
other. A language is not a simple collection of words ; it is the 
system of the various relations of words to each other. These 
relations so vai'Iable may be reduced to invariable relations, 
which constitute the foundation of each language, its grammar, 
the common and identical part of all languages, that is, general 
grammar, which has its laws, its necessary laws, which are derived 
from the nature itself of the human mind. Now, it is remarha- 
ble tbat, in tbe book on words, Locke treats continually of words, 
never of their relations, nevei' of syntax, never of the tme foun- 
dation of languages ; there is a multitude of particular reflections 
which are ingenious ; but no theory, no real grammar. The 
school of Locke has converted the isolated remarks of the master 
into a grammatical system, true or false, which we shall encounter 
hereafter. 

III. But here is a proposition of Locke which is quite as im- 
portant. Locke declares that what is called genera] and univeraal 
is a work of ttie understanding, and that i-eal essence is nothing 
else than nominal essence. Book III. Chap. III. § 2 : " General 
and universal belong not to tbe real existence of things ; but are 
the inventions and creatui'es of the understanding, made by it for 
its own use, and concern only signs, whether words or ideas." 
You see it is the very foundation of nomiaalism. It is important 
to examine, although succinctly, this proposition, which hsa 
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become in the scliool of Locke an unf[iiestioRe(l piinciple, a 
prejudice pliiced above discussion, 

I perceive a book, then another book, then another book still ; 
I neglect by abstraction their differences of portion, of Mze, of 
foi-m, of coloi' ; I attend to their relations of resemblance wbicb 
it is useless to enumerate, and I arrive by known processes to the 
general idea of book ; and this general idea is expressed for me 
by the word book. What is then beneatb this word ? Neither 
more nor less than tills : 1st, the supposition that among the dif- 
ferent books placed under my eyes tlieie is, besides the differen- 
ces which separate them, resemblances, common qualities, with- 
out whieli any generalization would be impossible; 2d, the 
supposition that there is found a mind capable of underetanding 
these common qualities ; 3d, finally, the supposition that there 
are objects really existing, i-eal books, subjects of these common 
qualities. Tlie word book represents all this : diffei'cnt books 
existing in nature, common qualities among these different books, 
and a mind capable of conceiving these common qualities, and of 
elevating them to their general idea. But independently of these 
different and real books, of their common qualities, and of the 
mind wliieh conceives them, does the word book express some- 
thing existing which is neither such nor such a book, but book in 
itself? No, oertiunly, Therefore the word book is merely a 
word, a pure word, which has no special type, no real object 
existing in nature r it is therefore certain that the general essence 
of book is confounded with its nominal essence, that the csistence 
of book is only a woi-d ; and here I entirely agree witb Locke 
and nominalism. 

But are there not othtr geneiil ideas' Let us examine : I 
pereeive a body, and at the t,ame instant my mind cannot but 
suppose that it is m i certain pai ticulai spice, which is the place 
of this particular body I peiceive anothei body, and my mind 
cannot help helievmg that this other particular body is also in a 
particular space; and thus I ani\ and I ainve *ejy soon, as 
you have seen, without the necessity of pissing thiongh a long 
13* 
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course of experiments, at the general idea of space. It remains 
to know whether thia general idea of space is exactly the same as 
the general idea of boot, and whether the word space signifies 
nothing more than the word hook. Let us consult the human 
mind, and the truth of interior facts. It is an incontestable fact 
that, when you speak of book in general, you do not add to the 
idea of book that of real existence. On the conti-ary, I ask 
whether, when you speak of space in genera], you add or do not 
add to this idea belief in the reality of space ? I ask whether it 
is the same with space as with book ; whether you believe, for 
example, that there is out of you only particular spaces, that 
there is not a univei'sal space capable of embracing all possible 
bodies, a space one and continuous, of wliich different pai'ticular 
spaces are only arbitrary portions and measures ? It is certain 
that when, you speak of space, you have the conviction that there 
is something beyond you which is space, as, wten you speak of 
time, you have the conviction that there is something out of you 
which is time, even when you know neither the natui'e of time, 
nor that of space. Different times, different spaces, are not the 
constituent elements of time and space; time and space are for 
you not merely the collection of those different times and those 
different spaces ; but you believe tliat space and time esist by 
themselves, and that it is not two or three spaces, two or three 
centuries which constitute space and time ; for every thing that 
is borrowed fi-om experience, whether in regard to space, or in 
regai-d to time, is finite, and the character of space and time is 
for you tJiat of being infinite, of being without commencement 
and without end : time is resolved into eternity, as space is i-e- 
solved into immensity. In a word, an invincible belief of the 
reality of time and space b attacked for you to the general idea 
of time and space. This is what the human mind heJievcs ; this 
is what is attested by consciousness. Here the phenomenon is 
predsely the inverse of that which I just before designated to 
yon ; aT!d whilst the general idea of book does not suppose in 
the human niijid a conviction of the existence of any thing which 
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is boot, here, on tlie coatvaiy, to the general idea of time and 
space is attaoSied the iavincible conviction of the reality of some- 
thing ivhich is sp[ice and time, Without doubt, the word space 
is a pure word Lke that of book ; but this word bears with it the 
supposition of a thing, of something real in ilself : herein is the 
root and reason of realism. 

Nominalism thinks that general ideas are only words ; realism 
tlunks that genera! ideas suppose something real : on both sides 
there is equal truth, equal error. Yes, without doubt, there is a 
lai^ number of general ideas which are purely collective, and 
which express notliing else than the common qualities of objeote, 
without implying any existence ; and in this sense nominalism is 
right. But it is also certain that there ai'e general ideas which 
imply the supposition of the real existence of their object : real- 
ism rests upon tliis basis, which is incontestable. Now behold 
the error of nominalism and realism ! The force of realism re- 
sides in genera] ideas which invincibly imply the exteiior esist- 
enoe of their objects; they are, you know, general, univeraal, 
necessary ideas ; it stai-ts thence ; but in tlie circle of these su- 
perior ideas it attracts and envelops ideas which are pm-ely co!- 
lective and relative, born of abstraction and language. That 
which it had a right to afS.cm of the former, it affirms of the lat- 
ter. It was right upon one point ; it claims an absolute light : 
therein it is wrong. On its side, nominalism, because it evidently 
demonstrates that there ai-e many general ideas which are only 
collective, relative ideas, and pure woi-ds, hence concludes that 
all general ideas are nothing but general, collective, and relative 
ideas, pure signs. The one converts things into words, the other 
converts words into things. Both are right in the starting point; 
both eiT in the conclusion by their excessive and absolute preten- 
sions. In general, the sensualistic school is nominslistic, and the ide- 
alistic is realistic. Once more, on both sides, as it always is with the 
incomplete and the exclusive, there is a mixture of truth and eiror.* 
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IV. I conclude by designating to you another proposition, or 
rather another pretension of Locke, which it is important to con- 
fine within just limits. Eveiyivhere Locke attributes to words 
(Book III. Chap. II. § 4 ; Book IV. passim) the greatest part 
of our errora ; and if vou. expound the master by the pupils, jou 
will find in all the writei's of the school of Loeke that all disputes 
are disputes of words ; tlmt science is nothing but a language, 
and consequently that a well-cons tfueted science is a well-con- 
Btmcted langunge. I declare my opposition to the exaggerations 
of these assertions.* No doubt words have a great influence ; 
no doubt they have much to do with our errors, and we should 
strive to make the best language possible. Who questions it? 
But the quesijon is to know whether eveiy eiTor is derived from 
language, and whether science is merely a well- constructed lan- 
guage. No ; the causes of our errors are very different ; they 
are both more extended and more profound. Levity, presump- 
IJon, indolence, precipitation, pride, a multitude of moral causes 
influence our judgments. The vices of language may be added 
to natural causes and aggravate them, but they do not constitute 
them. If you look more closely, you will see that the greater 
part of disputes, which seem at firet disputes of woi'ds, are at 
bottom disputes of things. Humanity is too serious to become 
excited and often shed its best blood, for tlie sake of words. 
Wars do not tui'n upon verbal disputes : I say ns much of other 
quaiTels, of theologicul quarrels, and of scientific qnairels, the 
profundity and importance of which are misconceived when they 
are resolved into pure logomachies. Assuredly every science 

and conoeptnnliam, First Series, Vol. i, Lecture 31, p, 457-433, ncd Oie M- 
irodactioa, M the impiillithed Worls of Abelard. 

* First Series, Vol. 8, 1-iotnrB 1, p. 83. "In order that tliis should be 
trno, it ffonhl be uecesaary thnt our thought might lake plaoe without the 
oad ot language, whieli is not tlie e^e. I wiE ^ve bnt one esatnpla among: 
a thODsand, la it hj the lud of tlie n ord me or of the leord scitteace t^at I 
feel that 1 exist! Have I here heen from tho word to the thing ? The vary 
supposition is abanrd. OonsoiouBiieas dirBoUy perooivea iC3 phenomena lay 
the virtue whieh is in it, and not by that of worda ; words powerMly toA it, 
they da not constitato it." 
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should seek a well- construe ted language ; but to suppose that 
there are well- constructed sciences because the e e 11 con- 
structed languages, is to take the effect for tl is Tl e con- 
trary is true : science liave well-consti-ucled 1 n^ hen 
they are themselves well constructed. The m th m t have a 
well-constructed language. Why ? Bee use n n h matics 
the ideas are perfectly determined ; the simphcify, the ii^oi, and 
the precision of ideas have produced rigor, precision, and simpli- 
city of signs. Precise ideas cannot be expressed iii confused 
language ; and if in the infancy of a language it were so for a 
while, soon the precision, the rigor, and the fixedness of the ideas 
would dissipate the vagueness and the obscurity of the language. 
The excellence of physical and chemical sciences evideatly comes 
from well-made experiments. Facts having been observed and 
described with fidelity, reason has been able to apply itself to 
these facts with certainty, and to deduce trow, them legitimato 
consequences and applications. Hence has spning, and should 
have sprang, a good system of agns. Make the contrary suppo- 
sition suppose bidly mid experiments the moie strict the 
leasomng founded upon these ffilse Aili shall be the moie er- 
rors will it dnw tiom them the greater lea&h and extpnt wdl it 
commui icate to the enor Suppose that the tlieoiies which re- 
sult fiom the'ic impeifect and viuous evpenraents weie lepre- 
sented by the mist simple the most inalogous the best detei'- 
mmed sign'* ot what impoitauce will the goodne'^s of the sgns 
be if that vt hich is concealed undet this excellent language is a 
t,hmu,ra oi an error ' Take medicini. The comjlaint 11 made 
that this SLiPnce has idi meed so little Whtt do you think 
must be done to brin^ it up f om tht regions of hypothesis and 
to elevate it to the rank of 1 science" Do you think that at first 
you could, by a well -constructed language, leform pbyaology 
and medicine ? Or do you not think that the true method is 
experiment, and with experiment the severe employment of rea- 
soning ? A good system of signs would of itself follow ; it would 
not coine before, or it would uselessly come. It is the same in 
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philosophy. It has been unceasingly repeated that the structure 
of the human mind is entire in that of language, and that phi- 
losophy would be finished the day in which a philosophical lan- 
guage should be achieved ; and starting thence an endeavor has 
beea made to arrange a certain philosophical language more or 
less clear, easy, elegant, and it has been believed tliat philosophy 
was achieved. It was not; it was far &om being achieved. 
This prejudice has even retarded it, by separatmg experiment 
from it. PWlosophJcal science, like every science of obsei-vaiion 
and reasoning;, hves by well-made observation and strict reason- 
ings. There, and not elsewhei-e, is the whole future of philos- 
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ESSAY, rOUKTII BOOK. THEOEY OP EEPEESENTATIVE IDEAS." 

ExaQiinalion of tlio Fourth Book of the EsEoy, in regnrd to knowledge. That 
fciiowlodgo, according to Looke, dopenda, Ist, on IdeiB ; Sd, on ideaB con- 
formed to their object.— That the oocformity or nonconformity of idaas 
with their objects, as tb.0 fonndation of the tme or of the Mae in knowl- 
edge, is not a aimplo metaphor in Looke, bnt n veritable theory. — Exami- 
mrtSon of the theory of representative ideas, 1st, in reUtion to the esterior 
world, to seeondory qualitjoa, to primary qualilaea, to the auiatiiilMm. of 
these qualities, to spaoo, to time, etc. ; 2d, in relation to the apiritiial 
world. — Appeal to revelation. Paralogism of Locke. 

Beinci iu possession of all tlie ideas whicli we in the human 
understanding, their ori^n, iheir generation, their mechanism, and 
their characters ; being in possession of the signs by which they 
are expressed, manifested, and developed, it concerns ns to see 
what man does with tliese ideas, what knowledge be derives from 
tbem, Tvbat is the extent of this knowledge, and what are its 
limits. Such is the subject of the fourth book of the ^ssay on 
the Human Understandinff : it treats of knowledge, that is, not 
amply of ideas taken in themselves, but in relation to their ob- 
jects, in relation to other beings ; for knowledge goes thus far ; 
it attains to God, to bodies, and to ourselves, Now here, at the 
outset, is presented a prejudicial question. Knowledge reaches 
as far as beings, the fact is incontestable ; but how does this fact 
take place ? Having set out from ideas which are in it, how does 
the undei'Standing attain to beings which are without it ? What 
bridge is there between the faculty of knowing which is within 
ns, and the objects of Imowledge which are without us ? When 
we shall have arrived on the other shore, we shall see what 

* On the Hieory of representative ideia, see 1st Series, Vol. 1, Lecture S, 
pp.BO-12; Leetuca 10, p. Tl, alo. ; Vol. 3, Laotura 1, p. 63; oapBoially Vol.4, 
Lecture 20, pp. aBS-aM; Leotnre 21, pp. 41T-431. 
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route we should pwsue, and how far we can go ; but in the first 
place it is nectssary to know how to make the passage. Before 
enteiing upon ontology, it is iiecessaiy to know how to pass from 
psychology to ontology, what is the foundatjon, and fegitimate 
foundation, of kaowledge. It is thia preliminary question which 
we shall at firet addi'ess to Loeke. 

The fourth book of the Ussay cm the Human Understanding 
begins by asseitJng that all knowledge depends on ideas. 

Book IV, Of knowledge. Chap. I. Of knowledge in general. 
§ 1 : " Since liie mind in all its thoughts and reasonings, hath no 
other immediate object but its own ideas, which it alone does or 
can contemplate, it is evident that our knowledge is only con- 
versant about them." 

But, as you have seen, Locke recognizes, and vrith reason, that 
ideas in themselves ai'e always tme. It is always ti'ue that we 
have the idea which we have, wlaich is actually under the eye of 
consciousness : let this idea be a chimera, a centaur, still we have 
it, and, under tliis relation, the idea cannot be false, it cannot hut 
be true, or rather, strictly speaking, it is neither false nor ti-ue. 
Where can error then begin, and wherein does truth reside ? 
Both evidently reside and can reside only in this supposition of 
the mind that tliis idea is related or is not related to an object, 
to such 01 such an object leally existing in nature. It is in this 
lelation tint truth oi eiioi lies for the human mind. If this 
lektion miy be seized human knowledge is possible ; if this I'e- 
lation cannot be seized, human knowledge is impossible. Now, 
m supposing thxt this relation is possible, what is it, and in what 
does it cons st ' It behooves us on this point to interrogate 
Locke with pixcision and severity, for here must he the founda- 
tion of the tlieo -y of the true and the false in human knowledge, 
that 16 the foundation of the foui-th book which we have to ex- 

Thtoughout the whole of this fourth book, as at the close of 
the second, Locke declares expressly that the tnie or the false in 
ideas, on ivliioh all knowledge tiims, consists in tlie supposition of 
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a relation between tliese ideas and their object ; and still, every- 
where he declares expressly that this relation is, and can be, only 
a relation of confoi'mity or nonconformity. The idea, on which 
falls, properly speaking, neither error nor truth, is conformed to 
its object, or is not conformed to it; if it is conformed to it, not 
only knowledge is possible, but it is true, for it rests upon a true 
idea, upon an idea conformed to its object; or the idea is not 
conformed to its object, and the idea is false, and the knowledge 
which is derived from it is equally so. This is what we find 
from one end of the fourth book of the Essay on knowledge to 
the other ; it is what we find at each step in tlie last six cbaptei-s 
of the second book, where Locke treats of tnie and false ideas. 

Book II. Chap, ZXXII. § 4 : " Whenever the mind refere any 
of its ideas to any thing extraneous to them, they are tbea capable 
to be called true or false. Because the mind in such a reference 
makes a tacit supposition of their conformity to that thing " 

Book IV. Chap IV § 3 It is evident the mmd knonn not 
things immediately but only bj the mteivention of the ideas- 
it has of them. Cu kn viedge iherefoie i real nlj t^r 
as there is a conloi nity between oiu ideas and tlie icahty of 
things." 

These two passages ai-e positive ; they clearly reduce the ques- 
tion of the true and the false in knowledge to the question of con- 
formity or nonconformity of ideas with their objects. 

But is this necessity of the conformity of an idea with its ob- 
ject in order to be true, in Locke, a veritable pbilosopbioal theory,, 
or is it only a simple manner of speaking, a metaphor more or 
less happy ? If it is a metaphor, I ask what is the theory con- 
cealed under this metaphor, and where in Locke's work may this 
theory be foimd a mugle time expressed ? I find throughout it 
nothing but the metaphor itself. If, in tlie complete absence of 
every other tlieoiy, the two passages which I have just cited, 
were insufficient to establish that the necessity of the confonnity 
of the idea to its object, in order to constitute tiTitii, is not a 
metaphor, but a serious theory, I could bring here a multitude of 
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other passages which would not leave any doubt in this respect 
Thus, when it the close f f the second bioL Locle tie^ts of ideas 
as real oi chmentJl as i,on plete orini, mjloLe he leits upon 
his the ry of c nfj-mity oi noncontormiiy of idpfs with theff 
objecfa 

Book II Chip \\\ § 1 Real ideas ate conformable to 
their aiahetypes Fu-st by leal ideas I mean wch at, hue a 
fonndaticn m niture such as have a confoimitj with the real 
being and existence of things oi with theit archetypes Fantas 
tioal or chimerical I call suoh as have no tonndition in nature 
nor have inj oontormity to that leality f being to whiLh they 
ai'e tac tlj lafeiTed aa to their archetypes 

And what is a complete or incomplete idea ? A complete idea 
will be completely conformed to its archetype ; an incomplete 
idea, that which will he conformed only in part. 

Book II. Chap. XXXI. § 1: "Those I call adequate which 
perfectly represent those ai-chetypes, which the mind suppose 
them takea from." 

The theory of complete or incomplete ideas rests on the theory 
of real and chimerical ideas, which rests on the theory of fine or 
false ideas, which is wholly in the theoi-y of the conformity of the 
idea to the object. This point is of so much importfwice, that to 
take away all uncertainty, I wish once more to quote a pj^sage 
in which Locke lays dowa the problem itself; Bnd the manner in 
which he lays it down excludes all ambiguity m the sohitioa 
which he gives of it. 

Book IV. Chap. IV. | 3 r "But what shall be liere the cri- 
terion? How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing hut it? 
own ideas, know that fliey agree with things themselves? This, 
though it seems not to want difficulty, yet, I thiuk, there be two 
soi-fs of ideas that, we may be assured, agree with things . . , ." 
§ 4 : "Simple ideas carry with them all the confoimity which is 
intended, or which our state requires ; for they represent to ns 
things, under those appearances, which they are fitted to produce 
in us ;" and farther on : " This conformity between our simple 
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ideas, and the existence of things, is sufficient for real knowl- 
edge." 

It is imposmble to express one's self more categorically. It is 
not then a mere manner of speaking, a metaphor thrown off in 
pTaaing it is wholly a theory wholly a system : let us examine 
It ser ouslj 

Behold truth and enor reality and chimera resolved info the 
lepre entationornon tepreientatonof the object by the idea, into 
the confoTOity 01 noncoifoiraitj of the idea to the object. There 
IS knowledge on this condition and on this condition alone, that 
the idpa leprcsents li^ bjpct is conformed to it. But on what 
cond tion d es an idea represent its object and ia conformed to it ? 
On this condition thit this idea lesembles it, that this idea is with 
its object in the relation of a copy to the original. Estimate the 
value of the words : the conformity of an idea to its object cannot 
signify any tiling else, except the reaenablance of this idea taken 
as a copy, with the object taken as aa original. This is certainly 
what Locke expresses by the word archetypes, which he uses to 
designate the objects of ideas. Now, if the conformity of the 
idea to the object ia only the resemblance of the copy with the 
oHgiiial, with its archetype, I say that in this case the idea is 
tiikon only as an irafige. The idea must evidently be an image, 
ill order to resemble something, in order to represent something, 
liolio'.d, then, the representative idea reduced to an image. But 
observe it closely, and you will see that every imtige implies some- 
thing material. Can we conceive an image of any thing that is 
immaterial ? Every image is necessaiily sensible and material, or 
it ia merely a metaphor, a supposition which we have abandoned. 
Thus, in the last analysis, to say that there is knowledge if the 
idea is conformed to its object, and that no knowledge is possible 
except on this condition, is to pretend that there is no knowledge 
except on the condition that a thing be the image of this thing, 
that is, its material image. AH knowledge is, then, involved in 
the following question ; Have we, concerning beings, ideas which 
represent them to us, which resemble them, which are their 
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images, wliicli are their material images ? or, hfivs we not such 
images ? If we have, knowledge is possible ; if we liave not, it 
is impossible. But, in fact, Iniman knowledge embraces the ex- 
terior world, the soul, and God. If, then, the knowledge of these 
objects is possible and real, it is so only on the aforesaid condition, 
to wit, that concernbg these beings we have ideas which are con- 
formed to them, ideas which represent them, whieh resemble 
them, which ai-e images of tliem, and, once more, material images. 
Have we or have we not idea-images, material images of God, of 
the soiil, of the eirterior world ? Such is the question. Let us 
apply it at first to the external world ; it is there especially that 
the theory of Locke appears admissible ; let us see what is its 
solidity, its value even upon this ground. 

The idea of the exterior world is the idea of bodies. Bodies 
are known only by their qualities. These qualities aie primary 
or seccmdary. We understand, as you know, by the secondaiy 
quaUties of bodiia, those which might not exist notwithstanding 
the existence of the body ; for example, the qualities of which we 
acquire an idea by tie seme of smell, by the sense of hearing, by 
tie sense of taste, by all the senses, except that of touch, and 
perhaps also that of sight. The primary qualities of bodies are 
those which are given to us as the fundamental attributes of 
bodies, without which bodies would not exist for us. The primary 
quaUty, par excellence, is solidity, which impli^ tomb or less ex- 
tension, which directly implies form. We have the conviction 
that every body is soHd, extended, that it has form. We are 
convinced, agiun, that bodies have the pi-operty of causing in ua 
those particular modifications which we caD taste, sound, odor, 
perhaps even that modification which we call color. Locke 
grants all this, and it is he who has gi-eatly cwitributed to spread 
the distinction between the primaiy qualiti^ and the secondai7 
qualities of bodies, upon which it is not our business here to en- 
large. See how he accounts for the acquisition of ideas of the 
primary qualities and of the secondary qiralitiea. 

Book II. Chap. V III. § 11. " ITote primari/ g^ialities produce 
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their ideas. — The nest thing to be coiiaidered is, how hodiea pro- 
duce ideas ia us ; and that is manifestly by impulse, the only 
way which we can conceive bodies to operate in." 

I 12. " If then external objects be not united to our minds, 
when they produce ideas therein, ond yet we perceive these orig- 
inal qualities in such of them as smgly fall under our senses, it is 
evident that some motJon must be thence continued by our nerves 
or animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies, to the brain, or the 
seat of sensation, there to produce in our minds the particular 
ideas we have of them. And since the extension, figure, number, 
and motion of bodies, of an observable bigness, may be perceived 
at a distance hj the sight, it is evident some singly imperceptibie 
bodies must eome fiom them to the eyes, and thereby convey to 
the brain some motion, which produces these ideas which we 
have of them in iis." 

§ 13. " JTow secondary.— Ah&r the same manner that the 
ideas of these oi'iginai qualities are produced in us, we may con- 
ceive that the ideas of secondary qualities are also produced, viz., 
by the opei-ations of insensible particles on our senses. For it 
bdng manifest that there are bodies, each whereof are so small 
tliat we cannot, by aiiy of our senses, discover either thdr buli, 
figm-e, or motion, as is evident in the particles of the air and 
water, and others estremely smaller than those, perhaps as much 
smaller than the particles of air and wafer as the particles of air 
and water ai-e smaller than peas or hailstones ; let us suppose at 
present that the different motions and figures, bulk and number 
of such pai-ticles, affecting the several organs of our senses, pro- 
duce in us those different sensations which we have from the 
colors and smells of bodies ; v. g., that a violet, by the impulse of 
such insensible partjcles of matter- of peculiar figm-es and hulks, 
and in different degrees and modifications of their motions, causes 
the ideas of the blue color and sweet scent of that flower to be 
produced in our minds, it being no more impossible to conceive 
that God should annex such ideas to such motions, with which 
they have no similitude, than that he should annex the idea of 
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pMLi to the motion of a piece of steel dividing our flesh, with 
which that idea hath do reaemhkace." 

§ 14. "What I have said concerning coloi-s and smells may be 
understood also of tastes and sounds, and other the hke sensible 
qualities ; which, whatever reality we by mistake attribute to them, 
are in truth nothing in the objects themselves, but powers to pro- 
duce various sensations in us, and depend on those primary quali- 
ties, viz., buli, figm-e, testm'e, and motion of parts, as I liave said." 

If you go back to the principle of all this theory, badly dis- 
cussed and badly exposed in Locke, you will find that it is 
founded in the last analysis oa this supposition, that, as bodies 
act upon each other only by contact, and consequently by impul- 
sion, so the micd can he in relation with corporeal things only on 
this coni^tion, that tbere be contact between mind and body, and 
conseqaently only by so much aa there shall he impulaon of the 
one upon the other. Now, in sensible ideas which are involuu- 
taiy, and in which, accoi-ding to Locke, the mind is passive, the 
impulse must come from bodies upon the mind, and not from the 
mind upon bodies, and the contact cannot take place directly, 
but indirectly, by means of particles. Thus tlie neoesaty of con- 
tact involves that of particles, which, emitted hy bodies, are in- 
troduced by organs into tlie brain, and thence introduce into the 
soui what are called sensible ideas. The whole theory sets out 
with the necessity of a contact, and terminates in intermediate 
particles and their action. These particles are in other terms the 
sensible species of the peripatetic scholasticism, to which modern 
physics have done justice. There is at pi-esent no question con- 
cerning sonorous, visible, tangible species ; nor can there be any 
question concerning their emission, nor consequently concerning 
the principle which had engendered them, to wit, the necessity 
of contact and of impulsion, as the condition of the acqtiisition of 
senable ideas. All this is at present an abandoned hypothesis 
upon which it would he superfluous to stop. Sensible ideas thus 
formed, once obtained on this condition, which is a chimera, be- 
hold in what these ideas difier from each otlier. 
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According to Locke tlie ideas which we have of the primary 
qiialifiea of matter, have this peculiaiity, that they resemble their 
object ; while the ideas which we have of the seoondaiy qualities 
of matter have tliis peculiarity, that they do not resemble their 
objects. 

Book II. Chap. VIII. § 13. "The ideas of primary qualities 
of bodies aie resemblances of them, and theii- patterns do really 
exist in the bodies themselves ; but the ideas produced in us by 
these seoondai'y qualities, have no resemblance of them at all" 

The ideas of secondary qualities do not resemble these quali- 
ties ; very weD : I immediately conclude, that, according to the 
theoiy of Locke, the ideas of secondaiy qualities are mere chime- 
ras, and that we have no knowledge of these qualities. Remem- 
ber that all knowledge, accordmg to Locke, i-ests upon ideas, and 
that knowled^ depends upon the resemblance of the idea to its 
object ; now, by the confession itself of Locke, the ideas of sec- 
ondary qualities do not i-esemble these qualities; these ideas, 
then, do not contain any knowledge. Let it not be said that we 
have only aa incomplete knowledge of the secondaiy qualities of 
bodies. If Locke had simply intended to say this, he should 
have said, according to his theory, tbat the ideas of secondary 
qualities represent but incompletely their objects ; but he says 
that they do not represent them in any manner. Therefore they 
do not contain even the most imperfect knowledge, they do not 
contain any knowledge ; they are mere chimeias, iis the idea of 
the centaur, etc. The consequence is necessary in the theory of 
Locke. But does this consequence accord with the facts which 
it is our business to explain and not to destroy ? Is it, in fact, 
true tiiat we have any knowledge of the secondaiy qualities of 
bodies ? Far from this, the secondary qualities of bodies, odor, 
sound, savor, and color, are for us real properties in bodies, to 
wlicb we attribute the power of escating in us certain modifica- 
tions or sensations. We not only have the consciousness of these 
hut we believe that they have causes, and that these 
» bodies. As we might conceive bodies independently 
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of these causes or powers, or properties or qualities, we call these 
qualities secoadary qualities ; we know them, I confess, only in 
so far as causes of our sensations : but in short we know them by 
this title, and this is a real knowledge incontestahly found in all 
men. But, accoi-dbg to Locke, knowledge is always on this con- 
dition, that the idea upon which knowledge turns shall represent 
its object. You have certaicly the i lea of the secondaiy quali- 
ti^ of bodies in so far as causes tf seieiil of lOur sensations. 
Well, this idea which you all have and ipon which is founded 
almost ali yom' conduct and human lite entue i& tiue, constitutes 
a legitimate knowledge, only on condition that it sh^l be con- 
formed to its object, to the causes of your sensations, to the sec- 
ondary qualities of bodies. And when I say that it sball he con- 
formed to them, think that the condition of the conformity is 
nothing less than that of resemblance, that the condition of the 
resemblance is nothing less than the condition of being an image, 
and that the condition of every image is nothing less than the 
condition of being a sensible and material image ; for there is no 
immaterial image. The question, then, is, whether you have or 
have not tlie material image of the secondajy qualities of bodies, 
that is, of those properties of bodies which cause in you the sen- 
sations of color, of sound, of savor, and of odor. Let us sei 
what the material image of a cause can be, A cause, in so far 
as cause (and the properties or secondary qualities of bodies are 
nothing else), has no form, no color ; consequently, what materia] 
image can be made of it ? A cause, whatever it may be, whether 
you place it in the soul or in what is called matter, is always a 
cause, is never any thing but a cause ; and in so fai' as cause, it 
falls neither under the hand nor under the eye, it falls under none 
of the senses ; it is therefore something of which you cannot have, 
atricUy, a sensible idea, an image-idea, a material image. There- 
fore dnce you have not, and cannot have the image of a cause, 
and mnce the secondary quahties of bodies me given to you only 
as causes, it follows that yoxi should not have any I 
knowledge of the secondary qi^ties of bodies ; it follows e 
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etriotly speaking, tliat you cannot lia\e any legitimate or illegiti- 
mate knowledge of them, and tbat these qualities must be for 
you as if they n ere not, since you have been able to rea«h them 
only by the more or less faithful images which you make of them, 
images which are here absolutely wanting to you. The denial of 
the secondary qualities of bodies is then the inevitable result of 
the theory that every idea must represent its object in order to 
be true. This result is inevitable ; nevertheless espeiienee con- 
tradicts it, and m contradicting it, refutes the pinnoiple. The 
ideas of secondai7 qualities do not in any manner resemble their 
objects, and nevertheless they contain a certain knowledge: 
therefore it is not true t3iat all knowledge suppc«es the resem- 
blance of the idea to its object. 

The theory of Locke is destroyed upon the secondary qualities 
of bodies, let us see if it will be more happy in regard to the pri- 
mary qualities. 

Solidity is the primary quality of bodies par excellence Sohdt- 
ty with, its degreeo and its shades, hardness oi softness, impene- 
trability or penetrability, envelops extension, which contMns di 
mension and form these are almost all the pnmaiy qualities of 
bodies. Locke affirma that the ideas of the pnmary qualities 
resemble these qualities It i", m his eyes, their title of legiti 
macy. This theory seems tiue on onp point, m that which le- 
gards fonn. In fact, the foim of objects, which appertains to 
extension, whicli appei tams to sohdity, is painted upou the i etina. 
Experience testifi^ to it, and the conformity of these images to 
their objects seems certainly the foundation of the truth of the 
ideas which we have of the form of objects; hut this is only a 
false semblance. 

If the resemblance of the image upon the retma to tlie form 
of the exterior object is the foundation of the knowledge of the 
form of this object, it follows that this knowledge could never 
have been acquired except on the following conditions : 

Isfc, That we should know tliat some image is upon the retina. 

2d, That by some process, comparing the image xipon the reti. 

Vol. II. U 
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na wiLli tlie exteiior object, we should find in faci, the image 
which is on the retina similar to the object in respect to form. 

These two conditions are necessaiy ; but are tliey, in leality, 
fulfilled, in the fact of the knowledge of the forms of exterior 
objects ? Wot at all. First, the knowledge of the image upon 
the retina is a tardy acquisition of experieEce and of physiology. 
The first men who believed that they had before them figured 
bodies, did not in the least know that there were images upon 
the retina. They were still farthei from c^ing into question the 
resemblance between these images, which they knew not, and 
the forms of the bodies which they knew; and, consequently, 
the condition which is imposed upon the human mind of knowing 
the image upoa the retina and veiifying the conformity of this 
image with its object, is not the process which abandoned to it- 
self, and without any system it natmally employs to know the 
forma of bodies, Afterwaids, observe that if the feiitbful picture 
of the object on the retina explains the secret of the perception 
of this form, it is necessary that this image shoiild go from the 
retina to tiie optic nerve, from the optic nei-ve to the brain, which, 
as Locke says, is the audience-chamber of the soul, and that 
from this audience-ebamber it should be introduced into the soul 
itself; hut it may be stopped at each step. From the retina the 
image most be transmitted by the optic nei-ve, Kow, who does 
not know that the optic nerve is in a dark region, impenetrable 
to light ? The optic nerve is dark ; no image can then be painf«d 
upon it : and the image thus abandons us. Besides, the brain, 
this audience-chamber, is also in a dark region ; the soul, which, 
according to the theorj"- of Locke, must look upon the retina in 
order to encounter an image of the form of the body, and which 
must see this image, and see it confoimed to its original, can 
make this observation neither upon the optic nei-ve, nor upon the 
brain. 

We hav^e, thus to speak, closed all the avenues of the soul to 
the hypothesis of the idea-image ; in the perception of the form 
of objects, we do not find the three things — figured objects — a 
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soil! capable of perceiving the figures of these objects—an inter- 
mediate image between tlie rea] form of objects and the soul ; 
figured objects aJone exist, and a soul endowed with tbe faculty 
of peiceiving them with their forms. The existecce of the image 
of the figure of objects upon the retina is a real fact, which is, 
doubtless, the previous condition of the pereepfion of visible ap- 
pearances, but not the fonndalaon of this perception, which pre- 
cedes it, but does not constituf« it nor in auy wise explain it. 
The existence of tbe image of the figure of objects upon the i-eti- 
na, a simple condition and an exterior condition of tbe pbenome- 
non of vision, ti'ansformed into a complete explanation of this phe- 
nomenon, is the source of the hypothesis of the idea-image, as to 
tbe perception of the forms of objects. It has still another. Not 
only is the son! endowed w th tl e f c Ity of perceiving the fonns 
of present objects, certain o ga c condit o la being fulfilled ; but 
again, when these objects are bsent t s endowed with the fac- 
ulty of i-ecalling them, not onlj of knowing that tbey were, but 
of representing thera such as they were and with the forms which 
we had perceived in thera when tbey weie present. The memory 
has really this imaginative power we noagme objects piec selj 
as we perceive them ; tbi& is mcontestible But m the imagina 
fjon of the forms of absent objects as m the peiceptiun of the 
forms of present objects, tbeie aie but two tenns the ab^lent oh 
jects, and the soul which cdn tepresent them when absent oi 
leather, in this case, there is really nothing but tbe soul which m 
the absence of tbe objects recalls them with then forms as if 
they were before it. Now m the soul wh ch lepresents pTst 
objects, poetiy nmy veiy well detach tbe repi sentafion it=elf 
from the objecte and consider it apai-t as i pz per element and 
subasting by itself: it is tbe rgbt of poetry but not tlat of 
philosophical analysis, which cannot legitimately convert abstrac- 
tions into realities. Abstraction realized, the participle or adjec- 
tive converted into a substantive, is the second source of tbe by- 
potheas of the idea-image, not to call to mind vicious conditions of 
the communication between bodies imposed upon the intelligence, 
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As jet we liave oiily discussed the plienomenon. of vision, of 
the form of external ohj'ecfs : what would it then be, if we dis- 
ouEsed other pmnary qualities of bodies, for example, the primaiy 
quality 'paT excellence, solidity ? Would you dare to revive the 
scholastic hypothesis of the tan^hle species, in order to make a 
match for the visual image upon the retina ? Would you place 
this tangible specie upon the mysterious avenues of the nerves 
and of the brain, which the image of the form was imable to trav- 
erse ? Be it so : let us suppose that this tangible species, this 
idea-image of solidity, has arrived as far as the soul, and let »is 
see if it satisfies the fundamental condition of tbe theoiy of Locke, 
if it is conformed or not conformed to its model, to solidity itseif. 
What is solidity? Solidity, as we have seen, is resistance. 
Whei'e there is no resistance, there is foi us nothing bat ourselves. 
When resistance begins, then, for us b^ms somethmg b^des 
ourselves: the outward, the exterior natiue the wfrid. If so- 
Kdity is something that resists, it is a re istmg cause and again, 
for the primary qualities of bodies as well as for their secondary 
qualities, we ai'e brought back to the idea ot cause; here again 
it is necessary, ia order that we may have the legitimate knowl- 
edge of the resisting cause, of sohdity, it is necessaiy, I say, that 
we should have an idea which is conformed to it, which is similar 
to it, which is tbe image of the resisting cause, and which is lis 
material image. Such is the systematic condition of the knowl- 
edge of the primaiy quality of bodies. But I have shown that 
there cannot he a material image of any cause ; there cannot then 
be one of a resisting cause, of solid, that is, of the fundamental 
quality of bodies. 

Thus we have not a more legitimate idea of the primary qiiali- 
ties of bodies, than of their secondary qualities, if we have this 
legitimate idea on condition that this idea shall be a materia] 
image of its object. But we have not yet finished ; as yet we 
are only at the entrance of the exterior world. Not only has 
body secondary qimlilies and primary qualities, which I have just 
enumerated, and which 1 have just demonsti-ated as incompatible 
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with the theory of Locke ; but i^iuii, we beheve that, under these 
secondary and primary qualities, there is something that is the 
subject of all these quaUties, something which really exists in a 
permaBent manner, whilst the qualities are in a movemeni, and in 
a perpetual alf«ralnon; we all believe in the existence of a sub- 
ject, of a substance of these qualities. Now, according to the 
theory, tbe idea of this substance is le^timate only on condition 
that it is conformed to ite object, to wit, the substance of the 
body; and the idea, in order to be conformed to its object, in 
. order to resemble it, must be its image, and eveiy image must 
be material. But I ask you, if it is possible to have a material 
image of substance ? it is evidently impossible ; then you have 
no idea of substance and of the reality of bodies. 

Not only do you believe in the real and substantia! existence 
of bodies, but you believe that these bodies, whose fundamental 
attribute is solidify, resistance, are somewhere, in a place, in 
space. Tou all have the idea of space. But you can have it 
only on condition that the idea which you have of it lepiesenta 
it, is its materia] image ; and as we have seen, one of the chanSi- 
tere of space is, that it cannot be confounded with the bodies 
which fill it and measure it, but which do not constitute it 
Then it is impossible A fortiori, that you can have a niateiial 
image of that which does not mateiially exist, when you cannot 
have such an image of bodira and of their fundamental attnbufes 
or accessories. 

It is the same in regard to time. You believe that the move- 
ments of bodies and the succession of their movements ai'e ac- 
complished in time, and you do not confound the succession of 
the movements of bodies with the time which it measures, and 
which it no more constitutes than the collection of bodies consti- 
tutes space You have the idea of time distinct from all succes- 
sion it you have it it is igam by the theory of Locke, on the 
condition thit you have an idea which is conformed fo it, an 
idea ima l Biit you cTnnot htve an idea-image of time, since 
timt IS distinct fiom the mtsemenis of bodies, and does not 
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fall under any sense; then you cannot have a iegitimale idea 
of it. 

1 could pursue this discussion much farther ; hut I think that 
I have can-ied it far enough to demonstrate that if, relatively to 
the exterior world, our ideas are tme only on condition that they 
are representative ideas, ideas conformed to tlieir objects, images 
and material images of their objects, we should have no legiti- 
mate idea of the esteiior world, nor of secondaiy qualities, nor of 
primary qualities, nor of their subject, nor of space, nor of time. 
Therefore the theory of the material image concludes by destroy- 
ing the legitimate knowledge of matter and of the exterior 
world. 

The ohjectioDs which I have just presented to you ai-e so 
natural and so simple, that Locke could not even lay down the 
prohteni as lie has laid it dowii without suspecting tliem in part; 
and they presented themselves to him with sufficient sti-ength to 
shake his conviction of the existence of the exterior world. He 
does not call this existence in question, but he confesses that on 
the sole foundation of the representative idea, the knowledge of 
bodies has not a perfect certainty ; he tliinks, at the same time, 
that it goes beyond simple probability. " But yet, if after all," 
says Locke, " any one will question the existence of all things, or 
oiu" knowledge of any thing, I must deare him to consider that 
we have such an assurance of the existence of things without us, 
as is suf&cient to direct us in the attaining the good, and avoiding 
the evil, which is caused by them ; which is tlie impoi-tant con- 
cernment we have of being made acquainted with them." This 
is almost the language of skepticism. 

Nevertheless, Locke is not skeptical in regai-d to the existence 
of bodies ; notwithstanding Ws theory of ideas, he is clearly ideal- 
istic. He is attached to the great peripatetic and sensualistic 
family, in which the theory of species, and senable species, had 
the anthority of a d<^ma, and the duty of giving and explaining 
the exterior world. Of sensible species, the seventeenth centmy 
la general, and Locke in particular, have made sensible ideas, 
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provided witli all tte qualifies of species, representativea of their 
objects and emanatiDg from tliem. Tliere is, then, no idealistic 
design itt Locke's theory of ideas. On the contraiy, Locke is 
convinced that these ideas, in. so far as representatives, are the 
only solid foundation which can be given for the knowledge of 
esteiior objects ; only he acknowledges, partly against his wUl, 
the peripatetic hjpotheaa of species, transfoimed into the mod- 
em theoiy of sensible ideas, turns against his aim, and that, 
although this hypothesis lias aa evidently materialistic charactei-, 
since in it ideas are necesaai'ily iniagea and matciial images, it has 
not the power to give matter legitimately. Judge what it must 
be hi i-egai-d to flie spiritual world, tbe sord, and God : I sliall 
be brief. 

Eememher the genera] piinoiple of Locke. We have no legiti- 
mate knowledge whatever, except on condition that the ideas 
which we have of it be confoiined to theii- object, ITow, eveiy 
one believes in the existence of liis soul, that is, in the existence 
of something in «s, which feels, which wills, Tvhicli thinks. Those 
even who do not beheve in the spiritual existence of this subject, 
have never doubted the existence of its faculties, the existence of 
the sensibility, for example, that of the will, that of t!ia thought. 
Well, think of it : you have no legitimate knowledge of thought, 
of will, of sensibility, except on condition that the ideas which 
you have of them represent them; and these ideas must be im- 
ages, and consequently material images. See into what an abyss 
of absui-dities we have fallen. In order to know thought and 
will, wiiicli are immaterial, we must necessaiily have a material 
image wliich resembles tJiem. But wliat is a material image of 
thought and of will? The same absurdity exists in I'egaid to 
the sensibility. The absm-dity is greater, if possible, in regard to 
the substance of these faculties, ia regard to the sonl, and then in 
regard to the unity and identity of this soul, and then in regai-d 
to the time m which the opei'ations of the faculties of tliis soul 
are fulfilled, sensations, vohtions, thoughts. 

Behold, then, the spiritual world crumbling like the material 
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world. Simply beoause ive liave no legitimate ideas of our facul- 
ties and of their subject, except on the condition of these ideas 
being material images, it is evident tliat ire have no legitimate 
knowledge of our soul, of its faculties, and of our whole interior 
being, inteJIectual and moi'al. The difficulty here even seema 
greater than in regard to the matejial world, or at least it shatea 
still more the successor of Bacon and of Hobhes. As to the 
material ivorld, he had acknowledged that many objections ex- 
isted against his theory of ideas, but these objeetions did not 
seem insiirmountable, and he believed that they still left us a 
certain knowledge of the material world, sufficient for our wants; 
by this he pretended to open the door only to a semi-skepticism. 
It was doubtless a weakness ; for the idea of Locke, a mateiial 
image, in nowise representing bodies, either complete or incom- 
plete, no idea of bodies should Iiave been admitted ; he should 
have gone on to absolute skeptiebm. Locke is arrested by 
good sense and by the evidence which, in his school, smToundh 
the objects of sense and the phydcal world. But when he ar- 
rives at the spiritual world, to which the sensualistic school ad- 
heres less closely, the arguments wliich naturally arise from his 
o^vn theory, strike him more forcibly, and see what he declarer. 
Book IV. Chap. XI. § 12: "We can no more know that then 
are finite spirits really existing, by tlie idea we have of such be- 
ings in our minds, than by the ideas any one has of fairies, or 
centam'S, lie can come to know that things answering tliose ideas 
do really exist." This seems to me to be absolute skepdcism; 
and you, perhaps, think that the last concluaon of Locke will be 
that there is no knowledge of finite spirits, consequently none of 
our soul, consec[uently again, none of any of the faculties of our 
soul; for the objection is as valid against the phenomena of the 
soul ss agsuast its substance. It is here he should have terminar 
ted ; but he did not dare to do it, because there is no philosopher 
at the same time moi'e wise and more incorsistflnt than Locke. 
What does he then do ? 

In tbe danger in which liis philosophy throws him, he aban- 
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dons his philosophy, and all philosophy, and he appeals to Cliris- 
lianity, to revelation, to fiutji ; and hy faith and revelation he does 
not understand a ffuth, a natural revelation ; he underet nds fa tl 
and revelation in the peculiar theolo^cal sense, and ho on ludes 
thus: "Therefore concerning the existence of finite sp ts as 
well as several other things, we miKt content ourselves w tl the 
evidence of faith." Tims, Locke himself anticipates th nev t 
able consequences to which I wished to lead hmi. Speaking as a 
philosopher and not as a theologian, I smd that if we have no 
other reason for believing in the existence of spirit than the 
hypothesis of the representative idea, we have no good reason for 
believing in it. Locke grants it, proclaims it himself, and throws 
Itimself into the arms of faith. I shall not leave him there. The 
world of faith is interdicted to him as well as the world of spirit 
and that of matter ; he coald penetrate it only by the grossest 
paralogism, Locke has no more right, he has still less right to 
believe in faith, in revelation, m Christianity, than to believe in 
the finite spirite which we are and in the matter which is be- 
fore us. 

Eevelation supposes two things : 1st, doctrines emanating from 
God; 3d, a book in which these doctiines are deposited and 
preserved. This book, although its contents are divine and 
sacred, is itself matenal it is a body, and I here refei Locke to 
the objectjona which I have mide agamst the legitimate knowl 
edge of bodies, if we have no other foundation, for behevmg in 
them than the idea image which represents them to us Thiti 
we can have no legitimate knowledge of the book in which the 
sacred doctrines, revealed by God, are contamed li it i^ thus 
in regard to the book, what beLome of the doctnncs which it 
contains? Beades, these dottnnes come from God 

And what is God'' a spmt, and, apparently, an. infinite spirit. 
Now, we have just spen that Locke was unable, according to his- 
theory, to admit the legitimate eMstence of finite spints , and, 
incredible as it may seem, m oidei to make me admit the 
existence of fimte spints, he pioposes to haie me hi-^m by 
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admittiEg the exiiience of an infinite p t But not tlia 
explaining uh'.curvin. per obscuriu \ hil in tl human 
mind w£K condeioned to have no kn wl 1 fit p nt 
becaus-i it cculd iiaye no ideas co f m 1 to tl m and fo 

greater facility, it must have an id f tl nfi tc p t 1 h 
perfectly represents it ! But if it n t p nt fi te t 11 
be still less able to I'ppresent an infinite fcpmt, evidentlj it cannot 
do it on the condition of Locke, that is, on the condition of 
forming an image of it, and moreover a mateiial image ; there- 
fore the.e la no Jifinite spirit, no God ■ therefore no possible 
revelation. Everywhere at each step m the thpoiy of Locke, we 
have an .ibyss. of ppralogism. 

If it IS true that we have no leg timate kiionledge, no true idea 
except on the condition that this idea lepiesenta its object, that 
it be conformed to an image, and i mateiiai miage of this object, 
which I have showa to be the rigorous uond tnn cf tlie h} poth 
esis of ideaa, it follows that we have no leg tim tc ide<i ot the 
exterior world, ol the world of spints fsonls ofouislies, and 
stiJl less of God, to whom Locke appeals. Confpqnently it fol 
lows ia the last aniilyas that we have no tme idea of bpings and 
that we have ao other legilJuiate knowledge thin tl at of our 
ideas, still less their object, whatever it maybe bediming by 
our own personal being itself. Such a consequence, vhelm& 

the theory of ideas, and this consequeacc jioi, Ijjr 

from tliis thcorv. 
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Buminatjandootttantiatiotiof thepreoeclinglootare.— Ofthoidea, no longer 
iu relation io the object wMch. it Rhonld reprflaent, Tint in relation to the 
mind whioli parcelveB it ami in wMoh. it is fbnnd,— Tlia idea-imnee, taken 
mMorially,SnipUoaaniatori4dBubJBot; whenoe nmteiMlsm.— Taken spiiit- 
ueHj, it can ^ve neitiiar Tjodiea nor spirit. — That the repreaBntative idea 
laid down as the only pidmitlTO datnm of spirit ia the soaroh after reality, 
oondomnB to s, paralogism, it heing impossible tliiit any rapresentatiye idea 
eon bo judged to represent well or ill, excBpt by comparing it mUi ils 
original, with rsality itaelf, to which, in the hypothesis of the repre- 
sentalivB idea, w6 can arrive only by the idea. — That knowlBdge is diraot 
and wiltont intermediation.— Of judgmaula, of propoaitions, of ideas.— 
Betnni to the qnestion. of ituiate ideas. 

I AM now about to resiune and complete the last lecture. 
Accoiding to Locke, knowledge is entirely in the relation of the 
idea to its object ; and thia knowledge is true or false according 
Bs the relation of the idea to the object is a relation of confoimity 
or of nonoonformity : the ide< nod to be true, in oiJer to be 
the foundation of legitimate kno vl ]ge u t be ^mikr to its 
object, must represent it, and 1 e t. age Now, what is the 
condition of an idea-image? Phe e s no nage without figure, 
without something extended w fhout something sensible and 
material. The idea-image ii pi e then something material; and 
if tlie trath of knowledge h resolved into the conformity of the 
idea to its object, it is rraolved into the conformity of an image, 
taken materially, to its object, whatever it may be. 

Remark that, the theoiy of the representative idea, as the 
baas of consdousness, is in Locke a i.u)iversal theory, without 
limit/ without exception : it must therefore account for all knowl- 
edge ; it must go as far as human knowledge can go ; it embraces 
God, spirits, bodies ; for all this falls more or less under knowl- 
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edge. If then we can kaow nothing, neither God, nor spirite, 
nor bodies, escept by the ideas which represent them, and which 
represent them on condition of bang mateml images of them, 
the question is to know whether we have of these objeets, of 
these beings, ideas, faithful images, taken materially. 

The problem, thus reduced to its most simple expression, has 
been easily resolved. I thinl; that it has been clearly demon- 
strated that the exterior world itself, which the idea-image seems 
able most easily to give us, entirely escapes us if it can come 
only by the idea-image ; for there is no sensible idea wMoh may 
be an image of the world, of exterior objects, of bodies. 

We have first considered in regard to bodies the qualities 
called secondary quaUttes, which are, you know, properties 
beyond our grasp in their nature, and appreciable solely by their 
effects, tliat is, pure causes, the causes of our sensations. Now 
it is evident that there is not, thai there cannot be an image, a 
material image of a cause. As to the primary qualities of bodies, 
there is among them one, figure, which seems prefer to- be 
represented by the idea-image ; and in fact, it is CCTtain that tlie 
visible appearance, the figure of exterior bodies placed before us, 
before the organ o£ vision, is painted upon the retina. But, let, 
the first one who knew the visible figure of a body was perfectly 
ignorant that this visible figure was panted upon the retina : it 
was not then to the knowledge of this picture upon the retina, 
and to the knowledge of the conformity of this picture to ife 
object, that he owed the knowledge of the reality of the external 
figure ; 2d, then this picture is confined to the retina ; in ordei 
to go to the brain, which is the audience-chamber of tlie soul, as 
Locke says, it would be necessaiy that it should taverse the 
optic nerve, which is in an obscure re^on ; and were the optic 
nerve in a luminous region, the image, after having traversed the 
optic nerve, would arrive at the brain, wMcb is itself incontesta- 
bly obscure, and there the idea-image would perish, before 
ai'riving at the soul. Thus it is a condition of tlie phenomena of 
vision that there should be on the retina an image of the object; 
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but it is only the exterior condition, iinlmown to the sou! itself; 
it is neither tlie dii'ect foundation nor the esplanaljon. Besides, 
if the idea-imflge plays a certain part in the phenomena of vision, 
it is not at all appUed to other phenomeaa, to those of touch, for 
example, hy which we derive the knowledge of the primary 
quality of bodies, to wit, solidity, resistance. We have demon- 
strated that there can be no idea-image of resistance, of soUdity ; 
for the idea of solidity and resistance is resolved into the idea of 
a cause, of a resisting cause, and it has been demonstrated that 
there can be no idea-image of cause. 

So much for the primaiy as well as secondary qualities of 
bodies. If the idea-image represents no quality of bodies, still 
less does it repi'csent the subject of these qualities, that substror 
turn which escapes the reach of the senses, and consequently 
does not fall under an image bon'Owed from the senses. Also 
apace, which must not be confounded with Uie bodies which it 
contains, cannot be given by the idea-image. It is the same 
with IJme ; it is the same with all cognitions which are attached 
to the general knowledge of the exteiior world. Therefore, as 
the idea-im^e can represent only forms, and as it plays a part 
only in tlie cii-cle of the phenomena of vision, and as even there it 
is only the condition of these phenomena, it follows that if the 
exterior world has no other way of amving at the intelligence 
than tliat of the representative idea, it does not and cannot 
ai'rive there. 

The difSculties of the hypothesis of the representative idea are re- 
doubled when the spiritual world is conddered. Locke recognizes 
them ; he admits that, since in fact the idea-image cannot represent 
the qualities of sphits, inasmuch as there is no unage of that which 
has no figure, either the knowledge of spirit must be renounced, or, 
to obtain it, we must have recoui-se to faith, to revelation. But rev- 
elation is for us a hook which contains doctrines revealed by Gtod. 
There are here, therefore, two things, a book and God. As t« the 
book, we refer it to the exterior woild ; no representative idea being 
able to give certain knowledge of a sensible object, can conse- 
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quently give that of a book ; tlie boot, Bacred or not, cannot be 
certEunly known and be the certain foundation of the existence of 
spirit. God remains ; but to liave recouiise to God in order to 
justify the knowledge of spirit, is to liave recourse to spirit in 
ordei' to justify the knowledge of spirit, and to taie for granted 
what is in question. The sole diffei'eace between the spirit of 
God and our spirit, is that the spirit of God is infinite, whilst 
ours is finite, which, far from diminishing the difBoulty, increases 
it. Thus the representative idoa examined in every way, can 
give no real knowledge, neither thit of body noi that of spirits, 
and still less the knowledge of the infinite spiiit to which Locke 
gratuitonsly appeals. 

Absolute skepticism is therefore the inevitable consequence of 
the theory of the represenUtive idea ; and absolute skepticism is 
here nothing less than absolute nihilism. la fact, you legitimately 
have in this theory neither secondary qualities, nor primary 
qualities of bodies, nor the subject of these quahties, nor space 
in which bodies are placed, nor lime in which their motions are 
accomplished and their duration kpses. Still le^ have you 
legitimately the qualities of youi' spirit ; the spirit itself, the 
spirit of your feEow-beings, the finite spirit ; much le^ God, the 
infinite spirit ; you have then nothing, absolutely nothing, except 
tbe idea itself, that idea which abould represent every thing and 
which represents nothing, and lete no real knowledge come to 
yon. Behold where we now are, and the difEculties are far fi-om 
being exhausted. We have thus far considered the idea, the 
idea-image, in its relation with its object which it onght to repre- 
sent, to wit, bodies, ur spiriis, and God ; let us now consider it 
on another side, in its relation with mind, which should perceive 
it and in which it should be found. 

TJie idea represents neither body, nor spirit, nor God ; it can 
give no object, as we have demonstrated: biit is necessarily in a 
subject. How is it thei-e ? What is the relation of the idea, not 
with its object, but with its subject ? 

Eecollect to what condition we have condemned the represent- 
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ative idea. If it represents, it miist have m itself some figure, 
something matfiiiiil : it is, therefore, something material. Behold 
then the representative idea, which is something material in the 
ETibje.et where it is found. But it is clear that the subject of the 
idea, the subject which perceives, contains, and possesses the idea, 
can be of no other nature than the idea itself. Tlie representa- 
tive idea is something with figure, lite the shadows which are 
painted in a magic lantero ; it can, therefore, exist only in some- 
thing analogous, in a subject of the some nature, figured like the 
idea, having parts, like it, extended and material. Hence the 
destruction of tlio ampheity and the spirituality of the subject of 
tlie idea, that is, of the soul, or, in a single word, materialism, is 
the necessary con sec[uence of the theory of the representative idea 
in relation to its subject. 

The result was aJi-eady m the pnnuple, and this consequence 
only brings to view the vice of the oiigm of the leptesentative 
dea I f t th n f th theory, jou know, is m the hy- 

ptles thtth mdk w b dies, communicates with bodies, 
nly n th sam ti th t bodies communicate with each 
th Nwbd mc<te witli each other either by mi 

m d te n pul up n li th i, or mdtrettlj by the mtei-me 
diation of one oi seveial bodies, winch, recemng an impulse from 
the preceding, communicate it to that which follows ; so that it is 
always impidsion, whether immediate or mediate, that makes the 
communication of bodies. If, therefore, the mind knows bodies, 
it can know them only in the manner in which bodies communi- 
cate with each other, by impulsion. But we do not see that 
there is immediate and dnect impulsion of bodies upon the mind, 
nor of mind upon bodies ; the communication, the impulsion must 
be made at a distance, that is, tlu-ougb an intermediate. This 
intermediate is the idea. The idea emanates from bodies, such 
is its first chai-acter; ite second character is, that it represents 
them, and it will easily represent bodies, since it comes from them. 
The representation is founded upon emission. Bnt the emission, 
■which '" ■'■"■ fii'St root of the representative idea, condemns it to 
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be material. This is aJteady a strong inclination to materiaKsm ; 
see now wbat renders tliis inclination much stronger. Not only 
the mind knows not bodies except as hodies communicate with 
each other, but the mind knows minds only as it knoiTs bodies ; 
and as it knows hodies only through the intermediate of the rep- 
I'esentafive idea, it knows minds only through the same interme- 
diate, A theory, materialistjc in its origin, is applied at first to 
the knowledge of bodies, then is transferred to the knowledge of 
spirit ; it was then quite natural that its last expression should 
be materialism. And I do not impose upon this theory conse- 
quences logically necessary, but wliich it has not borne ; in fact, 
the school of Locke grounds in part upon the theory of the rep- 
resentative idea, ite denial of the soul's spirituality. Accoi'ding 
to his school, several ideas in the soul, taken materially, suppose 
something extended in the soul ; and even a angle idea, being an 
image, is ah-eady something figured which supposes an analogous 
subject. The common expression : Objects make an impression 
upon the mind, is not a metaphor for this school, it is reality it- 
self. I refer you to Hartley, to Darwin, to Piiestley, and to 
their English or other successors. We shall meet with them 
again at the proper time and place. 

Does any one wish to save the spirituality of the soul, and, at 
the same time, the theory of the representative idea ? He has, 
on the one side, material ideas, material images ; on the other, a 
simple soul, and, consequently, an abyss between the modification 
'«nd its subject. How is this abyss to he bndged ovfr' what 
relation is there between the material image ind the sub| jjt of 
this image, if we wish to maintain tliat tliis subject is '.imple ex- 
tended, spiritual ? Intermediates must then be f jund bptween the 
idea-images and their subject, the soul. Imigi, weie aheady 
the intermediates between body and soul ; now tliere must he in- 
termediates between these first mtermediates, oj idea images, 
imd the soul ; there must be new mtermediates, that is, new 
'ideas. But these new idens, m oidei to ';ene as intfnnediates 
between the firaf, idea and the soul should ifpiesuit th(sp ideas; 
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in order to represent images they should he images themselves ; 
and if they are images, they are material. The difficulty then 
continually returns ; either the idca-irni^es do not enter into the 
soul, or they stamp it with materiahty. It is in vain to suhtilize 
these ideas, it is vfdn to refine the intei-medlate ; either, not- 
withstanding all these refinements, it is left material, and the 
material im^e stamps its suhject with materiahty ; or, rather, it 
is necessary ahsolntely to renounce the idea-image, the material 
idea, and, while preserving the theory of the representative idea, 
to make the idea spiritual. 

This has been done, the material idea-image has beeu aban- 
doned for the spiritual idea. But what is the result of this modi- 
fication of the theoiy wliieh we are examining ? I admit that, if 
the idea is spiritual, it permits a spiritual subject, and there is 
place for the simplicity and the immateriality of the soul ; but 
then the hypothesis of emission is evidently destroyed, wid with 
it the hypothesis of representation. In fact, I pray you, what is 
a spiritual idea as an image of a material object ? Spirit is that 
which admits none of the properties which constitute what is 
called matter ; it is, therefore, that which admits neither sohdity, 
nor eitent, nor figure. But how conld that which is neither 
solid, nor extended, nor figured, represent what is extended, solid, 
figured ? What can be tiie spiritual idea of solid ? What can 
be the spiritual idea of extendon, of form ? It is evident that the 
spiritual idea cannot represent body. Does it represent sphit 
any more ? No bettei' ; for, once more, there is no representa- 
tion where there is no resemblance, and thei-e is resemblance only 
between figures. That which is figured can lepiesent that which 
is figured; but where there is no figure, there is no possible 
matter for resemblance, consequently, none foi lepiesentation. 
Spuit cannot represent spirit. A spiritual idea, theiefore, can in 
no manner represent any spiritual quality or any spnitual suhject ; 
and the spiritual idea which destroys the possible knowledge of 
body destroys not less, destroys even more the possible knowl- 
edge of spii'it, of finite spiiits such as we are, and of the infinite 
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spirit, God. Hence, even from the bosom of sensualism, tiiere 
springs a kind of idealism which, together with matter, would 
dispense with spirit and God himself. Do not believe, I pray 
you, that it is only reasoning which imposes these new conse- 
qtiences on tlie theory of ideas. As Hartley and Priestley prave 
that I have not gratuitously bon-owed naaterialiam. from, the theory 
of ideas, takea as material images, so the history of another 
branch of the school of Locke demonstrates that it is not 1 who 
condemn, the theory of the spiritual idea to destroy both body 
and spirit. It destroys body, as Berkeley* testifies, who is armed 
with thb theory in order to deny all material existence. It de- 
stroys spirit, testifies Humef, who, taldng from the hands of 
Berkeley the aims which had served to destroy the material 
world, and turning them agiunst the spiritual, has destroyed with 
them both the finite spirit which we are, and the infinite spirit : 
the human soul and Ood. 

It is necessary to go to the extent of these principles : the 
representative idea, considered relatively to its subject and sa its 
material image, leads to materialism ; and, taken spiritnally, it 
leads to the destruction of both body and spirit, to absolute skep- 
ticism and to absolute nihilism. Now, it is an incontestable fact 
that we have the knowledge of bodies, that we have the knowl- 
edge of our spirit. We have this double knowledge, and yet we 
cordd not have obtained it by the theory of the representative 
idea ; therefore, this theory does not reproduce the trae process 
of the human mind. According to Locke, the representative idea 
is the only way of legitimate knowledge ; therefore, this way 
being wanting to us, we are in the absolute hnpossibility of ever 
arriving at knowledge : we do arrive at it, however ; consequently, 
we arrive at it by some other way than that of the representative 
idea, and consequently, again, the theory of the representative 
idea is a chiioera. 
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I go farther ; I cliange ground altogether ; I admit that the 
idea has a representative virtue, I admit the reality of the repre- 
sentation ; I will indeed believe, with Locke and all his partisans, 
that we know only by representative ideas, and that, in faet, ideas 
liave the marvelloas property of representing flieir objects. Let 
it be so : but upon what condition do ideas repi'esent things '? 
You know, on the condition of being conformed to them. I sup- 
pose that if we knew not that the idea is conformed to its object, 
we should not know what it represents ; we should Lave no ical 
knowledge of this object. And yet upon what condition can. we 
know that an idea is conformed to its object, that it is a ftuthful 
copy of the original which it represents ? Nothing is more sim- 
ple : upon this condition, that we should know the original. We 
must Jiave under our eyes the original and the copy, in order to 
be able to relate the copy to the original, and to pronounce that 
the copy is, in fact, a faithful copy of the oiiginal. But suppose 
we have not the original, what caa we say of the copy ? Can 
you say, Jn the absence of the original, that the copy, which 
alone is under yoiu- eyes, is a fdthful copy of the original, which 
you do not possess, which you have never seen ? No, certainly ; 
you cannot be sure that the copy is a faithful copy, nor that it is 
an unfaithful copy ; you cannot even affirm that it is a copy. If 
we know things only by ideas, and if we tnow tliem only on 
condition that ideas fiuthfully represent them, we can know tliat 
the ideas frnthfully represent them only on condition that, on the 
one hand, we see the things, and, on the other, the ideas ; it is 
then, and only then, that we can decide that the ideas are con- 
foimed to the things. Thus, in order to know whether you have 
a tiue idea of God, of the saul, of bodies, you must have, on the 
one hand, God, bodies, and the soul, and, on the other, the idea 
of God, the idea of the soul, the idea of body, to the end that, 
comparing the idea with its object, you may decide whether 
it is or is not conformed to its object. Let us choose an ex- 

I wish to know whether tlic idea wiiich I have of body is tiiiu. 
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I must have both the idea which I form of body and the body 
itself, and then I must compare them and judge. 

I take, therefore, from the hands of Locke, the idea of body 
such as Locke himself has fmiiished it to me. In order to knoT 
whether it is tme, I must compare it with body itself. This sup- 
poses that I know body; for if I do not know it, with what can 
I compare the idea of body in order to know whether it is true 
or false. It is necessary to suppose that I know hody. But how 
have I been able to know it ? In the theory of Locke, you are 
awai-e, you can know only the ideas which represent things to 
you. Now, I kuow this body ; therefore, in the theory of Locke, 1 
know it only by the ideas which represent it to me ; therefore I 
know not tliis body itself, this body which it would he necessary 
for me to know in order to compiire it with the idea whiih I 
Lave of it ; I only know its idea, that is, I coidd compare an idea 
with an idea, a copy with a copy. Here is still no original : 
therefore the comparison, the verification, is impossible. In or- 
der that the verification might eonduct me to a result, it is 
necessary that this second idea, which I have of body, in the 
knowledge which I suppose I have of body, should he a true 
idea, an idea conformed to its object ; but I am able to know 
whether this second idea ia true only on the condition that I 
compare it ; and with what ? with the hody, with the original ; 
therefore it is necessary that I should in some other way have 
cognizance of the body, in. order to know whether this second is 
conformed to it. Let us see then. I know the body ; but how 
do I know it ? In the theory of Locke, I always know it only 
by the idea which I can have of it ; there is stiU only an idea 
here with which I must compare the second idea which I have 
of body ; I cannot pass beyond tlie idea ; continue tlius as long 
as you please, yon will go round in an impassable circle of ideas 
which will never let yon anive at a real object, and will never 
lay tlie foundation of a compaiison, since a legiljmate comparison 
would suppose that you liave, on the one hand, the copy, and 
an the other hand, the original, and since you would never have 
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any thing but an idea, then another idea, and so on ; therefore 
you could never compare any thing but ideas, but copies, And 
still in Older to say that there are copies, it would be necessary 
that you should haye the ori^na\ itself, which escapes you, and 
will forever escape you, in every theory of knowledge which con- 
demns the mind to know only by the intermediate of represent- 
ative ideas. 

Thus, iu the last analysis, the object, the original, coiilanually 
escaping the immediate grasp of the human mind, can never be 
brought under the eyes of the human mind, nov consequently 
authorize a comparison with the copy, with the idea. You will 
therefore never know whether the idea that you have of body is 
conformed or non- conformed, faithful or unffdtliful, true or false. 
You will have this idea without knowing even whether it has an 
object or not. 

We cannot rem^ thus, and, in order to assist Locke, I will 
make a supposition. I will suppose that, in fact, we have under 
our eyes, not only the idea of the orighial, but the oiiginal itself. 
I will suppose that we directly know the original ; then the 
compaiTson is possible : let us proceed to make it. But I re- 
mark, beforehand, that the suppoaUon which I make, that of an 
ori^ial directly known, which supposition is the necessaiy basis 
of every companson, which comparison is the necessary bisis of 
even Locke's theory, I remai-k, I say, that this supposition exactiy 
destroys this theory. In fact, if we suppose we have an original 
directly known, we suppose that we can know otherwise than by 
representative ideas. 

But I proceed, and ask whether this oiiginal which we know 
directly, otherwise than by representative ideas, is a chimera ? 
Ko. If it were a chiraei-a, to compare the idea with a chimerical 
object would lead you to nothing. You therefore suppose that 
it is indeed the ori^nal, the ti'ue origuial, the object itself, the 
body ; and you suppose that the knowledge which you have of 
it is a coiiijmi Itnowledge, a knowledge which leaves notliing to 
be desired. Then see what is your position. You have on the 
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oTie hand the certain knowledge of body, and, on the other hand, 
j'ou have of this body an idea ia I'egnrd to which you wish tc 
know whether it is faithful or not. Oti such terms the compari- 
son is YCiy easy ; it is made of itself; having the copy siud the 
original, you can easily say whether one represents the other, 
'int this compainson, necessary in the theoiy, and now possible 
and easy, ia also perfectly useless. "What was the end of this 
compaiison? it was to obtain a certain knowledge of body ; for 
that is what you are seeking. In order to arrive at it, you have 
put the original in presence of the copy. But if you suppose 
tliat you have the oiiginal, that is, a certsun knowledge of body, 
all is finished, there is notliiog more to do; leave there your 
comparison, your verification ; do not trouble youraelf to seek 
wliuther the idea is conformed or not to this original : you pos- 
■iess it, which is sufB.cient; you possess the vei-y knowledge 
which you wish to acquire. Thus, withoiit the certain knowledge 
of the original, you could never know whether the idea which 
you have is fwthful or not, and all comparison is impossible ; and 
n-i soon as you have the original, without doubt it is then easy to 
i;onipare the idea with the reality : hut since you liave this reality, 
ii, is entii-ely useless for you to compare the idea with it ; you 
h., vn what you are searcliing for ; and the very condition of the 
Uujory and the comparison which it requires, is precisely the sup- 
jMsii.ion of the knowledge which you ai'e seeking from this theory, 
iiiit ia, apai'alogism 

Oiioh is the examinition somcuhat subtile, but exact, which, 
following in ail itswmdings the theciy of the representative idea, 
cOiifounds it on all sides Eitbei tiie lepiesentative ideadoes not 
>' p . (Sent and cannot leprese it and m thio case, if we have no other 
i,,;hiis of knowing things \vt are condemned to not know them; 
ivc are condemned to skeptic sm moru or less extensive, according 
m we are more or less consistent and if we wish to be peifeotly 
consistent, to absolute skeptii^isni m lesncct to body and in re- 
upect to mind, that is to i\i= ''ute nil 1 sm Or rather do we 
wish tliat the idea should icpic c t iti tbject ? In this case, we 
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can know that it faithfully represents it ooly so far as we have 
the ori^ia], only so far as we know by other means body, mind, 
things themselves ; and then the intervention of the representa- 
tive idea k possible, but it is ijsel^s. Its truth, the conformity 
of the idea to its object, can be demonstrated only by a supposi- 
tion which oveithrows the very theory which it i; 
sustMn.* 



* We believe tlie followmg, fl'om Sh' Wm. Hamiltou (Ediiibureli Eeview, 
Oct. 1880, p. 182), is the only Ime tiistory of tlie word idea. We regard Sir 
Wm. Hamilton aa tba profoundeat analfBt wlio liaa appeared ainoe Adstotle, 
and hia eraditiou, both ia its extsnt and in its ssaotnesB, is pBrfacU; provok- 
ing. A colleotirai of Lis pMloaopliio papers would be nsefnl in seyeral 
ways.— -?V. 

" Tiie history of tlio word idea BOoms completely nnknoira. Previous to 
tlie age of DesBoi-teB, (is a pliiloaophioa! (emi, it waa employed axclHsively by 
the Platouiste, at IcnsC exdusivety in a Platonio moaniug ; and this meaning 
was pi'Mieelg iSis t'svm'ae of that attribntod to the word by I>r. Brown; the 
idea was not aa df^ed qf ^-ceplioii — the idea wm not derived /rtmi wUhoid. 
Ill tlie aohools, so fiir from being o onrrent p^iAobigieai esproeaion, as ha 
images, it had no other application than o iieo&yiiMi Keither, after the te- 
vjvd. of letters, was the toiTO ostended by the Aristotclinns even to the 
ohjeots oliideUect. Mslnncthon indeed (who was aldnd of scmi-Platon^t), 
i^ea it on ens ooiiaGion as a sjnonyin for notLon, or inteUiglble apetues {Be 
Anima, p. 187, ed. IiifiB) ; bnt it was even to this solitary instance, wo pro- 
eniiio, that Jnlina Scalliger allndea (JDa StMiUtaU, vi. ^) when ho castigates 
anob an, application of the word aa neotario and abnaivB {' ifeiawA.' is ontiie 
margin). We ahonld have diatinotly smd tbat^ previona to its employment 
iy Deseariea Mmseff, the expreasion hud never been need as a coroprehonsire 
term for the immediate objoots of thought, had we not in i-omombranoe the 
Sisloi'kt AnimcB I[iimati<s of onr oonntrymaD, David Bnolinnan. This work, 
ori^nolly written in ]?roiioh, had for some years been privntoly airenlatod 
pi-ovious to ita publication at Paris in 1886. Here we flud the word id^ 
familiarly employed, in ita most eitonsiveBigniflcatlon, to express tlie objects, 
not only of jntelleot proper, bnt of memory, imagination, sense; and this is 
the aiHUtt example of each an einployment. Por the Discouris on melkod, in 
which tJie term ia usurped by DeBoartas in an eqnol lalitodo, was nt least a 
year lator in its publicaUon.— viz., in Jnne, ISSI, Adopted soou after also 
by Gussendi, the word nnder soiii imposing patroiiiigo gfiidiially won its 
way into ganeral use. In England, however, J.ooke may bo said to have 
been thofoBt who uatarallzad the term in its Carteaiaaunivensality. HobboB 
employs it, and thot lii'^torieally, only once Or twiso ; Ueurj More Mid Cud- 
woith m^e very oliury of it, even when treating of the Cartesian philosophy; 
Wjliis rarely uBisii; . hitc i.ord Herbert, l.ejnokh, .ma tlie Bngliah pM- 
loBophersiu gener.il, bet .icu Descartfls and Locko, do not apply it psycho- 
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Let us deduce the consequences of this discussion. 

First consequence : we kaow matter and spirit, the world, the 
soul, and God, otherwise than by representative ideas. Second 
and more general consequence : in order to know beings, we 
have no need of an intermediate ; we know things directly, with- 
out the jntermedialion of ideas, and without any other interme- 
diation ; the mind in iis exercise is subjected to certain conditions, 
but these conditions, once fulfilled, it enters info exercise and 
knows, for the sole reason that it is endowed with the virtue of 
knowing. 

The true liistory of the understanding confirms this impoi-tant 
result, and succeeds in putting the theory of ideas in its full 
light. 

Primitively nothing is abstract, nothing is general ; eveiy thing 
is particular, eveiy thing is concrete. The undei-standing, as I 
have demonstrated, does not start with these formulas, that there 
is no modification withoiit subject, that there is no body without 
space, etc. ; but a modification being given it, it conceives a partic- 
ular subject of this modification; a body being ^ven, it c 
that this body is in a space ; a particular succession being giv 
IS that this succession is in a determinate time, etc. 



logically nt all. When in common langunge employed byMiltonandDrydea, 
c^ter Doscflrtos ns Ixfors Mm, by Sidney, Speneer, Sliakspenro, Hooker, oto., 
tie meaning ia Platonie. Oni lexieographera are ignorant of tlio diffaraiioe. 
"The fortune of this word is oniiona. Employed by Plato to espresa the 
real forms of tlio intelli^blo world, in loflj eontraat to the imreal images of 
tiiB aenBiblo, it was lowered only when Basomira estendod it to tiie objects 
of our coDBoionanasa in general. Whan, after Gnsaondi, Uio soliool of Coii- 
dilloo had siiEiiyEod our highest fiumllj^ into onr lowest, the idea was atil] 
tkrther degraded fVom its high oiigiual. Like a fiiUen angel, it was relegated 
fcora the sphere of divine intelligence to the atmosphere of human aense ; 
till at last hy a donble blimder in philosophy and Giwii, InEOLoaui (foi 
Idealogie), a word which aonld only ^i^wj"^ snggost an a^i^n solLeme, 
deducing our knowledge from the intellect, haa in juuice beooma tiia name 
peouliarly diatinotive of that philoaophy of mind wliioh eseiuBively derives 
onr knowledge from Bcnsatioii, Word and thing, vka, has been the emce 
pMiosqpAoittm, since AristoUs oiireed it to the present day: — ris ii lUas 
Xflipirii' TcfcTlsitam ydp lim." 
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is so -with all our prinuUve conceptions ; they are all particular, 
determinate, concrete. Moreover, and I liave demonstrated this 
too, they are mingled with each other, all our faculties entering 
into eiercise simultaneously, or nearly amultaneously. There 
is no consciousness of the smallest sensaljoa without an act of at- 
tention, that is, without some unfolding of the wUl ; there is no 
volition without the sentiment of an interior causative force ; 
there is no sensation perceived without reference to an external 
cause and the world, which we at that moment conceive as in a 
space and in a time, ete. Finally, our primitiye conceptions 
present still two distmct chmaoters ; on the one hand they are 
contingent, on the otter they are necessary. Under the very eye 
of consciousness is a sensation of pain or pleasiu-e, which 1 per- 
ceive as really existing ; but this vaiable sensation changes, dis- 
appeai-s, and hence very soon arises the conviction that this sen- 
sible phenomenon which I perceive is real no doubt, but which 
might or might not exist, and which, being able to exist or not 
to exist, I might or might not pei'ceive ; it is this character whicb, 
subsequently, philosophy will designate under the name of con- 
tingence. But when I conceive that a body is in space, if I at- 
tempt to conceive the contrary, to conceive that a body can exist 
without space, I do not succeed ; and this conception of space is 
what philosophy will subsequently designate imder the name of 
necessary conception. But whence come all our necessaiy ov 
contingent conceptions ? From the facrdty of conceiving which 
is in us, whatever name you apply to this faculty of which we 
have a conscioieness, — mind, reason, thought, understanding, in- 
telligence. The acta of this faculty, our conceptions, are essen- 
tially affirmative, if not orally, at le^t mentally. To deny even, 
is to affirm ; for it is to affirm the opposite of that which has 
been affirmed. To doubt, is also to affirm ; it is to aflirm uncer- 
t^ty. Moreover, we evidently begin neither by doubt nor ne- 
gation, but by afiirmation. Wow, to affinn in any manner, is to 
judge. If, therefore, every intellectual operation is resolved into 
the operation of judgment, all oiu' conceptions, either contingent 
Vol. II. 15 
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or necessaiy, are resolved into judgments, eitter contangent 
or necessary ; and all owv primitive operations, bang concrete 
and synthetical, it follows that all the primitive judgments 
■which these operations suppose, sire also exercised under this 

Such is the primitive scene of intelligence. Little by little in- 
telligence is developed. In tbis development supervenes lan- 
guage which reflects the understanding, and puts it, thus to 
speak, out of itself. If you open gnunmare, you will see fliat 
they all commence with elements, to go thence to propositions ; 
that is, they commence with, analysis to end with synthesis But, 
in reality, it is not so. Wben the mmd transhtes itself by the use 
of language, the first expresi^ons of its judgments are like the 
judgments them elves uoacicte ind sjmthetic il It does ot at 
first produce V7nd^ but phrases propo tions and^e7c mplev 
proportions. A primitive proposition a whole wh h corre 
spends to the natual ynthesis by which the n d begns 
These primitive propositions are ninjwise abstiact popostois 
such as tbe follonmg Theie is no quility without i subject, no 
body without a space which contains it and other smnlar ones ; 
but they are al! paiticular like these I exist this body exists, 
such a body is in this space God exists, etc. ; these ai'o proposi- 
tions which rof i to a particulai determiuate object, which is 
either me, or bodj oi God But after having expressed by con- 
crete and synthetic propositions, its primitive, concrete, and syn- 
thetic judgments, the mind operates upon its judgments by ab- 
straction; it neglecte the concrete in them to consider only thdr 
form ; for example, this chai'acter of necessity with which several 
are invested, and which, disengaged and developed, ^ves, instead 
of those concrete propositions : I exist, those bodies are in such 
a space, etc. ; the abstract propositions Theie can be no body 
without space, there can be no modification without subject, 
there can be no succession without timi,, etc Ihe general was 
at first enveloped in the pai-ticular, then, jou disengage the 
general fi-om tlie particulai', and you e\pi€SS it alone. But I 
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have elsewheve si»6B.eiently explmned the formation of general 
propositions.* 

Language is the sign of the mind, of its operations, and of thdr 
deyelopment. It expresses primitive, concrete, and synthetic 
judgments, by propositions themselves primitive, concrete, and 
synthetic. The judgments are gradually generalized hy abstrac- 
tion, and ia their turn propositions become general and abstract. 
In these abstractions, abstraction operates upon new abstractions. 
Atstract propositions, agns of abstract judgments, are themselves 
compiled of several elements. We abstract these elements in 
order to consider them separately ; these elements are what we 
call ideas. It is a gi-eat error to suppose that we have at first 
these elements without having the whole of which they fonn a 
part. We do not begin even by propositions, bnt by judgments : 
judgments do not come from propositions, propositions come from 
judgments, which themselves come from the faculty of jud^ng, 
which rests upon the original virtue of the mind ; for a still 
stronger reason, we do not begin by ideas ; for ideas are given 
to US in these piopositions. Take, for example, the idea of space. 
It IS nit gi\en to i\s as a solitary idea, but in the complete piup- 
o'titiDu Theie iS no body without space, and this propcsition is 
onlj the form of a judgment. Take away the propositions, which 
would not exist without the judgments, and you will have no 
ideas but a^ loon as language has enabled you to translate your 
judgmtnts into propositions, then you can consider separately the 
diffi-ient elements of these propositions, that is, the ideas separate 
from each othei Strictly speaking, there are no proportions in 
nature neithei c mcrete propositions, nor abstract propositions, 
neither particulai propositions, nor genei-al propositions; for a 
atiU stiongei leTiOn, there ai'C no ideas in nature. If hy ideas is 
raeint sfmething i-eal, which exists independently of language, 
which as an mtennediate between beings and the mind, I say 
that thcip are ibsohitely no ideas. There is nothing rcal hut 

" Lecture 19 of thia -volume. 
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things, and the mind with its operations, to wit, lU judgmenbs, 
Then come languages, which create in some sort a new world, at 
once mateiial and spiritual, those symbolic beings which ai-e called 
Mgns, by the aid of which, they give a sort of exteriov and inde- 
pendent existence to the results of tlie operations of the mind. 
Thus, Iq expressing judgments or propoations, they have the ap- 
pearance of making these propositions ; it is the same with ideas. 
Ideas are not more reaj than propositions, and tliey are just as 
real ; they have aU the reality which propositions have, the real- 
ity of absti-actions to which language ^yes a nominal and conven- 
tional exktence. Every language is at once an analyst and a 
poet ; it makes abstractions, and gives to tbem reality. Tliis is 
the condition of language : we must be resigned to it, and speak 
by figures, provided we know what we are doing. Thus every- 
body speaks of having an idea of such a, thing, of having a clear 
or bbscnre idea of it ; and by tbb no one means to say that he 
knows things only by means of intermediates, called ideas ; it is 
only meant to mark by this the action of the mind in regard to 
such a thing, the action by which the mind knows this tiling, 
knows it more or less, etc. We also say that a thing is repre- 
sented, and often a thing which does not fall under the senses, iu 
order to say that we know it, that we comprehend it, by uang a 
metaphor borrowed from the phenomena of the senses, fram the 
sense whose use is the most frequent, that of sight. Tlie taste is 
usually the sole judge rf the employment of these figures. 'We 
can and often do go vei-y far in this metaphorical style, without 
obscurity and without error. I absolve then the oi-dinary lan- 
guage of the greater part of men, and I believe that we may also 
absolve that of the most part of philosophers, who often speak 
like the people, without being more absiu-d than the people. It 
is impossible, in fact, to interdict the pliilosopher all metaphor ; 
the only law which it is necesaaty to impose on him is that he 
shall not stop at metaphors, and convert them into theories. 
Perhaps the Scotch school, which revived in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the ancient controversy agiunst the representative idea, in 
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the name ot the couimon sense of the human race, was not al- 
W1JS buftiLieatly mindful tint philo^npliers are a part of raiinkind ; 
pel haps it imputed too mtt(,h to the scliools, and was too willing 
to see eieiywhere the theoiy which it had imdertaken to com- 
bat * but it 18 oertiHn that it rendered an eminent service to phi- 
losophy by demonstrating that the idea-image is at bottom only 
a metaphoi, and by domg justice to this metaphor, when anj' 
representative viituo is seriously attributed to it. This as the 
viie into which Locke has intontestably fallen, and which I have 
considered it necessary to designate to you as one of the most 
perilous rocks of the sensualistie school. 

From the point at which we have arrived we can easily appreci- 
ate the doctrine of innate ideas, the refutation of which fills the 
entire first hook of the Sesay on the Under itanding.\ The mo- 
ment has come to explain ourselves in regard (o this doctrine, 
and in regai-d to the refutation which Locke has given of it. 
Locke divides the general doctrine of innate ideas into two pouits, 
general propositions or masiras, and ideas. And we also reject 
innate propositions and ideas, and for the very simple reason that 
there are in nature neither ideas nor propositions. What is there 
in nature ? Besides bodies nothmg but minds, among others that 
wliich we are, which directly concdves and knows things, minds, 
and bodies. And in the order of mind what is there innaf« ? 
Nothbg but mind itself, the understanding, the faculty of know- 
ing. The understanding, as Leibnitz has profoundly said, is in- 
nate to itself; the development of the understanding is equally 
innate to it, in the sense that it cannot but be developed, the un- 
derstanding once being given with the vulue which is its own ; 
and, as you have seen, the development of the understandhig is 
the judgments which it passes at the outset, and the hnowledge 
imphed in these judgments. Without doubt these judgments 
have coiidiljons which belong to the domain of experience. Take 



* See tlio development and eonfinaatioit of tliia doutt, Kre 
i, SooUA Sohool, Lectnro 33, p. 506 imii p. 616, etc. 
f Leotnra IT of this Totume. 
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away experience, and there is nothing in the senses, nothing in 
consciousness, consequently nothing in the understanding. Is 
this the absolute law of the understandbg 1 Could it not still 
iudge and develop itself without the aid of experience, without 
an organic impression, witliout a sensation ? I neither aifirm it 
nor deny it : Hypotheses non Jingo, as Newton said, " I am not 
making hypotheses ;" I am stating what is, without seeking wbat 
might be, I say that, in the limits of the present state, it is an 
imdeniable fact that so long as certain experimental conditions 
are not fulfilled, the mind does not enter into exercise, does not 
judge ; but I say at the same time that as soon as these condi- 
tions are fulfilled, tiie mind, hy its own virtue, develops ifseJf, 
judges, thinks, conceives, and knows a multitude of things which 
fall neither under the consciousness nor under the senses, as 
time, space, exterior causes, existences, and its own existence. 
There are no more innate ideas than innat* propositions ; but 
there is an innate virtue of the understanding, that is produced 
in primitive judgments, which, when languages come, are ex- 
pressed in propositions, whioh propositions being decomposed en- 
gender under tie hand of abstraction and analysis distinct ideas. 
As the mind is equal to itself in all men, the primitive judgments 
which it passes sie the same in all men; and consequently the 
propositions m which language expresses these judgments, and 
the fundamental ideas of which these propositions are composed, 
are at once and univeraally admitted. A condition however is 
neceasary they must be comprehended, Wten Locke pre- 
tended that these propositions i Whatever is, is, and it is impos- 
sible for the same thing to be and not to he, are neither univer- 
sally nor primitively admitted, he was both light and wrong. 
Assuredly the first comer, tlie peasant, to whom you should say ; 
Whatever is, is, it is impossible for the same thing to he and not 
to be, would not admit these propositions, for he wou!d not com- 
prehend them, because you would speak to him in a language 
not his own, that of abstraction and analysis. But that which 
the peasant dora not admit and does not comprehend in ifcs ab- 
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straot foiin, he at once and necessarily admits under tbe concrete 
and synthetic form. Ask this man who does not comprehend 
yout metaphysical language, ask him whether, under the divei'se 
actions or sensations which consciousness attests to him, there is 
not something real and substantial wliich is himself; whether he 
is not the same to-day as he was yesterday. In a word, instead 
of abstract formulas, put to him particular, determinafe, concrete 
questions, and then human nature wiU respond fo you, because 
human nature and the human understanding are in the peasant 
just as well as in Leibnitz. What I have just said of abstract 
and general propositions, I say of the simple ideas which analysis 
draws from these propositions. For example, ask a savage 
whether he has the idea of God ; you put him a question to 
which he cannot respond, for he does not understand it. But if 
you know how to interrogate this poor savage, yon will see spring 
from his intelligence a synthetic and confused judgment which, 
if you know how to read it, already contains every thing that 
the most refined analysis will ever give you ; you will see that 
under the confusion of their natural judgments, which they know 
ndther how to separate nor to express, the savage, the infant, the 
idiot even, if he is not entirely an idiot, primitively and univer- 
sally admit all the ideas which analysis subsequently develops 
without producing, or of which it produces only the scientific form. 
There are no innate ideas, there are no innate propositions, be- 
cause there are neither ideas nor propositions really esisting ; and 
again, thpie aie no ideas and general propositions, universally and 
primitively admitted under the form of general ideas and propo- 
sitions, but it IS cei*tain that the understanding of all men is, as 
it weie, piegnant with natural judgments, which may be called 
innate* m the sense that they are the primitive, univei-sal, and 
necessarj development of the human understanding, which, once 
more, is innate to itself and equal to itself in all men. 
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LECTURE XXIII. 

ESSAY, THEOEY OF JUDGMENT.'^ 

Exnminatioo of the Fourth Boot of the Eastty im iks Human, Uhderdamliiig 
oontinned.— Of tuowledgo. lis different modee. Omiseion of iadnolJve 
knowledge. — Its dogreaa. False distinctioE. of locko bBtween kDOwing 
«nd jndgiug.— That Locke's Iteoiy of knowledge and of Jndgmant is 
reeolved into that of tiie peroeptdon of n relation of egreeiiient or of disa- 
greement between ideas. Dotiuled esaminafitm. of this thsory. — That it is 
applied to abstract jndgnients and in nowifle to primitive judgments, 
wliiBb imply erisfenoe,— Analjaia of this jndgment; I esiat. Three oh- 
JBOtionH W lh.o theory of Locke; let, iinpossibilily of aniving at real 
esietenoe, by the abstraetdon of existenoe ; Sd, that to hoj^ hj' ahstraoJaon 
is contrary to tlie true process of the hnman mind ; 3d, that the theory of 

Looke ooiitaios a paralogiam AnaJyws of the judgments r I think, This 

body exists. This body js lored Golf sts cLe— AnaJi'; s of the g dg- 
ments upon which ar tiimet a and geometrj rest 

Wb have stopppd some time at the liegmning of the fourth 
book of the Essay on the Huma Unde shi 1 1 g we will now 
enter farther into it 

The fourth booJi of ^q Mbsay oi the Hniai Undei itanding 
treats of knowledge la general of its diffeient modes of its 
different degrees, ot it's extent and of its lim ta with some appli- 
cations: this is, p opeily speaking Ic^ic with a little ontology. 
The principle of this logie restb on the theory which we have 
examined, tliat of the representitue idea We ha e seen that 
the condition of ill legitimate knowledge tor Locke is tlie con- 
formity of the idea to the obje<,t and we hive m every way 
shown this confoimity to be a mere chimeia. We have then 
overturned in (utvauce the gene i\ theo ■} of knowledge but we 
have overturned it in its p in iple only It is m ome &ort a 

* On tlio trno tliaory of judgment, sea Jet Series, Vol. 4, 1-octure DO, p 
870-ST6, 1,ccturo 31, p. 414, and Lactrra 22, p. 464-417. 
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prejudicial question, an exceptioa wliict we liave raised against 
this theoiy ; it is necessary now to examine it in itself, indepen- 
dently of the principle of the representative idea, to follow it in 
the development which is proper to it, and in the consequences 
which belong to it. 

Whether the idea represents or does not represent, in the sys- 
teai of Locke, we always find that the understanding begins with 
things only by ideas; that idefs are the only objecls of the 
understanding, and consequently the only foundations of knowl- 
edge. Now, if all knowledge necessaiily rests upon ideas, where 
there is no idea there can be no knowledge, and wherever there 
is knowledge, there has necessarily been an idea. But the recip- 
rocal is not true; and wherever there is an idea, it does not 
follow that there is knowledge. For example, in order that you 
should have a profound knowledge of God, it is first necessary 
that you should have some idea of God ; but because you have 
some idea of him, it does not follow that you have a true or 
euf&cient knowledge of him. Thus knowledge is limited by ideas, 
but it does not go as far as ideas go. 

Book IT. Chap. III. § 1, " We can have hmnoledge no farther 
than we have ideas." Ibid., § 6. "Our knowledge is varrower 
than our ideas." 

If knowledge never surpasses the ideas, and sometimes fdls of 
coming up to them, and if all knowledge turas only on ideas, it is 
clear that knowledge cannot be any thing more than the relation 
of one idea with another idea, and that the process of t!ie human 
mind in knowledge is simply the perception of some relation 
between ideas. 

Book IV. Chap. I. § 1. "Since the mind, in all its thoughts 
and reasonings, hath no other immediate object but its own ideas, 
which it alone does, or can contemplate, it is evident, that our 
knowledge is only conversant about them." 

§ 2. "Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but the 
perception of the connection or agreement, or disagreement and 



repugnancy ( 



In this alone it ( 
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Where this peiception is fl c i^ kn wled^^p ind where it is 
notj there, thoiigh we may taicy guess oi beheve, yet we 
always come shoit of knowledge 

Tlience follow difterent modes and difFi,rent degrees of knowl- 
edge in the system of Locke We aimply know whether we 
perceive a relation of agreement rr disagieement between two 
ideas. Now ive cin peiceive this lelitioa m tivo ways; either 
we perceive it immediately and then knowledge is intuitive, or 
we do not peicei\i, it immediately and it is necessary that we 
should have recourse to another idei oi to several other ideas, 
wbich we place between the twt ideas wh se relation cannot be 
perceived, so thit by nieins f th s newidei oi of these new 
ideas we may seize the lelation wh ch escapes ni. Knowledge 
in this case is called dtmonstrative knowledge Book IV. Chap. 
II. § 1. Ibid § 2 

Here Locke makea an excellent remark, whn,h I ought not to 
omit, and of which it is just to ^ve him the honor. Doubtless 
we are often compelled to recur to demonstration, to the inter- 
niediation of one idea or of several other ideas, in order to perceive 
the hidden relation of two ideas ; but this new idea which we, in 
some way, interpose between the two others, it is necessary that 
we should see its relation with both. Mow if the perception of 
this relation between this idea and the two others was not intui- 
tive, if it were not demonstrative, it would be necessaty to have 
i-ecourse to the intermediation of a new idea. But if between 
this idea and the anterior ideas the perception of relation were 
not intuitive, bnt demonstrative, it would still he necessary to 
have recom'se to a new idea, and so on without end. The per- 
ception of the relation between the middle idea and the extreme 
terms must then be intuitive, and thus it must be in all the 
degrees of deduction, so that demonstrative evidence is founded 
on intuitive evidence and constMitly supposes it. Book IV. Chap. 
II. § 7 ; "Eaeh step must have intuitive evideac&^^T^ow in every 
step reason makes in demonstrative knowledge, there is an intuitive 
knowledge of that agreement or disagreement it seeks with the 
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nest inteimediate idea, wtich it uses as a proof : for if it were 
not so, tliat yet would need a proof; since without the percepdon 
of such agreement or disagreement, there is no knowledge pro- 
duced. If it he perceived by itself, it is iatuidTe knowledge : 
if it cannot be perceived by itself, there is need of some inter- 
vening idea, as a common measiue to show their agreement or 
disagreement. By which it is plain, that every step in reasoning 
that produces knowledge has intuitive certainty ; which when the 
mind perceives, there is no more required, but to remember it, 
to make the agreement or disagreement of the ideas, concerning 
which we inquire, visible and certtun. So that to make any 
thing a demonstration, it is necessary to pereeive the immediate 
agreem.ent of the intei'vening ideas, whereby the agreement or 
disagreement of the two ideas under examination (whereof the 
one is always the first, and the other the last in ilie account) is 
foimd. This intuitive perception of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the intermediate ideas, in each step and progression of 
the demonstration, must also be carried exactly in the mind, and 
a man must be sure that no part is left out " 

This intuiliou and demonstntion lie the diifeient modes of 
knowledge according to Locke But are fheie no others? Is 
there no knowledge which we acqmie except by mtuition, or by 
demonstration? How do we acqture kniwledge of the laws of 
exterior nature ? Take what you pleise gravitation for example. 
Certainly here is not simple mtuition and immednte evidence; 
for experiments muldplied and combined are neces^iiyfor the 
least law, and still, alone, they would nqt be ufiiti nt the least 
law snrpiBMng the number, whatever it may be, of particular 
experiments drawn from it. There must then be an intervention 
of some other operation of the mind besides intuition. Is it 
demonstration? This is impossible. What in fact is demonstra- 
tion ? It is the perception of a relation between two ideas by 
means of a third, but on the condition that the tiird he more 
general than the other two, in order to embrace them and bind 
them. To demonstrate is in the last analysis to draw the par- 
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licular from the general. But what physical law is more general 
than that of gravitation, and fi-om what is it deduced ? The 
knowledge of gravitation is not deduced from any other knowl- 
edge anterioi' to it and which contains it. How then have we 
obtMned this knowledge which we cei-tfunly have, and how in 
general have we obtained the knowledge of physical laws ? A 
phenomenon having been presented to us with such a character, 
in such circumstances we have judged that if tliis pheaomenoii 
should present itself anew in analogous circimistances, it would 
have the same character ; that is, we have at first generalized 
the particular character of this phenomenon : instead of descend- 
ing from the general to the particular, we have risen from the 
particular to the genei-al. This general character is what is 
called law ; we have not deduced this law from a more general 
law or character ; we have drawn it from particular experiments, 
in order to transfer it beyond ; there is here neither simple intui- 
tion nor demonstration; it is what is called inductioa* It is to 
induction that we owe all our conquests over nature, all oiu- dis- 
coveries of the laws of the world. Natural philosophers, for a 
long time, contented themselves either with immed at b rva 
lions, which I'lKulted in nothing of importance, or with as ning 
which simply gave hypotheses. For a long tame ndu t n wa 
merely a natural process of the human mind, of wh } all m n 
made use in oi-der to acquire the knowledge of wl h th y h d 
need relatively to tlie exterior world, without accounting, for it .r 
without its passing from practice into science. It is especially to 
Bacon that we owe, not the discoveiy, but the eipoalaon and 
greatest use of this process. It is strange that Locke, the com- 
patriot of Bacon, and who belongs to his school, should, in his 
classification of the modes of knowledge, have suffered to escape 
the very one which Bacon has rendered most celebrated and 
placed in the clearest bght. It is strange that the whole sensual- 



* On Laduelion, see Lecture 18 of this Scries, nnd 1st Series 
Lectures 20 and 22. 
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istio school, ■which pretends to be the legitimate offspring of Bacon, 
should, after the example of Locke, have almost forgotten the 
evidence of induction, among the different species of evidence, 
and that, contraiy to what an esperimental school should have 
done, it should have neglected induction to plunge into demon- 
stiation, Sucli is the reason of this singular but incontestable phe- 
nomenon, tliflt in the eighteenth century the logic of the sensual- 
isfic school was little else than a reflection of the peripatetic scho- 
lasticism of the middle age, of that scholasticism which admitted 
no other processes in knowledge than intuition and demonstration. 

Let us now see what, according to Locke, aie the different 
d^ees of knowledge. 

We know sometimes in so positive a manner that no douht 
whatever is mingled with our knowledge. Often instead of a 
positive knowledge, we have simply a probable knowledge. 
Probability itself has many degrees, and it has particular founda- 
tions, Locke treats fully of tliis subject. I entreat you to read 
mth cai-e the ohaptera not veiy profound, but sufficientiy exact, 
in which he treats of the different degrees of knowledge. I can- 
not ent to all these details, and content myself with pointing 
ont t J 1 pfers XIV. XV. and XVI. of the fourth book. 
I 1 all d 11 n b it one distinction to which Locke attaches the 
gi t t nj ti n e, and which, in my opinion, has no foimdation. 

W tl kn in a certain and absolute manner, or we know 
nly m n Jess probable manner. Locke wishes that the 

e p n k 1 dge should be esclusively applied to knowledge 
ah lut pi d ibove all probability, and he nses the t«rm 
J d nt f k wledge which is wanting in eert-ainty, simple 
J tur p u nption more or less probable. Book IV. Chap. 
XIV § 4 Th nind has two faculties conversant about truth 
and felsehood, Fiist knowledge, whereby it certtunly percaves 
and is undoubtedly satisfied of the agi-eement and disagreement 
of any ideas. Secondly jvdgment, which is the putting ideas 
together, or separating them from one another in the mind, when 
thdr cei-tain agi-eement or disagreement is not perceived, but 
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presumed to be so ; wliicli is as the ■woid impoiis, taken to be 
so, before it certajnly appears." 

But tlie general usage of all languages is contrary to so limif«d 
an employment of tlie word to know. A oertsun knowledge, or 
a probable, or eveii a conjectural knowledge, is always knowledge 
ill different degrees. It ia the same with judgment. Af 
guages have not confined the term knowledge to absolute knowl 
edge so they 1 1* e not confined the tenn judgment to knowledg* 
simply pi obible In certnn cases we pass cei-taia judgments 
m othei ciu,es we pasf judgments whn,h are only probable, or 
merely conjLCturTi In a woid jiid^ments are either infallible, 
01 doubtful to su h oi such a degiep but doubtful or infalhble, 
they tie stll judgments , and this distraction between knowledge 
as being exclusively infallible, find judgment as being exclusively 
probable, doubtful, or conjectui-al, is a verbal distinction entirely 
arbitrary and steiile. T^me has done justice to it ; but it seems 
to have respected the theoij which is it the biais of this, distinc- 
tion, a theory which makes knowledge and judgmpnt consist in 
the perception of a lelation of agieement between these two 
ideas. All verb-d distinction aside to judge or to know, to 
know or to judge is foi Locke simply to perce vc whethei intui- 
tively or demonstratively a relation of aj,reement or of disagree- 
ment, certain or probable betn een two ideas ouch is Locke's 
theory of knowledge and of judgment leduced to its most simple 
expression ; it is from Locke thit it passed uito the sensualistio 
school, where it still enjojs undisputed authoiity and forms the 
settled theory of judgment it theiefore claims and merits a 
scrupulous examination. 

s at fret ascertMB the extent of this f heoiy : it not only 
s tliat there ai'e judgments which are nothing else than 
perceptions of the relation ot ag ee nent oi disagreement between 
two ideas; it pretends thit everj judgment is subject to this 
condition ; this is what it concerns us to veiify 

Let us take any knowledge whatever, any judgment whatever, 
t propose the following judgment : two and three make five; 
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this is not a chimera ; it ia cleaily a knowledge, it is clearly a 
judgment and a oertfun judgment. How do we aeqiiire this 
knowledge, what are the conditions of tliis judgment ? 

The theory of Locke supposes three : 1st, that there are here 
two ideas before the understanding, known anterior to the per- 
ception of the relation ; 2d, that there is a comparison between 
these two ideas ; Sd, tJiat succeeding this comparison there is a 
perception of some relation between these two ideas. Two ideas, 
a oomparisoa between them, a perception of relation derived from 
this comparison : such aj'e the oondidons of the theory of 
Locke. 

Let us resume ; two and three make five. Where are the 
two ideas ? two and three, and live. Suppose that I had not 
these two ideas, these two terms, on the one hand two and tliree, 
and on the other five : could I never perceive that tliere is be- 
tween them a relation of equality or of inequaUty, of identity or 
of diversity ? no. And if, having these two terms, I did not 
compare them, would I never perceive their relation ? not at 
all. And if comparmg them, notwithstanding all my efforts, their 
relation escaped my understanding, would I nevei- aiTive at this 
result, that two and three make five ? in nowise. On the con- 
trary, these three conditions being fulfilled, is not this result 
infallibly obtained? Without doubt, and I do not see that any 
thing is wanting. Thus, to this point the theory of Locke seems 
very good. Shall I take another arithmetical example? but 
arithmetical examples have this peculiarity, that they all seem 
alike. What, in fact, ai'e sffithmefical truths except the relations 
of numbere ? Aiithmetical truths are nothing else ; therefore 
arithmetical truths enter into Locke's general theory of knowl- 
edge; and aiithmetical judgment, if we may so express it, ia 
nothing else thau a perception of the relation of numbers : thus 
far, again, the theory of Locke is perfectly justified. 

Shall we take geometry ? But if geometrical tniths are only 
relations of magnitude, it is cleai' that no geometrical truth can 
be obtained except on condition of previously having two ideas of 
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magnitude, then of comparing them, then of drawing from them 
a relation of agreement or of dis^reement. And as all math- 
ematjca are, according to Newton, only a universal arithmetic, it 
must be granted that the mathematical judgment is only a per- 
ception of relations. 

Let us take still other examples a little at random. I wish to 
know whether Alexander was a truly great man : it is a question 
frequently imitated. It is evident that if, on one hand, I had no 
idea of Alexander, and if, on the other, I formed no idea of a 
truly great man, if I did not compare these two ideas, if I did 
not perceive between them any relation of agreement or of dis- 
agreement, I could not decide that Alexander was a great man, 
or that he was not. Here again, we have, and must necessarily 
have, two ideas, the one particulai-, that of Alexander, the other 
general, that of the great man, and we compare these two ideas, 
in order to know whether they agree or disagree with each other, 
whether the predicate can be af6i-med of the subject, whether 
the subject comes within the predicate, etc. 

1 wish, to know whether God is good, At first, I must have 
the idea of the existence of God, the idea of God in so far as ex- 
isting ; thea I must have the idea of goodness, a more or less 
extended, move or less complete idea of goodness, so as to be 
ablo to affirm, after comparison of the one idea ^yith the other, 
that these two ideas have a relation of agreement between 

These are clearly the conditions of knowledge, the conditions 
of judgment in these different cases. But let us account for the- 
nature of these difi'erent cases. Let us examine the mathematical 
truths which so easily lend themselves to the theory of Locke, 
Do arithmetical truths, for ejiample, exist in nature ? no. And 
why do they not exist in nature 1 because these relations, wliich 
are called arithmetical truths, have for terms not concrete qvian- 
lities, that is, real, but discrete quantities, that is, absti'act. One,, 
two, three, four, five, all this does not exist in nature ; coase- 
quentiy the relations between these abstract and not real quanti- 
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ties have no more existence than tlieii- terms : arithmetical truths 
are mere ahstractions. And Uien, the liuman mind operates at 
first on concrete quantities, and it is only at a later period that it 
ascends from the concrete to the conception of these general re- 
lations, which are arithmetical truths properly so called. They 
liave two eharaotere : 1st, they are abstract; 2d, tliey are not 
prinutive ; they suppose anterior concrete judgments, in the 
midst of wliich they rest, until abstraction draws them therefrom, 
and elevates them to the height of universal truths. I may say 
as much of the truths of geometiy. The magnitudes with 
wHch geometiy is occupied are aot concrete magnitudes, they 
aie absti-a«t magnitudes, which do not exist in natm-e ; for imper- 
fect figures alone exist in nature, and the condition of geometry 
is to opei-ate upou perfect figures, on the perfect tiiangle, the 
perfect circle, etc., that is, on figures which have no real exist- 
ence, and which are pure conceptions of the mind. The relations 
of abstractions tan theiefore be nothing more than abstractions. 
Brides, tlie human mind did no more begin by conceiving per- 
fect figures, than it began by conceiving the abstract relations of 
numbers ; it first conceived the concrete, the imperfect triangle, 
the imperfect circle, fiom which it afterwards drew, by an ab- 
straction, rapid, it is (rue, the triangle and the perfect circle of 
geometry : the truths of geometry are not, therefore, primitive 
truths in the human understanding. The other examples which 
we have taken, to wit, that Alexander is a great man, that God 
is good, are obai'acterized by being problems instituted by a 
tardy reflection and a learned cra-iosity. In a woi-d, we have 
thus far only verified the theory of Locke as regards abstract 
judgments aad judgments which are not primitive ; let us take 
judgments marlied by other charact«i's. 

Behold another knowledge, another judgment which I propose 
for your examination : I exist. You no more doubt the certainty 
of this knowledge, than you do that of the first knowledge which 
I cited to you. Two and three make five: you would even 
■sooner doubt the first thiiii the second. Well, let us submit this 
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certain knowledge, this certain judgment, I exist,* to the condi- 
tions of Locke's general theory of knowledge and of judgment. 

I will remind jou of the condiUons of this theory : 1st, two 
ideas ; 2d, compansoa between these two ideas ; 3d, perception 
of some relation of agreement or disagreement. 

Wliat ai-e the two ideas which shouid be the two terms of this 
relaUoa and the bases of the compaiison ? It is the idea of I or 
me, and the idea of emteace, between which it conoems us to 
find a relation of agreement or disagreement. 

Let us be careful as to what we are about doing. It is not 
the idea of our existence which will be one of the ideas upon 
which the comparison will be made ; for what are we seeking ? 
our existence. If we have it we should not seek it : we must 
not take for granted that which is a matter of question, our own 
existence ; therefore tlie idea of existence which must here be 
one of the two terms of the comparison, is the idea of existence 
in general, and not the particulai- idea of our own existence : this 

the rigorous condition of the problem. And what is the other 

ea, the second term of the comparison ? the idea of the 'me. 
But what are we seeking? the existing me. Let us not there- 
fore suppose it, for we should take for granted that which is in 
question. It is not therefore the existing me which will be the 
second feim of the comparison, but a me which must be neces- 
saiily conceived as distinct from the idea with which it concerns 
us to compare it, to wit, the idea of existence, a me which must 
consequently he conceived as not possessing existence, that is, an 
abstract me, a general me. 

The idea of an abstract me, and the idea of abstract existence, 
are then the two ideas upon which we must make the compaiison 
from which the judgment is to proceed, Think of it, I pray you. 
What are you seeking ? your personal existence. Do not sup- 
pose it, since you are seeking it ; do not place it in either of the 

* We liave several tJnioB taken this esample ngMUSt llie theory of repre- 
sentiitive idena, antlthnt of compmiitivB jadgmeiit, 1st Series, Vol. l,Iieotul9 
8, p. K7, and Vol. i, Leotnre 30, p. KTl, and Leotnre KB, p. 474. 
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two terms from the comparison of wliioh yqu demand It. Since 
it must only be the fruit of the relation <^ these two terms, it 
should not be suppaaed in either of them, for the comparison 
wonld be useless, and the truth would then be anterior to the 
perception of their relation ; it would not, be the result of it. 
Such, tlien, are the imperious conditions of the theory of Locke : 
two abstract ideas, the abstract idea of the me and the abstract 
idea of existence. It concema us aow to compare these two 
ideas, to know whether they agree or disagree with each other, 
to perceive the relation of agreement or disagreement which sep' 
arates them or unites them. I might at first cavii in regard to 
this expresMon of agreement or disagreement, and show how it is 
n anting m pi ccision and clearness ; I shall not do it. I take the 
w Olds as Locke gives them to me ; I leav.e his theory to unfold 
it'tlf freely I do not arrest it; I merely wbh to know where it 
wdl inive It sets out from two abstract terms, it compares 
(hem lad -leeks a relation of agreement or ^sagreement between 
them between the idea of existence aad the idea of the me. It 
eompires them then, so be it ; and in what does it teiidnat* ? in 
aiclation a lelation of agreement. Sobeitagain; Iwouldhere 
remaik but one thin^ it is that this relation, whatever it may 
bt mu, t n a ly b of the same nature as that of the two 
teims p h h t founded. The two teiTaa are abstract: 
the r 1 t n w 11 th fore, necessatily b^ abstract. What will 
then ult f om the perception of the relation, which I am will- 
mg to ppose of a eement, between tlje general and abstract 
idea of existence and the general and abstract idea of the me ? A 
truth of relation of the same nature as the two terms upon which 
it is founded, an abstract knowledge, a logical knowledge of the 
non-contradiction which is found between the idea of esistenec 
and the idea of the me, that is, the knowledge of the mere pos- 
sibility of the existence of a me. But wh^n you believe that you 
exist, I ask whether you simply pass this^ judgment that there is 
no contradiction between the general idea" of the i»b and fJiat of 
ewstence ? Not at all. There is no queation concerning a poS' 
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sible you or n. possilili! me, but of a r«il me, of that veiy deter- 
minate me wtich nc^ one confounds with a logical abstraction ; 
there is no question 'concerning existence in geneva!, but of jour 
own, of your entirely personal and individml existence. On the 
contrary, the result'of the judgment which is deilved from the 
perception of a relation of agreement between the general and 
abstract idea of existence, and the general and abstract idea of 
the me, does not imply real existflnce , it giws, if you please, a 
:e, but it does not give and :,aniiot give any thing 



Such is the first vice of the theory of Locke. We proceed to 
show another. 

The judgment, I'esist, is a primitive judgment ^r exeellenee; 
it is the starting point of knowledge ; you, evidently, can know 
nothing anterior to yourself. But in the theory of Locke, the 
two ideas upon whfeh judgment depends, and between which it 
must perceive the /elation of agreement, are necessarily two ab- 
stract ideas. Therefore the radical supposition of the theory of 
Locke is, that the human mind seta out by abstraction in knowl- 
edge, a snppositiou gratmtous and disproved by facts. In fact, 
we begin by the concrete and not hy the abstract; and, although 
it were possible, which I deny, and which I have demonstrated 
to he impossible, to di-aw reahty from abstraction, it would not 
be less true that the process which Locke imputes to the human 
mind, were it legitimate, would not be that which the human 
mind employs. 

The theory of Locke can ^ve only an absti-act judgment, and 
not a judgment which reaches to real existence ; it is not the ti-ue 
process of the human understanding, since the process of which 
it makes use is entirely abstract and nowise primitive ; besides, 
this theory contains a paralogism. 

In fact, Locke proposes tfl arrive at the knowledge of real and 
personal existence by comparison of the idea of existence and the 
idea of the me, in bringing them together in order to perceive 
their reiation. But, in general, and to finish the question at a 
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single stroke, the abstract being given to us only in the concrete, 
to draw the concrete from ike abstract, is to take as a prineipla 
what could have been obtained only as a consequence, it is to de- 
mand what is sought from the veiy thing which could have been 
lino n only by n ea s of wh t 's sought. And in this particular 
case o yh'it CO dtonlave jou obtained the general and ab- 
stract dtia of exstence and tie general and abstract idea of 
th ff e vh h 3 o con pa e a order to deduce from it the 
knowledge of j our o rn ex stence ? On the condition that 
yo I hi e had the dea of your own esdstenoe. It is impossible 
that J bI ouid ha e aac nded to the generalization of existence, 
except thio gh k ovled^e f some particular esistence ; and 
ne the tl e ki uwled^e of the existence of God, nor that of the 
e\ stence of the e te -n 1 vorld preceding or being able to pre- 
cede yo r o vn t f Hows tl it the knowledge of yom own exist- 
en e cam t hi e been one of the bases of the abstract and gen- 
enl d 1 t ex stence nsequently, to attempt to draw the 
kno vledgp of j ou wn existence from the ffeneral idea of exist- 
ence s to f 11 to in evident pajalogisra. If Locke had not 
known that he existed, if he had not already acquired the knowl- 
edge of his i-eal and existent me, he never would have had either 
the general and abstract idea of a me, nor the general and abstract 
idea of existence, those same ideas from which be demands the 
knowledge of the me and of peraonal existence. 

We thus have three radical objections against the theoiy of 
Ixicke: 

1st, It sets out from abstractions ; consequently it gives only 
an abstmot result, and not that which you are seeking ; 

2d, It seta out fram abstractions, and consequently it does not 
set out from the true starting point, the human intelligence ; 

3d, It sets out from abstractions which it could hare obtained 
only by aid of this same concrete knowledge which it p-etends to 
draw from abstractions which suppose it; consequently it takes 
for granted what is in question. 

The theory of Locke fulls under these three objections, and tb« 
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jadgment, I exist, escapes in every way from the theory of 

This judgment has two characters : 

1st, It is not abstract : it implies existence ; 

2d, It ia a primitive judgment : all othei-s suppose it, and it 



We have before seen that it was on abstract judgmeats, and 
on judgments slowly foimed in the human mind, that the theory 
of Locke was verified. Here judgment implies existence, and it 
is primitive ; the theory is no longer verified. It is, therefore, 
necessary to choose between the theory and the certitude of per- 



So much for personal esisteiice. It is the same with all modes 
of this existence, with our faculties, with our operations, whether 
sensation, will, or thought. 

Take whatever' phenomenon you please : I feel, I will, I think. 
Tate, for example, I think. This is said to be a fact of conscious- 
uess ; but consciousness is still to know (canscire sibi), it is to 
know since it is to know one's self ; it is to believe, it is to aflrm, 
it is to judge. When you say, I think, it is a judgment which 
you pass and express ; and when you have a consciousness of 
th'nking with ut saying it, it is still a judgment which you pass 
VI u xp Esing it. Now this judgment, expressed or not, 
mpb s ex e ce; it implies that yon, a real being, actually ac- 
cr np ish he al operation of thought. Still more, it is a primi- 
e u m at least contemporaneous with the jadgment that 

Upon this judgment then let us verify the theory of Locke, as 
we have verified it on this other primitive and concrete judgment ; 
I exist. 

Three conditions are necessary in the theory of Locke in ordei' 
to explain and justify this judgment, I think : two ideas, their 
comparis'jn, a perception of relation between them. What are here 
the two ideas ? Evidently the idea of the thought on the one 
hand, and on the other the idea of the /or me. But if it is the idea. 
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of thinMng distjnot from the me, if it is a thought considered adde 
fMini the subject wje, of this subject me, which is, do not foi'get, 
the first basis of every idea of existence, it is thought abstracted 
from existence, tJiat is, abstract thoiigbt, that is, the ample power 
of thiaking and nothing else. On the othei- hand, the am, which 
is the other necessary term of the comparison, cannot be a ra^ 
which ttinks, for you have just now sepai'ated it from thought; 
it ia, therefore, a me which you must consider as abstracted from 
thought. In fact, if you suppose it thinldng, you would have 
what you are seeking, and it would be needless for you to enter 
upon a laborious comparison ; you could stop at one of the terms 
which would g^ve you the other, the wje as thinking, or I think : 
but in ordei- to avoid the paralogism, it i-s necessaiy to suppose it 
as not thinking, and as your first legitimate term is thought sep- 
arated from the mc, your second legitimate term must also be a 
me sepai-ated fi-om thought, a me not thinking. And you wish 
to know whether this me taken independently of the thought, and 
this thought taken independeatly of the me, have between them a 
relatjon of agreement or of disagreement. It is, then, two ab- 
stractions which you are going to compare ; but, once more, two 
abstract teims can produce only an abstract relation, and an ab- 
stract relation can produce only an absti'act judgment, the ab- 
stract judgment, that the thought and the me are two ideas 
which do not imply conti-adiction ; so that the result of the theory 
of Locke, applied to the judgment, I think, as well as to the 
other judgment, I exist, is still merely an abstract result, an ab- 
stract verity, which in nowise represents what is passing in your 
mind when you judge that you think, and when you sayi I 

Besides, the theory makes the human mind be^n by abstrac- 
tion ; and it is not thus that it begins. 

Finally it begins by abstraction, and seeks therefrom to draw 
the concrete, whilst you woidd never have had the abstract if you 
Lad not pre^'iously had the concrete. You first passed, naturally, 
*his determinate, concrete, synthetic judgment, I think ; and then 
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as you have the faculty of absti'action, you made a divisioa in tho 
primitive syntliesis ; you oonadered separat ly fi st the tlio ght, 
that is, the thought without the subject, iv tl out that is, 

the possible thoiight, and secondly, you, I thout th real 
attribute of thought, without thought, that js th mpl possi- 
bility of existence ; and now you are pleased t mte a t fi ally and 
too late, by a pretended relatioa of agreera nt, tw te n 1 ich, 
primitively, had not been given to you separated and disjoined, 
but united and confounded in the synthesis of reality and of life. 
Thus the three preceding objections retvim here with the same 
force, and the theoiy of Locke cannot legitumately give you either 
the knowledge of your own existence, or even the knowledge of 
any of yom- faculties, of any of yom' operations ; for what I have 
said of / think I could equally say of / toUl, of I fed, and I could 
say the same of aJl the attributes and of all the modes of personal 



The theory of Locke cannot, moreover, give externa] existence. 
Take the judgment : this body exists. The theory demands that 
you should have this knowledge only on condition of having per- 
ceived it in a relation of agreement between two ideas compai'ed 
together. What are these two ideas ? Assuredly it is not the 
idea of a body really existing, for you would have what you seek ; 
neither is it the idea of real existence : it is then the idea of a 
po^ible body and the idea of a possible esistence, or two abstrac- 
tions. From them you can only di'aw this other abstraction ; 
There is no logical incompatibility between the idea of existence 
and the idea of body. Thea you begin by abstraction, contraiy 
to the natui-al oi-der. Finally, you begin by an abstraction which 
you would never have had, if you had not previously obtained 
the concrete knowledge, tiiat precisely which you wish to draw 
from the comparison of your ahstiiictions. 

What I say of the existence of bodies, I say of the attiibutes 
by which body is known to us ; I say the same of solid, of form, 
of color, etc. Take for example the knowledge of color, a qual- 
ity which is reckoned among the secondaiy qualiti^, and wMch 

Vol. n. 16 
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is perhaps more inherent in figure than ja helieved. 
may he, whether color be a simple secondary quality or a pri- 
mary quality of bodies, as well as figure, let ns sec on what oon- 
ditioa in the theory of Locke we acquire the knowledge of it. 
In order to pass the judgment : This body is colored, white or 
black, etc., is it tnie that we must have had two ideas, must have 
compared them, and perceived their relatioa? The two ideas 
should be that of body and that of color. But the idea of body 
cannot here be the idea of a colored body ; for this single term 
would imply the other, would render the comparison superfluous, 
and would suppose what is in question : it must then be the idea 
of a body not colored. Nor can the idea of color be the idea of 
a color really esisting ; for a color is real, exists, only in a body, 
and the condition itself of the operation which we wish to make 
is the separation of the color fi-om the body : tlie question here 
is not then of a real color having such or such a determinate 
shade, but of color, abstracted from all that determines it and 
realizes it ; the question is simply concerning the abstract and 
general idea of color. Whence it results tliat the two ideas 
which you have are two general and abstract ideas ; and absti'ac- 
tions can only give abstractions. And again you begin by ab- 
stractions : you go therefore conti'ary to the ways of nature. 
Finally, and this is the most overwhelming objectioa, it is evi- 
dent tiiat you have obtained the general idea of color only from 
the idea of such or sucl i pT fc dar and positive color, and that 
you have obtiuned th only with the dea of a figu ed md colored 
body. It is not by aid of the gene 1 dei of lo and of the 
general idea of body th t you have learned that hodi^ are col- 
ored ; but it is, on the cunt arj be ause yo k ow previously, 
that such n body a col ed t! at s pa t g after vards what 
was united in the p ev ous yn 1 e j ou we e <il le to consider, 
on the one hand, the dea of body and on the oti er the idea of 
color, abstractly one f om the othe and t was then alone that 
you were able tontltea p nod to account for 

what you already k 
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In general, judgments arc of two sorts : either they ai'e judg- 
ments in which we acquire that of which we were before igno- 
rant, Of they are reflex judgments, in which we account for what 
we already knew. The theory of Locke can explain the second 
up to a certain point; but the first escape him entirely. 

For example, if we now wish to render an account to oui'selves 
of the existence of God, which we already know, we take, or we 
may take, on the one hand, the idea of God, and on the other 
the idea of existence, and ascertain whether these two ideas agree 
or disagree. But it is one thing to give an account of a knowl- 
edge already acquired, and it is another thing to acquire that 
knowledge ; now, certainly we did not first acquu^ tlie knowl- 
edge of the existence of God hy placing on one hand the idea of 
God, ajid on the other the idea of existence, and by seeking their 
relation ; for, in order not to weary you with, superfluous repe- 
titions, in order not to go over again the circle of the three ordi- 
nary objections, and to lay hold upon the third, this would be to 
suppose what is a matter of question. It is very evident that when 
we consider on one hand the Idea of God, and on the other the 
idea of existence, and when we are seeking the knowledge of the 
existence of God in the comparison of these two ideas, we simply 
labor to obtain what we already have, and what we never should 
have if we wei-e reduced to the theory of Locke. It is clearly 
understood that it is with the attributes of God as with his exist- 
ence : everywhere and always we meet the same objections, evety- 
where and always the same paralo^m. 

The theoiy of Locke, then, cannot give God, or body, or the 
me, or their attributes : at this price, I grant, if you please, that 
it may give every thing else. 

It ^ves mathematics, you will say. Yes, I have said so my- 
self, and I repeat it ; it gives raatteinatics, geometry and aiith- 
metic, in so far as sciences of the relations of magnitudes and of 
numbers ; it gives them, but on one condition, it is that you con- 
ader these numbers and these magnitudes as abstract magnitudes 
and numbers, not implying existence. Now, it is veiy tme that 
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geometrical science ia an abstract science ; but it lias its bases 
in concrete ideas and real existences. One of tlieae ideas is that 
of space, which, you know,* ia given to us in the judgment; 
Eveiy body is in spsice ; this is the proposition, this is the judg- 
ment which gives space, a judgment accompanied by the perfect 
certainty of the reality of its object We have but a single idea 
as a starting point, the idea of body ; then the mind, by its power, 
as soon as the idea of bqdy is given to it, conceives the idea of 
space, and its necessary connection with body. A body being 
known, we cannot avoid judging that it is in a space which con- 
tains it. From this judgment absti'act the idea of space, and you 
have the abstract idea of space. But this idea was not anterior 
to the conception of tlie necessary relation of space to body, any 
more than the relation was anteidor to it ; neither is it posterior 
to the relation, nor is the relation posterior to it ; they mutually 
imply each other, and are given to ns in the same judgment as 
soon as body is knoivn. It is overturning the order of the de- 
velopment of mind, to lay down firet the idea of space, and the 
idea of body, and then to seek from their comparison the relation 
which binds them ; for the idea alone . of space supposes already 
this judgment, that every body is neoessaiily in apace. The 
judgment cannot then come from the idea, it is the idea on the 
contrary which comes from the jirdgment. It is not difficult to 
draw the judgment from the idea which supposes it; but it re- 
mains to explain whence the idea comes, anterior to the judg- 
ment. It is not difficult to find a relation between body and 
space when we know body and space ; but we must ask Locke 
how he has obtained this idea of space, as just now we asked 
him how he had obbuned the idea of body, the idea of God, the 
idea of color, the idea of existence, etc. To suppose that the ne- 
cessary idea of space is given to us by the compajison of two 
ideas, of which one is already the idea of space, is a vicious cir- 
cle and a ridiculous paralo^sm. It is the rock upon which the 
theory of Locke perpetually strikes. 

See Iieotnre 17. 
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The other idea upon which geometr)- rests, is the idea of mag- 
nitude, which invohes tlif id«a of point, tlie idea of Une, etc 
Magnitude, point hne, aie ah&fract conceptions which presup- 
pose the idea of some real hody, ot a sohd. existing in nature. 
Now, the idea of solid is given to us in a judgment like eveiy 
idea ; and we must have judged that such a body exists, in order 
to conceive apart the idea of solid. How then do we judge that 
such a solid exists ? According to the theory of Locke, two 
ideas would be necessary, a comparison between these two ideas, 
and a perception of agreement between these two ideas. And 
what could be the two ideas which would serve as terms to this 
judgment r This sohd exists ? I confess that I do not clearly 
see. Compelled, for. the sake of the hypothesis, to find them, I 
can think of no others than the idea of solid and that of existence, 
which we should compare, in order to know whether they agi-ee 
or disagree. The theory demands all this soafiblding. But is 
there any need of destroying it piece by piece, in order to over- 
throw it ? Is it not sufficient to remember tliat the solid in ques- 
tion being deprived of existence, since it is sepai-ated from the 
idea of existence, is simply the abstraction of the solid, and that 
this abstraction could have never existed without the antericff 
conception of a solid really existing ? The abstraction, hne, point, 
etc., presupposes such or such a real solid, a primitive and con- 
crete knowledge, which cannot be obtained from ulterior abstrac- 
tions without falling into a vicious circle, and without taking away 
from all geometrical conceptioiB their natural basis. 

We then sec that the two fundamental ideas of geometiy, the 
idea of space and the idea of solid, escape Locke's theory of knowl- 
edge and of judgment. 

80 it is with the fundamental idea of aritlimetic. This idea is 
evidently that of unity, and it is not a collective unity, for exam- 
ple, 4 representing 2 and 2, 5 representing 3 and 3, it is a unity 
which is found in all collective unities, measures them, and values 
them. Arithmetic conceives this unity in an absti'act iDanner ", 
but abstiuction not being the pomt of departure for the human 
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miad, the abstract unity must have been fii'st given in some con. 
Crete unity really existing. What then is this concrete nnity, 
really existing, the source of the abstract idea of unity 7 It is 
not body; this is divisible, ad infinitum: it is the me, the wie 
identical, and consequently one, under the variety of its acta, of 
its thoughts, of its sensations. And how, m the theory of Locke, 
can the knowledge of the unity of the me be acquired ? It would 
be necessary for us to have, on one hand, the idea of the me as 
not being one, that is, without reahty, tlie identity and unity of 
the me being implied fiom the first a«t of memory, and on the 
other hand the idea of a unity distinct from the me, without sub- 
ject, and consequently without reaUty ; and it would be neoes- 
BSij that, bringing' these two ideas together, we should perceive 
their relation of agreement. Now, here all my ohjections return ; 
and, in closing, I ask your permission to recapitulate them. 

1st, It IS an abstnct unity and an abstract me fiom which you 
set out; but the abstiact unity and the fhitrai.t u e biought 
together and corapiied will only gi\e yoii an ab tra:,t lelition 
and not a 1 e tl rf iation on ah'^tract unity and not 1 1 1 il unity of 
the me; jou will not theiefo e have tha,t conciote idea of unity 
the necessaiy basis ot the abstract idei of umty T\lich is the 
basis of aiithmetic the general measure of all numbeis 

2d, You slait fiom shstrietion without having pissed through 
the concrete, and this is contrary to the natui-al ordei of the 
■understanding ; 

3d, You make a paralogism, since you wish to obtain the real 
nnity of the me, by the comparison of two abstractions which 
suppose precisely what you are seeking, to wit, the real unity of 
theme. 

The theory of Locke cannot, therefore, furnish the basis of 
arithmetic and of geometry, that is, of the two most abstract 
sciences. It has its place in the field of arithmetic and of 
geometry in so far as abstract sciences ; but these abstract sci- 
ences and all mathematics rest in the last analysis on primitive 
cognitions, which imply existence ; and these primitive cognitions. 
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which mplj exibt cc se ipt, n ill s dea the theorj of Lodte 
Now v>e hive een tha,t the laiiwledge of personal existence 
that ot bodies ind thit i Gid equally escape it and foi the 
same leason It foil ws thit in the last re ult the theoiy of 
Loclte IS wotth nothng eicept in meie ftbstra<-tion aid 1h*\t it 
di oh es IS soon as it is confronted n ith any i eihty to be known 
whitevei that icahty may be Thei'elore this geneml and un 
limited pretension of Locke, that every cognition, eveiy judgment, 
is only the perception of a relation of agreement or of disagree- 
ment between two ideas, this pretension is conwcted in every 
way of error and even of absurdity. 

I fear very much lest this discussion of tie theory of Looke in 
regai-d to judgment and knowledge may have appeared to you 
somewhat subfile ; but whenwewish to follow error in all its wind- 
ings, and untie methodically by analysis and dialectics the knot of 
sophistical theories, instead of at once cutting it by simple good 
sense, we are condemned to engage in apparent aubtilties, according 
to the example of those whom we wish to combat ; it is at this 
price alone that we can reach them and confound them, I fear 
also lest this discussion may have appeared to you very long, and 
still it is not finished, for it has not yet penetrated to the real root 
of Locke's theory. In fact, this theory, that every judgment, 
eveiy knowledge is only the perception of a i-elation between two 
ideas supposes and contains another theory, which is the princi- 
ple of the first. The examination of the one is indispensable in 
oixler to complete that of the other, and to deffinnine the defini- 
tive judgment which we ought to p^s upon it. 
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Contimiition of the ket leotnra. Thnt the theoi7 of judgment as the pei- 
oeptioii of aralation of agreomeiit or disagrBoment between ide^ suppoees 
that every judgment is founded upon a iwnipftrison. Eefutotion of the 

theory of compiautiTe judgment Of asioms. — Of ideatieiil proposidons, — 

Of reason and Mh.— Of the Byllo^Bm.— Of enthuBiaam.— Of the cauaea of 
error.— Division of si^bdocs. End of fhe examination of the Fourth Boot 
of the -fiSsoj' ore (is Milium Undentandmg. 

I BEUB¥B I have sufficiently i-efuted, by ils results, the theory 
of Locke which lualies knowledge and judgment consist in a per- 
ception of the relation of agreement or disagi-eement of ideas ; I 
believe I have demonstrated that this theory cannot give reality, 
existences ; that it is condemned to start ftom abstraction and to 
result in absti-actioa. I now come to examine this theoiy under 
anotJier aspect, no longer in its resists, but in its principles, in its 
essential principle, in its very condition. 

It is evident that the judgment can be tlie perception of a 
relation of agreement or disagreement between ideas only on con- 
dition that tbei'e may have been a comparison between these 
ide^ : every judgment of relation is necessaiily corapai'ative. 
This is, if we pay attention to it, the first and the last principle of 
the theory of Locke ; a principle which the infallible analysis of 
time has succes^vely disengaged and put at the head of the 
sensualbfic logic ; it is at least in germ in the fourth book of the 
Msa;/ Oft tke Human JJiiderstanding. It is this which we must 
take up find examine. 

Once more, the theory of comparative judgment,* as tliat of 

» On tlic thBorj of comparative judgment, see let Sorica, Vol. 4, Lecture' 
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■whicli it is tlie foundation, is an unlimited, absolute tlieory whose 
pretension is to account for all oui- knowledge, for all our judg- 
ments ; so that if the theory is exact, that is, if it is complete, 
there should not be a angle judgment which is not a comparative 
judgment. Thus I might, I should even, in this lecture as in the 
preceding, go from judgments to judgments, asking -whether in 
fact they ai-e or are not the fmit of comparison. Biit tliis super- 
fluity of method would carry me too far, and the long space 
which remains to i-un over admonishes me to hasten, I will 
therefore say all at once, that if there are many judgments 
whicli are incouteslahly comparative judgments, theie are 9I30 
many which ai-e not, and that here agsda every judgment which 
implies reality and existence excludes all compaiison. 

Let us be^n by cleai-ly recognizing the conditions of a com- 
parative judgment, then let us verify these conditions in regard 
to judgments which imply existence. We shall without doubt 
return somewhat to our former reasonings ; but it is necessary 
in order to pursue and force in its last hold the tlieory of 
Locke. 

In onier that there may he a compaiison, there must be two 
terms to compare. Whether these tei-ms are abstractions or 
reaUties, is a point which it is no longer neceasaiy to examine ; 
there always must he two terms, or tlie compaiison is impossible. 
These two terms must be known and pi-esent to the mind before 
the mind can compare and judge them. This is very simple : 
well ! this is sufficient to overturn the theory of compai-ati-ve 
judgment, in regard to reahty and existence. Here, in fact, I 
mmntain tliat the judgment does not and cannot depend upon 
two teiras. 

Let us agfun take, for example, peiBonal eiistence, and let us 
see what are the two terms whicb it is neeessaiy to compare in 
order to draw from them this judgment : I exist. Let us, for 
this lime, pass over the abstraction of me and the abstraction of 
existence, irliich, we have seen, can give only an abstract judg- 
ment; let us tal;e a more favorable hypothesis : let us approach 
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ri'ility It 13 indubitable that if wf never thought, if we never 
aot d f \ e ne\c felt we ne^ei should Know that we ea^t. 
Sensation aotoi thought some phenomenun must a| pear upon 
the theitre of con ciousness m order that the understwiding 
miyjelate tins phenomenon to the subject that expenences it 
to that subject which we aie If then knowledge is hete the 
fruit of 1 corop\iatiic judgment the two tenns =hould be en 
the one sde action sensation thoi^ht and m geuenl eveiy 
phenomenon ot consciousness n the othei side the subject me 
I see no other possible terms of comparison. 

But what is the nature of these two t«rms ? and at first what 
is that of the phenomenon of consciousness 1 The phenomenon 
of consciousness is given by an immediate apperception which 
attains it and directly knows it. Behold already a knowledge; 
I say a knowledge, for, either we are disputing about words, or 
an apperception of consciousness pei'tains to knowledge, or it ia 
nothing. But if there is knowledge there has been judgment, 
for apparently there has been a belief that there has been 
knowledge, there has been affirmation of the truth of this knowl- 
edge; and, whether this affirmation may have been tacit or 
express, whether it may have taken place solely in the depths of 
intelligence or may have been pronounced from the lips and 
expressed ia words, it has in fine taken place ; and to affirm ia to 
judge. There has then been judgment. How, there is here 
only a single term, sensation, action, or thought, In a word, a 
phenomenon of consciousness. Therefore there can have been 
no comparison; therefore again, according to Locke, there can 
have been no judgment, if every judgment is comparative. All 
oui' cognitions are resolved, in the last analysis, into alfinnations 
of truth or falsehood, Jnto judgments ; and it is a contradiction 
to suppose that the judgment which gives the first knowledge, 
the knowledge of consciousness, is a compai'ative judgment, 
because this knowledge has only a single term, and two terms 
are necessary for a comparison ; and yet this single term is a 
knowledge, and consequently it supposes a judgment, but a 
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judgment which escapes the conditiona that the theory of Locke 
imposes on every judgment. 

Thus, the two necessary tei-nis of the eompaiison from which 
should result the judgment: I exist, the firet by itself alone 
ali-eady comprehends a knowledge, a judgment which is not and 
cannot be compai-ative : it is the same with the second term as 
irith the first. If eveiy phenomenon of consciousness, so far as 
known, already implies a judgment, it is evident that the me 
which should also be known in order to be the second t«rm of 
the eompaiison, for the veiy reason that it is known implies also a 
judgment, and a judgment that cannot have been comparative. 
In fact, if it is the relation between a sensatioir, a volition, a 
thought, and the me wliich constitutes the judgment: I exist, it 
follows that neither the phenomenwi of consciousness, nor the 
being me, which ai-e the two teiina of this comparisCTi, ndther 
ought nor can, either of them, cause the comparison that has not 
yet taken place: nevertheless both of these ternts constitute 
cognitions ; the second especially is an important and funda- 
mental cognition which evidently implies a judgment, The 
theoiy of comparative judgment is tlierefore desti-oyed in regai-d 
to the eecoud term as well as in regard to the fli^st ; and the two 
terms, — necessaiy, according to Locke, in (a"der that a judgment 
may take place, — contain each a judgment, and a judgment 
without eompaiison. 

But there is a secfflid difficulty, much more important tlian the 
first, Tlie special character of every cognition of consciousness 
is that of being an immediate and direct cognition. There is un- 
mediate and direct apperception of a sensation, of a volition, of a 
thought, and behold the reason why you can observe them and 
describe them in all their modes, in aU their shades, in all their 
relative or particular, fugitive or permanent ehai-actera. Here 
the judgment has no other piinciple thMi the faculty itself of 
judging, and the conseiousne^ itself. There is no general or 
particulai" principle upon which consciousness must rest in order 
to perceive its own objects. Without doubt any phenomenon 
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whatever takes plice in ■mn ■ withoiit an act of attention, we do 
not pei cive it a act of attent on s tiie ondit on of every cog 
mtion ot cm cions ess 1 ut, tl cond t on be i, g ven tl e pi e 
nomeaon la ditei,tly [ e ee v d an ! known But t is not nfh 
being aa witb phen me on t s ot w tl the mc ns vis as. 
tion 1 ilition 01 fhouo'] t Any phenomenon hav ng been 1 pctlj 
perceived suppose that the nde -st, d g be t pe vaded vith 
the pnnoiple that every pi nome on iniphes he g tb-it eve~y 
quaht) implies i s bject and the uide-siond g vioild never 
judge that under en at n vol t on o tl ought the e is bemg 
the buhject me And obse ve ti 1 1 do not mean to say that tl p 
understanding shodd knov th pmcple nder ts ge e'al and 
absd'act torm I ha e el ewl o e si own fhit bucI vas not the 
piimitive foi m of p in [ les ** I ij say that the unde -stand ng 
should be directed con&c ou !y u consc o sly by this pnnc pie 
111 (ider to judge in oider to suppose even, — which is still to 
judge — that there is any being under the phenomenon which 
conaoiousne'ss pe cenes This principle is, properly speaking, the 
pnncipk of he ng it is that which reveals the me : I eay reveals, 
foi the Hif dip.s net fall under the immediate apperception of cod- 
sciousness the understnnding conceives it and believes it, although 
the consciousness does not attain it and see it. Sensation, voli- 
tion thought ai-e behoved because they aie seen, as it were, in 
the mtemal intuition of consciousness ; the subject of sensation, 
of volition of thought is believed Trithout being seen either by 
the esteiTioI senses ot by consciousness itself ; it is believed be- 
fause it is coneeved Phenomenon alone is visible to the con- 
sciousness being js invisible ; but the one is the sign of the other, 
ind the visible phenomenon reveals the invisible being, on the faith 
of the piiULiple in question, without which tiie imdei-standing 
would nevei come fiom consciousness, fi-om the visible, from phe- 
nomenon, and would never attain the invisible, substance, the me. 
There is still this eminent difference between the character of the 

* So© LootnrE 39 of this volumo. 
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knowledge of the me, and that of the knowledge of the phenom- 
ena of consciousness : the one is a judgment of fact which ^ves 
a truth,, but a contingent tnitii, the truth that there is, at such or 
such a moment, under the eye of consciousness, such or such a 
phenomenon ; whilst the other is a judgment which is necessary, 
its condition once being supplied ; for as soon as a perception of 
consciousness is given, we canaot help jud^ng that the me exists. 
Thus, in regard to the second term, tlie subject me, there is not 
only knowledge, and consequently judgment, as m i-e^rd to the 
first term, but there is knowledge and judgment marked with 
characters quite peculiar. It is, therefore, absui-d to draw the 
judgment of personal existence from the comparison of two terms, 
the second of which, in order to be known, supposes a judgment 
of so remarkable a character. It is very evident that this judg- 
meat is not a comparative judgment ; for from what comparison 
could the me proceed ? Invisible, it cannot be brought under 
the eye of consciousness with the Tisible pheiiomenOD, in order 
that they may be compared f^^ther. Ifo more is it from a com- 
parison of two terms that is drawn the certainty of the existence 
of the second ; for this second term is ^ven us all at once with a 
certainty which neither increases nor decreases, and which has no 
degrees. The knowledge of the tne and personal existence is so 
far from coming from a compaiisoa between a phenomenon and 
the me t^en as corrective terms, that it is sufficient to have a 
single terra, a phenomenon of consciousness, in order that at the 
instant, and without the second term me being already known, 
the undei'standiiig, by its innate virtue and that of the principle 
which directs it in this eireumstance, conceives, and as it were 
divines, but infallibly divines, this second term, so far as it is the 
necessary subject of the first. It is after thus having known the 
second t m tl t th nd r^tand n can f it pleases, place it by 
the sid f tl e h t and mpai th bject me with tlie phe- 
nomena t n t ol t n th u ht but this comparison 
teaches t nlj 1 at t al dy kn v> nd it can do it only be- 
cause t alre-Mly h tw te to wh h ntMn all the knowledge 
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which is sought in tlieic comparison, and iiavo been acquired pre- 
viously to all compaiison by two different terms, the only resem- 
blance of which is that they are not comparative. 

The judgment of personal existence, therefore, does not rest 
upon the comparison of two terms, but upon a angle term, the 
phenomenon of consciousness ; the latter is immediately given, 
and with it the undei'Sfanding conceives the former, that is, the 
me aud personal existence itself — thus far imknown, and, conse- 
quently, incapable of serving as the second term of a comparison. 
Now, what is true of peraonal existence is true of all other exist- 
ences, and of the judgments which reveal them to iis i piimitively, 
these judgments rest only upon a angle datum. 

How do we know the exterior world, bodies, and their quali- 
ties, according to the theory of Locke ? To be^n with the quali- 
fies of bodies, if we know them, we must know them only by a 
judgment founded upon a comparison, that is, upon two teiTQS 
previously known. Such is the theory ; but it is falsified by facts. 

I expeiience a sensation, pmnfui or agreeable, which is per- 
CMved by consciousness : this is all that is directly g^ven me, 
and nothing more ; for the thing in question, qualities of bodies, 
must not be taken for granted; the question is to ai-rive at a 
Itnowledge of them, it must not be supposed that they are already 
known. And you know how we aiiive at a knowledge of them, 
how we pass fiom sensation, from the apperception of a phe- 
nomenon of consciousness, to the knowledge of the qualities of ex- 
terior objects. It is by virtue of the principle of causality,* 
which, as soon as any phenomenon be^ns to appear, irresistibly 
leads us to search out the cause of it ; in our inability to refer to 
ourselves the cause of an involuntary phenomenon of sensafion 
which is actually under the eye of consciousness, we refer it to a 
cause other than ourselves, foreign to us, that is, exterior ; we 
make as many causes as there are distinct classes of sensations, 
and these different causes are the powei^ properties, qualities of 

* PoiT- '— .g ly of thia volLimo, and lit Serius, Vol.4, Lecture 21, p. 426, 
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bodies. It ia not tlieu a compaiison wliicli causes u& to anive at 
the knowledge of the qualities of bodies, for, at fli-st, involuntary 
sensation is alone ^Ten us, and it is after this sensation that the 
inind passes the judgment that it is impowible that sensalion 
should be auSicieat for itself, that it is, thei'efore, refen-ed to a 
cause, to an exterior cause, which is sucli or such a quality of 
bodies. 

The theoiy of comparison cannot give the qualities of bodies ; 
still less does it give t!ie suhstratum, the subject of these quali- 
ties. You do not believe that thei"e is before you merely exten- 
sion, resistauce, solidity, hai-dness, softness, savor, color, etc. ; you 
believe Uiat there is sometliing which is colored, extended, i-e- 
sisting, solid, hard, soft, etc. Now we must not commence by 
supposing this something at the same time with its qualities, so 
as to have tiiese two terms, solidity, resistance, hai-dness, etc. ; 
and something reaEy solid, resisting, hard, etc. ; two terms which 
you might compai-e, in order to decide whether they agree or dis- 
agree. No, such is not tiie ease ; at firat you have only the 
qualities which are ^ven you by the application of the principle 
of causality to your sensations ; then, upon this smgle datum, you 
judge that these qualities cannot but be i-efen-ed to a subject of 
the same nature, and tliis subject is body. Therefore it is not to 
the comparison of two terms, one of which, the subject of sensible 
qualifies, was at first profoundly unknown to you, that you owe 
the knowledge of body. 

It is the same witii space. Here, again, you have only a angle 
term, a angle datum, to wit, bodies ; and, without having another 
tenn, upon this alone you judge and cannot but judge that bodies 
ate m space the knowledge of space is the fruit of this Judg- 
ment \shi(,h has nothing to do with any compaiison; for you 
knew not spaLe previous to }nm jud^ent; but a body being 
given you i ou jud^e that space exist'^ and it is then only that 
comes the idea oi space, that is, the second term.* 
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The same thing is true in regard to time. In order to judge 
that the succession of eyeats is in time, you hare not, on one 
hand, the idea of succession,-on the otlier, the idea of time ; you 
have only a single term, the succession of events, whether ester- 
iial or internal events, of otir sensations, our tbougiits, or our 
acts ; and this single teiia being given, 'without compaiing it with 
time which is stiU profoundly unknown to you, you judge that 
the succession of events is necessarily in time ; hence the idea, 
the knowledge of time. Thus this knowledge, far from being the 
firoit of a compaiison, becomes the pos^ble basis of an ulterior 
comparison only on condition that it shall at fiist have been ^ven 
you iu a judgment, which does not depend upon two terms, but 
upon one, upon tiie succe^on of events.* 

This is still more evident inregard to the infinite. If we know 
the infinite, we must know it, according to the theoiy of Locke, by 
a judgment, and by a comparative judgment ; now, the two tei'ms 
of this judgment cannot be two finite terms, which could never 
give the infinite ; it must be the finite and the infinite, between 
whicb the understandmg discovers a relation of agreement or dis- 
agreement. But Ithnklh dnnst tdadi here only 
need to refer to f th t t fii nt that th d a of the finite 

be ^ven us, in i 1 that t th nsta tf y judge that the 

infinite exists, or t to pas be nd tl hm t f tl e subject we 
are discussing, th ifi ntc a ha a t f t m a id of space, 
which we necessanly n o ea^ n f tii ntingoat and 

finite character f bod an\ f all u % n f events. The 
understanding i. so t tut d tl t n a. f the finite it 
cannot but concave the intmite. The finite is pieviously known; 
but it is known entirely alone : the finite is known directly by the 
senses or the consciousness ; the infinite is invisible, and beyond 
the grasp ; it is only conceivable and comprehensible ; it escapes 
tlie senses and consciousness, and falls only imder the undei-st«ind- 
bg ; it is neither one of two terms, nor the fruit of a compaiison ; 
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it is g^yen us in a judgment which rests upon a single term, the 
idea of tiie finite. So much for the judgments which pertain to 
existence ia general. 

There are many other judgments which, without bemg related 
to existence, present tlie same character. I will hmit myself to 
citing the judgment of good and evil, of the beautiful aid the 
ugly. In either case, the judgment rests upon a single datura, 
upon a single term ; and it is the judgment itself which attains 
and leveals the other term, instead of resulting from the com- 
psirison of the two. 

According to the theory of Locke, in order to judge whether 
an aoljon is just or unjust, good or bad, it would be necessary 
first to have the idea of this action, then the idea of the just and 
the unjust, aud to compai-e the one with the other. But in or- 
der to compaj'e an action with the idea of the jast and the un- 
just, it is necessaiy to have this idea, this knowledge, and this 
knowledge supposes a judgment ; the question is to know whence 
this judgment comes and how it is formed. Now we have seen* 
that ia presence of such or such an act, destitute of any moral 
character to the eyes of the senses, the understanding takes the 
lead, and quahfies this act, indifferent for the sensibility, as just 
or unjust, as good or bad. It is from this primitive judgment, 
which doubtless has its law, that subsequently analysis draws the 
idea of the just and the unjust, which then serves as a rule for 
our ulterior judgments. 

The forms of objects are, for the sense, whether external or 
internal, neither beautiful nor tigly. Take away intelligence, and 
there is no longer any beauty for us in exterior foi'nis aud in 
things. What, in fact, do the senses teach you in regaid to 
form ? Nothing, except that they are round or square, colored, 
etc. What does consciousness teach you concerning them ? 
Nothing, except that they give you agreeable or disagreeable 
sensations ; but between the agreeable or the disagreeable, the 
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square and the round, the green or the yellow color, etc., and 
the beautiful or the ugly, there is aa immense abyss. Whilst 
the senses and the consciousness perceive such or such a foim, 
such or such a sensation more or less agreeable, the understand- 
ing conceives the beautiful, as well as the good and true, by a 
primitive and spontaneous judgment, the whole force of which 
reades in that of the understanding and its laws, and of which 
the only datum is an exterior perception.* 

I believe, tlien, that I have demonstrated, and too much at 
length, perhaps, that the theory of Locke, which makes knowl- 
edge depend upon comparison, that is, upon two terms previously 
known, does not render an account of the tnie process of the 
wnderstanding in the acquisition of a multitude of cognitions ; 
and, in general, I here reproduce the criticism which I Lave 
many times made upon Locke, that he always confounds either 
the antecedents of a knowledge with this knowledge itself, as 
when he confounds body with space, succession with time, the 
finite with the infinite, effect with cause, qualities and their col- 
lection with substance ; or, what is not less important, the conse- 
quences of a biowledge with this knowledge itself. Here, foi 
example, the comparative judgments which pertiun to existence, 
and even in other cases, demand two terms, which suppose a 
previous judgment founded upon a single term, and consequently 
not comparative. Comparative judgments suppose judgments 
not compai-ative. Comparative judgments are abstract, and sup- 
pose real judgments ; they teach as scarcely any thing but what 
the first have idready taught us ; they explicitly mark what the 
others teach implicitly, but decisively ; they are arbitrary, at least 
in form ; the othei's are universal and necessary ; they need the 
aid of language ; the others, strictly speaking, pass beyond lan- 
guage, beyond agns, and suppose only the understanding and its 
laws ; these pertain to refiection and artificial logic ; those con- 
stitute the natural and spontaneous logic of the human race ; to 

* Eirst Senes, Vol, 9, LGoCure 11 and Lecture 12 ; Vol. i, 1 odtnro 13 and 
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confound tliese two classes of judgments, is to vitiate at onoe the 
whole of psychology and the whole of lo^c. Nevertheless, such 
a confuaon fills a great part of the fourth book of the &say 
on the Summn Understanding. 

I -mil rapidly run over the fundamental points of which this 
fourth book is composed, and you will see that in regard to the 
most part we shall always find the same error, the results of 
judgments confounded with the judgments themselves : this criti- 
cism partioulai-ly applies to Chapter VII., on axiorjis. 

If I made myself understood in my last lecture, it must be 
evident to you that axioms, principles, general truths, ai-e the 
remains of primitive judgments. There are no axioms in the first 
development of the understanding ; tliere is an understanding 
which, certain exterior or interior conditions being fulfilled, and 
by the aid of its own laws, passes certiun judgments, sometimes 
contingent and local, sometimes uaiversal and necessary: these 
last judgments, when we operate upon them by analysis and lan- 
guage, are resolved, like the others, into propositions ; these uni- 
versal and necessary pi-opositions, like the judgments which they 
express, are what we call axioms. But it is clear that the form 
of primitive judgments is one thing, and that the form of these 
same judgments reduced to propositions and axioms is another 
thing. At firat concrete, particular, and detennioed, at the same 
time that they are universal and necessary, language and analy- 
as elevate them to that abstract form which is the actual form of 
axioms. Thus, primitively, such a phenomenon being under the 
eye of your consciousness, you instinctively refer it to a subject 
which is yourself; on the contrary, at present, instead of aban- 
doning your thought to its laws, you recall them to it, you sub- 
mit it to the axiom. Every phenomenon suppose a subject to 
which it is referred ; and to these every succession supposes time, 
every body supposes space, every effect supposes a cause, every 
finite supposes the mfinite, etc. Observe that these axioms have 
no force except what they boiTOw from the primitive judgmente 
whence they are drawn. Primitive judgments give us all om' 
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real and firadamcutal knowledge, the knowledge of ourselves, of 
tlie world, of time, of space, and even {I have demonstrated it in 
tbe last lecture) the knowledge of magnitude and that of unity. 
But in regard to axioms, it is not ao ; you acquire no real knowl- 
edge by the application of the axiom : every effect supposes a 
cause. It is ttc pliilosopher, and not the man, that uses this 
axiom. The savage, the peasant, the common man, do not under- 
stand it ; but all, as well as the philosopher, are provided with an 
uuderetanding which causes them to pass certmn judgments, con- 
ci-et«, positive and determinate, aa well as neceeaary, the result 
of which is the Imowledge of such or such a cause. I repeat, 
judgments and tlieir laws produce all knowledge ; axioms are 
only the analytical expressions of these judgments and these laws, 
whose last elements they express under the mc«t abstract form. 
Locke, instead of stopping at tliese limits, pretends that axioms 
are of no use (ibid., | 11), and that they are not principles of 
science ; he ratter contemptuously asks that a science shall be 
shown him founded on axioms : " It has been my iH luck," says 
lie, "never to meet with any such science; much less any one 
buiit upon these two maxims, what is, is; and, it is impossible 
for the same thirijf to he, and tnot to be. And I would be glad to 
be sliown where any suck science, erected upon these or any 
other general axioms, is to be found ; I should he obliged to any 
one who woidd lay before me the frame and system of any sci- 
ence so built on these or any such like maxims, that could not be 
shown to stand as firm without any consideration of them." Yes, 
without doubt axioms, under their actual form of axioms, have 
engendei'ed no science ; but it is not less true that, in their source 
and under tlieii- primitive form, that is, in the laws of the natural 
judgments whence they are drawn, they have seiTcd as the basis 
for aJl the sciences. Besides, if in their actual form they have 
produced and could produce no science, and if they give no pai-- 
ticular truth, it must he recognized that with them no science, 
either general or particular, subsists. Try to deny axioms ; sup- 
pose, for example, that there may be a quality without a subject, 
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a body witliout space, a succession without lime, an. effect with- 
out cause, etc. ; attempt to make abstractions of the axioms with 
wliich Locke prefers to amuse himself, to wit, what is, is ; it is 
impossible for the same thing tq be, and not to be; tliat is, make 
an abstractioa of the idea of being and of identity, and there is 
made an end of all sciences, they can neither advance nor be 
sustained. 

Locke also pretends (iMd., § 9) that asioms are not the truths 
which we fii-st know^ Yes, without doubt, once more, under 
their actual form, axioms are not primitive knowledge ; hut, under 
their real foim, as laws attached to the exercise of the under- 
standing and implied ia oxu- judgmeuts, they are so tnily primi- 
tive that without them no knowledge could be acquked. They 
are not primitive in the sense that they are the firet truths which 
we know, but in the sense that without them we could know 
nothing. Here again recurs the perpetual confusion of the his- 
torical oi-der and the logical order of human knowledge. In the 
chronolo^cal order, we do not commence by knowing asioms, 
the laws of our understanding ; but, lo^cally, without axioms, all 
tiuth is impossible; without the action, unperceived, but real, of 
the laws of thought, no thought, no judgment, is either legitimate 
or possible. 

Finally, Locke combats axioms by a celebrated ai^iunent, very 
often renewed since, to wit, that axioms are only frivolous propo- 
sitions, because they are identical propositions (ibid., § II). It 
is Locke, I believe, who introduced, or at least gave currency to 
the expiession, identical proposition, in philosophic language. It 
signifies a judgment, a proposition, in which an idea is affirmed 
by itself, or in which we affirm of a thing what we already know 
of it. Elsewhei-e (Chap, VIIL, of trifiing proposition ; %S,of 
identical propositions), Locke shows that identical propositions 
ai'e only propositions purely verbd. "Let amy one repeat as 
often as he pleases, that the will is the will . , , a law is a law . . . 
obligation is obligation . . . right is light . . . wi-ong is wrong . . ., 
what is this more than trifling with words ?" "It is," says he. 
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but like a monkey shifdng his oyster from one hand to the other ; 
and had he but woids, might, no doubt, have sdd, Oyster in right 
hand is subject, and oyster in left hand is predicate: and so 
might have made a self-evident proposition of oyster, t. e., oyster 
is oyster." Hence the condemnation of the axiom : What is, is, 
etc. But it is not exact, it is not equitable to concentrate all ax- 
ioms, aJl piinciples, ail prtmidve and necessary truth into the ax- 
iom : What is, is ; it is impossible for the same thing to be, and 
not to be ; and to the vain and ridiculous examples of Locke, T. 
oppose as examples, the following axioms, which you already 
know : Quality supposes a subject, succesaon supposes time, body 
supposes space, the finite supposes the infinite, variety supposes 
unity, phenomenon supposes substance and being ; in a word, all 
the necessary truths which' so many lectui^es must have fixed in 
your minds. The question is to know whether these ai'e identi- 
cal axioms. Locke therefore maintains that time is reducible to 
succession, or succession to time ; space to body, or body to 
space ; the infinite to the finite, or the finite fo the infinite ; cause 
to effect, or effect to cause ; plurality to unity, or unity to plu- 
rality ; phenomenon to bemg or bemg to phenomen n etc and 
according to bis system Lftke ought to ba\p m<untamed this ; 
but it must now be evident enough to you that tins pictension, 
and the system upon which it is foundpd, do not beai the scru- 
tiny of reason. 

This proscription of axioms as identical, Locke extends to otlier 
propositions which are not axioms ; in general, he perceives many 
more identical propositions than there are. For example, gold 
is heavy, gold is fusible, are for Locke (ibid., §§ 5 and 13) iden- 
tical proportions ; however, nothing is less tnie ; we do not in 
these propositions affirm the same of the same. A proportion 
is called identical whenever the attribute is contained in the sub- 
ject, so that tlie subject cannot be conceived as not containing 
the attribute. Thus, when yoii say body is solid, I say that you 
make an identical proposition, because it is impossible to liave the 
idea of body without that of solid. The idea of body is perhaps 
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more extended than that of solid, but it is pvimaiily and essen- 
tially the same. The idea of solid being then for yon the essen- 
tial quality of body, to say that body is solid; is to say nothing 
else than that body is body. But when you say that gold is fu- 
sible, you affirm of gold a quality which may be contained in it, 
and which may not be contained ia it. It implies a conti-adicdoa 
to assert that body is not solid ; but it does not imply a contra- 
diction to assert that gold is not fusible. Gold miiy have been a 
long tune known solely as solid, as hard, as yellow, etc. ; and if 
such or such an. experiment had not been made, if it had not been 
put in the fli*, it would not be known as fusible. When there- 
fore you afBim of gold that it is fusible, you rect^ize a quality 
of it which you may not have previously known in i-egai-d to it ; 
you do not then afBnn the same of -the same, at least the first 
time that you express this proposition. Without doubt, at the 
present time, in the laboratory of modem chemistry, when the 
fusibiUty of gold is a quality perfectly and univeisally known, to 
say that gold is fuable, is to repeat what is already known, is fo 
affirm of the word gold what is already comprehended in its re- 
ceived signification ; but the fli-st one who said that gold is fusi- 
ble, far from making a tautology, expressed, on the contrary, the 
result of a discovery, and a discovery not without difficulty and 
impoitance. I ask whether, in his times, Locke would have 
made merry with this proposidon : Air has weight, as an identi- 
cal and frivolous proposition? No, certainly; and why? Be- 
cause at that time weight was a quality of tat which had scarcely 
been demonstrated by the experiments of Toricelli and Pascal, 
Those which have proved the fusibility of gold ai'o older by some 
thousands of yeai-s ; but if : Air has weight, is not an identic^ 
proposition, on the same ground as ; Gold is fiisible, it is not an 
identical proportion, since the first who announced it did not 
affirm in the second term what he had already affirmed in the 
first. 

Moreover, wonder at the destiny of identical truths : Locke 
sees many more than tliere are, and ridicules them ; the school of 
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Locke sees many more stffl, but far frora aocusing' identity, it ap- 
plauds it, and goes so far as to say that every proposition is true 
only on condition of being identical. Thus, by a strange pr<^- 
resa, what Loclte had branded with ridicule, as a sign of frivol- 
ity, became ia the bands of his successors a title of le^timaoy 
and tratb. The identity which Locke richculed w^ only an illu- 
sory identity, and behold now this pretended identity, so much 
mocked at and indeed very wiongly smi.e it was not reil be 
hold it celebrated and lannted with less i ason still ss the tii 
umph of truth and the list conquest ot science and inalysis 
Now li all truf piopositiona Sie identical since every identical 
proposition fnvolous oi not as we follow Locke oi bis di'.ciples 
is, according to both only a verbal proposition it follows thit 
the knowledge oi all possible ti-uths i& onh a leibal knowledge 
and thus when we tiimk we aie le-UTiing hcientet. oi systems of 
truth, we are only transjafing one woid into anotbei we aie only 
learning words, we are onlyleammg language hence the famous 
principle that al! sciences are only hn^uTges dictionaries well or 
badly made, and hence the reduction it the bumin mmd to 
grammar.* 

I pass to other theories which remam 1 1 be eximii i,d ii tht 
fonrth book of the IJssai/ on Uie Human Understan Itny 

Chap. XVII Of Reason ' — I have ^C3r(,elj any thing but 
eulogy to bestow upon tins chapter Lo ke m it ihows that the 
syllogism is not the only noi the pnncipal instrument of reason 
(I 4). The evidence of demonstration is not the only evidence ; 
there is also the mtrntive evidence upon which Locke himself has 
foimded the evidence of demonstration tad. a third sort of evi- 
dence which Locke bis mi&(.onceivcd, the eyidence of induction. 
Wow, the syllogism is of no service to the evidence of induction, 

* See on tlis pretended identity of oeitiua propositiocB, Firet eeriea, Vol. 
1, Conrae of 1817, Lecture 8, p. £68-274 ; Laetiira 9, p, 277-384; Vol, S, Loo- 
tuKi B, p. 186 i Vol. 6, Lecture 8, p. BT, oto. ; and on the fiimouB principle 
tiiat all BiJenMia only a -well-made lauguogB.ece capeciaily First SerJOB, Vol. 
B, Lecture S, p. 140 ; see bIbo in this Vol. the doss of Lecture 20, onTorda.. 
Vol. II. 17 
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for it goes from the general to the paiticulai-, whilst iuduction 
goes from the particular to tte general. The syllogism is of no 
more use to intuition, which is direct knowledge, without any in- 
termediation. It is therefore only useful for the evidence of 
demonstration. But Locke does not stop tiiere; he goes so far 
as to pretend that the syllo^sm adds notliing to our knowledge, 
that it is only a means of disputing (§ 8). Here I recognize the 
languid of a man belonging to the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, still engaged in the movement of the reaction agMnst scho- 
lasticism. Scholasticism had admitted Uke Locke intidtive evi- 
dence and demonstrative evidence like Locke also it had foigot 
ten the evidence of induction besides condemned nst to choose 
for itself and not to examine its principle it ha 1 scarcely em 
ployed any thing eUe than demonstiation and consequently it 
had made the syllogism its favonte weipon A leaction against 
scholasljcism was theiefore necessary and leg timate hut every 
reaction goes tfxi fa hence the piosonpfjon ot the syllogism 
a blind and imjust p osenption foi dedw tive knowledge is leal 
knowledge. Theie ate two things in the sjUcgism the form and 
the foundation. The f undation is the •special piocLSs bj which 
the human mind goes fiom the geneial to the pirticiilar and 
this is certainly a pioceas of which pa ticulai account must be 
taken in a faithful and complete desciption of the human mind 
It is not the woifc of the schools if is common to the ignorant 
sad the learned and it la an or ginal and fecund prini, pie of 
knowledge and truth since it is that which givps ^11 i,0Dsequeni,es 
As to the foi-m so well des nbed and to well dt-veloppd by Aiis 
totle, it can without doubt be abused ; but it has a very useful 
employment. In general, all reasoning which caimot be put 
under this form is vague reasoning, which must be guarded 
-against ; whilst eveiy true demomsti'ation naturally lends itself to 
this fonn. The syUog^tic form, it ia true, is often only a counter- 
proof by which we account for a deduction already obtained, but 
it is a valuable eounterproof, a sort of guai-autce of rigor and es- 
aotness of which it would not be wise to deprive oiffselves. It ia 
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not true to say that the syllogism lends itself to the demonati'a- 
tion of the false as well ss the true ; for let one taie in the order 
of deduction any error, and I defy him to put it into a regular 
syEf^sm. The only remaik which holds good is, that the hu- 
man luind is not altogether in the syllogism, neither in the pro- 
cess which constitutes it, nor in the form which expresses it, be- 
cause the reason is not entire in reasonbg, and because all evi- 
dence is not reducible to the evidence of demonstration. On the 
contrary, as Locke has very well seen, the evidence of demon- 
stration would not exist, if the evidence of intuition were not pre- 
viously given : within these limits must be confined the criticism 
of Locke on the syllogism. 

This same Chap. XVII. contains several passages, § 7th and 
the following, upon the necessity of other aid tlian that of the 
syllogism for making discoveries. Unfortunately, these passages 
promise more than tJiey fulfil, and furnish no pi'ecise indication. 
To find this new aid, Loeke had only to open the JVovam Organum, 
wherein he would have found perfectly described, both sensible 
intuition and rational intuition, and especially induction. We are 
compelled to suspect that he had very little acquaintance with 
Bacon, when we see him, without being able to find it, groping 
after the new route opened more tlian half a century before, and 
already made so luminous by his illustrious countiyman. 

One of the best chapters of Locke is the XVIII., ou Faith and 
Beasmi. Locke assigns in it the exact pait to each ; he indicates 
their relative office and their distinct limits. He had already 
said, at the end of Chap, SVII, § 24, that faith in general is so 
Utile contrary to reason, that it is the assent of reason to itself. 
" I think it may not be amiss to take notice, that however faith 
be opposed to reason, faith is nothing but a firm assent of the 
mind ; which if it be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be offered 
to any thing but upon good reason, and so cannot be opposite 

And when ho comes to positive faith, that is, to revelation, in 
spite of his respect, or rather by reason of his pi-ofound respect 
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for Chiistianily, and evea while admittJDg tbe celebrated distinc- 
tion between things according to reason, contrary to reason, ani! 
above reason (Chap. XVIII. § 7), he declares that no revelation, 
whether immediate or traditional, can be admitted contrary lo 
reason. These are the words of Locke : 

Ibid., § 5. " No proposition can he received for divine rei'ela- 
tjon, or obtain the assent due to all such, if it be contradictory to 
our clear intuitive knowledge. Because this would be to subvert 
the principles and foundations of all knowledge, evidence, and 
assent whatsoever ; and there would be left no diffei-enoe between 
truth and falsehood, no measures of credible and incredible in the 
world, if doubtful propositions shall take place before self-evident, 
and what we certainly know ^ve way to what we may possibly 
be mistaken in. la propositions, therefore, contrary to the clear 
perception of tbe agreement or disagreement of any of our ideas, 
it will be in vsdn to urge them as mattei-s of faith. They cannot 
move onr assent under that or any other title whatsoei ei For 
feith can never convince us of any tbmg that eontiadii,fs oui 
knowledge. Because though imtk be founded on the testimony 
of God {who cannot He) revealing any proposition to us yet we 
cannot have an assurance of the ti'uth of its being a divme levela 
tiou greater than our own kn 1 1 h vrb 1 ngth 

of the certainty depends up wix k Id It God re- 

vealed it; which, in thi a. wl 1 p po fi j-posed 

revealed contradicts our ki 1 1 il! ■J y liave 

this objection han^ng to t vi th t w cann t tell 1 w con- 
ceive that to come from God, the bountiful Authoi of our being, 
which, if received for ti-ue, must overturn all the principles and 
foundations of knowledge he has given us ; render all our facul- 
ties useless ; whoDy destroy the most excellent part of his work- 
manship, our understandings."* 

* I canaot rsfrain from giving, upon tliis importmit subjeot, the paasf^ 
of the jK>u8si«KC -Sraw, oon'eeponding to that of Loeko, a passage which en- 
tirely accorde with the opimon whioh we Iiave elsewhere more than onoe ex- 
preBsed. Leibnitz hod even begun to (luestion the celebrated distinolioii, 
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I coiild wisli to be equally satisfied with Chapter XIX., 0% 
Mnikusiasm. But it seems to me that Locke has not sufficiently 



acan-d'mg to rmaon and aiime ivasoit .- " I find BouiBtliing to Temark on j-onr 
definition of thatwMcIi is above reaaoB, atleaatifyourelbrittothe rooeived 
naogo of tliia phroae ; for it Beams to me that, ftom tho maimer in wliicli this 
definiUonia worded, it iemnolitjo OGe-sidad. . . . lapplandymimiioliwhen 
jon wjsli to found foith upon roneon ; witJiont ttiia, why ehonld we prafbrtba 
Bible to tlio Alooran, <a to Bie undent boofa of llie Biahmins ) Tttifl onr 
tJieologiaca and other loomed men have reoognizad it, and it is this which 1i£b 
<ianBad ns to ha¥0 snch flae works on the truth of tha Chrislifm leligion, and 
BO luanj fine pcoofe whioli have been adyanood against pagans and other in- 
fidels, ancient and modern. Thoa learned pcreone have alwajs regaidod aa 
enspimns those who have pietondod tliat it is not necessary to trouUo ona'a 
self about j'eaaona and prooEi, when believing is a aubjeot of diaous^on; a 
thiug iniposeible, in iaoE, unlesB to believe aigniflea to retato or repeat, and to 
let pass, without troubling oursolvoa, aa many persons do, and as it la evon 
tha chai-nctcr of souio nations more than otbers. This is why aome Aristote- 
lian philoBophora of tha fifteenth, and Biiteenlh oantnriea, whose remains 
have siuce aubaiated . . . , hanng wished to auatain two oppo^te truths, tho 
■me philosophioal, tho other theological, tho last Gouneil of Latwan, Hndor 
Leo X., rightly opposed tbom. And a aimilar diaputa formerly aroao at Helm- 
stfdt between Hofitaian, tlie theologian, and HarUn, the pbilosophei ; but 
with this dilforonce, that tho philoaopher woald loooncilo philosopliy with 
revelation, whilst tho theologian would rejeot the uae of it. But Duke Julitis, 
the fonuder of the university, dodded for the philosopher, Jt ia tf na that in 
oitt times a p^'son of highest aminenoa hoa declared that, in regard to artialos 
of fiiith, it is neeesaary to shut tha ejea in order to see (daarly ; and Tertullian 
somewhere says; This ia true, foritia impoaaiblo ; itia to ha believed, for it 
ia an abaurdity. But if tba intention of thoae who expldn themaalves in this 
way is good, the expressions are idways extravagant, and may do harm. 
Faith is founded on moiiTea of balief, and on tho intamal graeo which imme- 
diately detarminaa tha mind. [This theolo^aal distinotion of Loibniti; is, at 
bottom, our philosophical distinction between apoutanaoua roaaon and re- 
fleetiva reason.] It muat be granted thai there are mfuiy judgments mo™ 
evident than those which depend upon these motives : some are more ad- 
vanced in tham than others, and there aj'e oven many persons who have 
never iuown, still leas have weighed them, and who, oonsoqueatJy, have not 
even what might be called a motive of belief. But the internal grace of the 
Holy Spirit immadiataly anppUaa it ... . It is true that 9od never gives it 
except when thUi which he eauaea to ha believed is fbuuded upon reason, 
othorwisa ho would destroy the means of knowing the truth ; but it ia not 
neooaaniy that aU thoae who have this divine feiti ahotild fenow those xaasona, 
and still leas that they should always have tham before their eyes ; otherwise 
simple people and idiots would navar have trna faith, and tha most enlight^ 
ened wonid not have it when they might have mMtnoed of it, for they can- 
not at all times recollect the reasons of belief. Tho c[uestion of tha use of 
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fathomed his subject, and that he rather made a satire than a 
philosopiiic description. 

What, in fact, is enthusiasm, according to IiOcke ? It is : 1st, 
the pi-etension of attributing to a privileged and personal revela- 
tion, to a divine illuminaljon made in our fa\oi sentiments which 
are peculiar to ourselves, and ■vshich ate often nothng but e\ 
Iravagancee ; 2d, the still more absuid pretension cf imposing 
upon others these imaginations as supenoi ordera invented with 
divine authority, §§ 5 and 6. These aie it is truL the foUies of 
enthusiasm; hut is enthusiasm nothing but this ' 

Locke has elsewhere cleai-ly seen that the evidence of demon- 
stvation is founded upon that of intuition. He has even said that 
in regai-d to these two kinds of evidence, the evidence of intuition 
is not only anterior to t'ne other, but that it is superior to it, tliat it 



rensonin thaology hns bs3n greatly nutated, nsmuoh 'bBtween the Socmiana 
and thoBo oalled Cntholioa in a more guaoral secBo, aa between the Keformera 
and the Hvangolioala . . , , Wo may aay, in general torniB, tlmt tie Sodnlans 
go too far in rejeoting every thing that ia not conformed to the order of na- 
ture, even wliilat they might not prove ita impossibility ; bnt their adTorsariea 
also BOmetimoa go too for, and pnsh myateiy ik fur as to the bordera of con- 
tradiotion, by whloh they do harm to the truth wJiioh they nndcrtake to de- 
thod How oan tiutli eBEabliah any thing that overtun^ a principle with- 
out whioh all belief, afllrmation, or denial would be vain ? Bnt it Beams 

to me that tliere remaina n qooation which the authors of wliom I have juBt 
apoken iiave not aufflraantly examined, whioh is this : Suppose that, on one 
hand, the literal sense of a text of Holy Scripture is fbmid, and Hiat, on tlio 
other, is found a great appearance of logical impossibility, or at least a rcoog- 
nized phyaieal impossibility, ia it more roosonahlo to rely upon the literal 
sense or the philoBophieal piinidple ? It is oertain that there are paaaogoa in 
wliioh wa find no difBonlty in departing fram tha letter, aa when . . . Hero 
oomo in the rules of intorprotniioa . . . The two anthers that I have jnel 
named (Videlins and Mnstana) dispute still in regard to the undertaking of 
Eokerman, who wished to damonatrate the Tiinity by reason, as Raymond 
Lully also had attempted before. But Hastens acknowledged wilJx auffii^ent 
&irneas that if the demonstration of the reformed author had been good and 
sound, he should have had nothing to say, and that he would have been right 
in maintmning that the light of the Holy Spirit conldbe illuminated by phl- 
loaophy." Leibnitz speaks with force in regard to ttie employment of raasou 
in theological qnesfions, such aa the aalvaUon of ps^ans, and that of infanta 
dying without baptism, and ho condudas thna : " Good proves to ua God ia 
more philantiiropio than men." 
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is the highest degree of knowledge. Chap. XVII. | 14. " In- 
tuitive knowledge is cei-tain, heyond al! douht, and needs no pro- 
bation, nor can have any ; this being the highest of all human 
cei-tainty. In this consists the evidence of all those maxims, 
which nobody has any doubt about, but every man (does not, as 
is said, only assent to, but) knows to be true as soon as ever they 
are proposed to his understanding. In the discovery of, and as- 
sent to these truths, there is no use of the discursive faculty, no 
need of reasoning, but they are known by a superior and highe 
degree of evidence. And such, if I may guess at things un- 
known, I am apt to think that angels have now, and the spirits of 
just men made perfect shall have, in a future state, of thousands 
of things, which now either wholly escape our apprehensions, or 
which, our short-sighted reason having got some famt glimpse of, 
we in the dark grope after." I accept this proposition, whether 
it accords or not, as the case may be, with the general s^tem of 
Locke I add thdt mtuitu e kn wledge mmanycasei for exam 
pie m regard to tune bpafl,e personal jdent ty the infinite all 
substantial esistentes as also the good and the beautiful his you 
know this peculiarity that it is f lunded nuthcr upon the sense^ 
nor upon the consoiousne s hut upon the reason which without 
the mtermediiton of reasoning attains its objects and conceives 
them With ceitamty Son it is an attiibute inherent in the 
reason to belies e in itself and fiom f hif is den; d f iith If then 
intuitive reason is above mduction and denionstiative reason, the 
faith of reason in itself in intuition is purer, more elevated thfm 
the faith of reason m itself in induction and in demonstration. 
Recollect, also that the truths which reason intuitively discovers 
are not aihitraiy, but necessary ; that they are not relative, but 
absolute the authonty of i-e^on is therefore absolute, and it is 
a chaiactei of f tith, attached to reason, to be absolute like reason. 
These ore the admnable characters of reason, and of the faith of 
reason m itself 

Tins IS not nil when we demand of the reason the source of 
this p-ii ' ff lutlior ty which distinguishes it, we are forced to 
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recognize that this reason is not ours, nor, consequently, is the 
authority which belongs to it ours. It is not in our power to 
make the reason ^ve us such or such a truth, or not to give them 
to us. Independently of our will, reason intervenes, and certmn 
conditions being fulfilled, suggests to us, I was going to say im- 
poses upon us, those truths. E«ason makes its appearance in us, 
though it is not ourselves, and can in no way be confounded with 
our personality.* Whence then comes this wonderful guest 
within us, and what is the prmciple of this reason which enlightens 
us without belonging to us? This principle is Qod,| the first 
and the last principle of every thing. When the reason knows 
that it comes from God, the faith which it had in itself increases, 
not in degree, hut in natwe, as much as, thus to speafe, as the 
eternal substance is superior to finite substance. Then there is a 
redoubUng of failh in the truths wbich the supreme reason re- 
veals to us in the midst of the shadows of tjme and in tKe limits 
of OTir feebleness. 

Behold, then, reason become to its own eyes divine in its prin- 
ciple. This state of reason which listens to itself and takes itself 
as the echo of God upon the earth, with the particular and ex- 
ti'aordinary characters which are attached to it, is what we call 
enthusiasm. The word sufficiently explains the thiag; enthu- 
siasm, as the bi'eath of God within us,J is immediate intuition op- 
posed to induction and demonstration, is primitive spontaneity op ■ 
posed to the tacdy development of reflection, is the apperception 
of the highest fiuths by reason in the greatest independence both 
of the senses and of our personality. Enthusiasm in its highest 
degree, and, thus to speak, in its crisis, belongs only to certiun m- 

* Sea first volume of tliie Series, IntrodacliM to the SUloi-y tf J'MwwpAj, 
Leotnras 6 and 6, and lat Ssriee, passim. 

t Firat volnme of this Series, Laoturea 5 and fl, and Ist Series, Vol. 2, Leo- 
toresTandS, 6oS,th«jinmnpleqfneiietsarytfvi}vi) LecturslB, G^Suprin- 
dple of &i isliii^vl ; Lecture 23, (fad, ^ pnaaple of t/ie idra, of tKe gooA: 
Vol. S, Opening ^courie, p. Bl. 

X Onenthusinsmjlsl Series, Vol. 2, Lecture 13, p. IS8 ; 2d Seiiea, Vol. 1, 
lecture G, etc. 
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dividuals, and to them only in certain circumstances ; but in its 
most feeble degree, entbiiaaam does not belong to sucb or such 
an individual, to such, or such an epoch, but to bunwm nature, in 
all men, in all conditions, and almost at every hour. It is enthu- 
siasm wMcli makes spontaneous oonviolaons and revoluliont, in 
small as well as great, in heroes and in the feeblest wjman En 
thusiasm is the poetic spiiit in all things ; and the poetii, spitit 
thanks to God, does not belong exclusively to poets ; it has been 
given to all men in some degree, more or leas pure, more oi less 
elevated ; it appears especially in certain men, and in ccitan mo- 
ments of the Ufe of these men, who are the poets par excellence. 
Enthuaasm also makes religions ; for every religion supposes two 
tilings ; that the truths it proclaims are absolute truths, and that 
it proclaims them in the name of God himself, who reveals them 
to it. 

Thus far all is well ; we are still witliin the bounds of reason, 
for it is reason which is the foundafioa of faith and enthusiasm, 
of heroism, of poetry and reJigion ; and when the poet and the 
priest repudiate reason in the name of faitb and entliusiasm, they 
do nothing else, whether they know it or are ignorant of it, — and 
it is the affair neither of poets nov priests to render an account of 
what they do,- — they do, I say, nothing else than put one mode 
of reason above tlie other modes of this same reason ; for if im- 
mediate intuition ia above reasoning, it none the less belongs to 
reason : we in vain try to repudiate reason, we always use it. 
Enthusiasm is a rational fact which has its place in the order of 
natural facls and in the history of the human mind ; only tliis fact 
is extremely delicate, and enthuaasra may easily turn it info folly. 
We are here upon the doubtful border between reason and ex- 
travagance. This is the legitimate, universal, and necessary prin- 
ciple of religions, a principle which must not be confounded with 
the aberrations which may con-upt it. Thus disengaged and elu- 
cidated by analysis, philosophy ought to recognize it, if it wishes 
to recognise all the essential facts, all the elements of reason and 
humanity. 

17* 
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Behold now where error cominenoes. Euthusiasm is, I repeM, 
this spontaneous intuition of truth by reason, as independent as 
possible of personahty and the senses. But it often happens that 
the senses and personahty are iatroduced into inspiration itself, 
and with it mingle details whioh are material, arbitrary, false, and 
ridiculous It also happens that tho'ie who participate, in a su- 
penor degree, in this revelation of God, made to all men by 
leason and by tmth, imagine that it belongs to themselves, that 
it has been relused to otherib, not only m this same degree, but 
totally and absolutely they institute in their minds, to their ad- 
vantage, a sort of privilege of mspiration ; and as in inspiration 
we fpel the duty of submitting ourselves to the tnxtlis which it 
reveals to us, and the sacied mission of pioclairaing them and of 
spi-eading them, we often go so far '& to supp se thit it is a3so a 
duty for us, w^hile submitting ourselves to its truths to subject 
others to them, to impose on them these tiiitbs not in vutue of 
our power and of our personal iUumraitiou but in Mitue of the 
superior power from wh ch emanates all inspiration on our 
knees before the principle of our enthusiasm and oui faith, we also 
wish to make others bow to the same principle, and to make them 
adore and serve it for the same reason that we adore and serve it 
ourselves.* Hence religious authority ; hence also tyranny. We 
begin by believing in special revelations made in our favor, and 
end by regarding ourselves as delegates of God and providence, 
chaiged not only to enlighten and save docile soiUs, to enlighten 
and save, whether they ai'e willing or not, those who would resist 
the truth and God. 

But the folly and the tyranny, which are often derived, I 
grant, from the principle of inspiration, because we are feeble, 
and consequently exclusive, and therefore intolerant, are essen- 
tially distinct from this principle. We may and should honor 
this principle, and at the same time condemn its aberrations. In- 
stead of this, Locke confounds tlie abuse of the principle, the 

* Sse espeoifllly, Jst fiorii^s, Vol. 2, Lcotnro 10, Of mysticism, etc. 
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extravagant enthusiasm, peculiar to some men, with the principle 
itself, true enthusiasm, which has been given in some degree to 
all men. la all enthusiasm he sees only a disordered movement 
of imagination, and everywhere applies himself to erecting bai-ri- 
ers to passing beyond the circle of authetiljc and legitimately 
interpreted passages of holy books. I approve of this prudence, 
admit it at all times, and prize it much more still when I think of 
the extravagances of puiitan enthusiasm, the spectacle of which 
Locke had under his eyra ; but prudence should not degenerate 
into injustice. What would the sensualistic school say if, by pm- 
dence also, idealism should wish to suppress the senses on ac- 
count of the excesses to which they might lead and often do 
lead, or reasoning, on account of the sophisms which it engen- 
ders ? It is necessary to be wise with measure, sobrie sapere ; 
it is necessary to be wise within the limits of humanity and na- 
ture ; and Locke was wrong in considering enthusiasm much less 
in itself than in ils consequences, and in its foolish and mournful 
consequences. 

There folloi,TS Chap. XX., On iJie Causes of Err m: Nearly all 
those which Locke signalized had been already recognized before 
him ; they are : 1st, want of proofs ; 2d, want of ability to use 
them; 3d, ivant of will to use them; 4th, many measur 
probability, which Locke reduces to the fourfollowing ; 1st, prop- 
ositions that ai-e not in themselves certsun and evident, bul 
doubtful aud false, taken up for prmciplea ; 2d, received hypoth( 
ses ; 3d, predominant passions or inclinations; 4th, authority. 
This chapter of Locke may be read with profit; I wisb to dwell 
only upon the last paragraph, thus entitled : §18: "Men not in 
so many errors as is imagined." I confess that the title of tins 
chapter singularly pleased me, on account of the optimism which 
yon know I cherish. I hoped to find in the good and wise 
Locke these two propositions wliich are so dear to me : first, that 
men do not believe in error so much as in truth, and that there 
is no error in which there is not some truth. Far from this, I 
perceived that Locke made an apology for humanity, in respect 
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to eiTOr, very unfavorable to it. Acuoixling to Locke, if men arc 
not BO foolish as they appear to be, it is because they put very 
little faith in the foolish opinions with whicii they seem to be 
penetrated, which they follow only from habit, excitement, or in- 
terest. "They are resolved to stick to a party that education or 
interest has engaged them in ; and these, like the common sol- 
diers of an army, siow thdr courage and warmth as their leaders 
direct, without ever so much as examining or knowing the cause 
they contend for. .! ... It is enough for a man to 
obey his leaders, to have his hand and his tongue ready for the 
support of the common cause, and thereby approve himself to 
those wko can give him credit, preferment, or protection in that 
society." Hei-e, again, Locke suffered himself to be troubled 
by the spectacle of his times, when, in the midst of so many foh 
lies, there might have been some dissemblers ; but all were nol 
and could not be so. I grant that, in revolutionary times, 
bition often takes the standard of extravagances in which it can- 
not believe, in order to lead the crowd ; but ambition must 
be calumniated. All is in all in humanity, and one can be at the 
same time both veiy ambitious and very sincere, Cromwell, for 
example, was, in my opbion,* a Puritan sincere even to fanati- 
cism, and greedy of domination even to hypocrisy ; and yet the 
hypocrisy is in him more doubtful and obscure than fanaticism. 
Probably it only led him to exE^gerate the opinions which were 
in his heart, and to arouse the passions which he shared himself. 
His tyranny is not a pi-oof of the imposture of his republican ar- 
dor. There are times when the most popular cause has need of 
a master, and when the good sense which recognizes the neces- 
sity, and the genius which feels its own foi-ce, eaaly impel an 
ardent soui to arbitrary power, -vvithoiit indicating an excess of 
selfishness. Pericles, Cfesar, Cromwell, and otters still, might 
have very sincerely loved equahty in the midst of a dictatorship, 

* This opinion ooncoming the Einacritj of the fanaticism of CroiDwell, 
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There is, perhaps, now in the world a man whose ambition is the 
last hope of the counti7 which he has twice saved,* and which 
aloae he can save again hy applying a firm hand. But let ns 
leave great men, who, in expiation of their superiority and their 
glory, are condemned not to be comprehended ; let us leave the 
chiefs, let us come to the multitude : there, the explanation of 
Locke falls of itself. In fact, we can espldn, up to a certain 
point, the foolish optnions of some men by the interest which 
they have m. simulating those of the masses upon whom they 
wish to support themselves ; but the masses cannot receive false 
opinions by imposture, for apparently they do not wish to de- 
ceive themselves. No, it is not thus that error and humanity 
can be justified. Their tnie apology is that which I have so 
many times g^ven, and which I will not cease to repeat, that 
there is co complete en'or in an intelligent and rational being. 
Men, individuals and nations, men of genius and ordinaiy men, 
yield to many errors Avithout doubt, and attach themselves to 
them, but not on account of that which maJces them errors, but 
on account of the part of truth whiclti is in them. Examine at 
bottom all celebrated en-ors, political, religious, philosophical; 
there is not one which has not a considerable portion of ti-uth in 
it, and it is by this truth that it has been able to find credence in 
the minds of great men who have introduced it upon the stage of 
the world, and in the minds of the multitude who have followed 
these great men. It is the truth joined to the error which ^ves 
the force of error, which produces it, sustains it, spreads it, ex- 
plwns it, and excuses it ; and errors succeed each otlier in the 
world only by carrying with them, and ofieiiiig, as it were, for 
their i-ansom, so many truths which, piercing through the clouds 
which envelop them, enlighten and guide the human race. 
Thus I entirely approve the title of the paragraph of Locke, but 
1 reject its development.! 

* Allusion to Boliviir. 

+ I Hm again happy to < 

great Kithority of Ijoibni 
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The XXI. and last chapter contaiDs a dmsion of s 
physics, praotics, and logic or grammai-, Locke here under- 
stands by physics, tte nature of things, not only the nature of 
bodies, but of minds, God and tte soul; it is the ancient physics 
and the modern ontology. I have nothing to say of tliis division, 
except that it is very old, evidently arbiti-aiy and auperOcial, and 
mach inferior to the celebrated division of Bacon, reproduced by 
d'Alembert. I have difficulty in persuading myself that the au- 
thor of this pai'Sgraph could have known the division of Bacon. 
I i-athei' see in this, as in tlie third book on signs and words, a 
recollection of the i-eading of Hobbes. 

Wo have now arrived at the end of this long analysis of the 
fourth book of the Essay on ike Ktiman Undm-standiw/. I have 
followed, step by step, chapter by chapter, aJl the important 
propositions contained in this fourth book, as I have done in re- 
gard to the thii'd, in regai-d to the second, and in regai'd to the 
first. Nevertheless, I should not give you a complete view of 
the Essay on the Human Understanding, if I did not exhibit to 
you some theories which are scattered throughout the work of 
Locke, but have an intimate relation to tlie general spirit of his 
system, and have acquired in the sensualistic school an immense 
authority. It has therefore appeared to me proper to reserve 
these diverae theories for a particular examination : I propose to 
make them known to you and to discuss them in the neut lecture, 
which will be the last of this year, and will contaia my definite 
judgment in regard to the philosophy of Locke. 



whioh you render to the human race does not tiim to itn eredit, and men 
would be mueh. more excusable in sincerely following their opimons than in 
oounterfaidng them by considerations of inteiest. Perhaps, however, there 
is mora Biiioerity in ihct than yon seem willing to nudai^tsod ; for, without 
any kaowledgo of the oausa, they may come to esenase impliidt Guth 'bj snh- 
mitfing themaelvas gonamlly and blindly, but often in good feith, to the 
judgments of others, whor.e authority they have once reoogoized. It is true 
thnt the inteisst they find in it often contributes to this Enbmission ; but Xioa 
does not hinder opinion being formed." 
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ESSAY, LE5EKTY. SOUL. GOD. CONCLUSION. 

ExaminKtioii of three iinpoi'taiit HieorleB wtidi iiro found in. tlia Essay on tlie 
Biaaan Jhuknt<mdimg ; let, Tkoorj of Liberlj; that it indinea to &Ml- 
ism. 2tl, Theorj of the mture of tho Soul : that it inclines to mntBrialiBm. 
8d, Theory of tho exietonoB of God: that it rohes nlmost esclnaively on 
prooGi boiTowed fkita ttie BeoBihle world.— EeeapitnWoQ of all the lec- 
tures on the Miag on the Swman Viidsi-eianding ; Of the merits and defects 
whioli have been pointed out. — Of ths spirit which has guided tJiis exam- 
ination of Locke. — Condnslon. 

The theories whicli I must to day pieaent to } oe ue those of 
liberty, of the soul, and of Gid I ivill unfold to you these thiee 
theories in the same ordei in w!uL.h tliey «e found m the jEsssj/ 
on the Human, UndersiandiiK/ 

In order that you may cleaily understand the true character 
of Locke's theory of Libeity, some preliminaiy explamtiiii^ are 
indispensable * 

All the facts which cau fall undei the cotLiciousnpat f man 
and Tindii the lefl ction of the philosophei aie lesohed into 
three fundamental facts Tvhieh contam all the othere thipe facta 
which n thout donbt m reahty aie never solitary but which aie 
not the less distinct and which a suupulous analyst'! must 
discern without dividing them m the complex phenomenon of 
mtellectuil 1 fe These thiee facts are lojeel Ui thu k to act 



* Ou the tj-ue notio i of hhortj, ace 1st Series, Vol. 1, Comse of 181B, 
lect ues as Ti d '>4 p ISB and Course of ISIT, Lecture S3 ; Vol. S, 3d Part^ 
Lei-tnte 18 oul lectiro 20; Vol. 3, Lecture 1, Locke, p. 71, Lecture 3, Ojij- 
rft2;n(!, p, 149, etc. ; Vol. 4, Lectnvc 2S, jfii!'a& o/ .ffittd, p. Bil-Sr*. Tliisliist 
passage ooutnins, with the other, Buffidently developed, id! onv doctrine on 
human liberty. 
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I open a book and I read ; let lis decompose this fajit, and in 
it we shall find three elements.* 

Suppose that I do not see the letters of which each page is 
composed, the shape and the order of these letters ; it is very 
evident that I will not comprehend the sense which usage has 
attached to these letters, and that thus I shall not read. To see, 
then, is here the condition of reading. On the other hand, to 
see is not sljll to read ; for tl 1 tt rs b mg thing would 

be done if the intelligence w t dded to th ise of sight 

in order to comprehend th gmfi t f th 1 tiers placed 
before my eyes. 

Behold then two facts 1 1 tl ost p fi al analysis 
immediately discerns in read git m tig te tl characters 
of these two facts. 

Am I the cause of vision d g If n,ton? Have 
I the consciousness of being the cause of this phenomenon, of 
beginning it, of contimung it, of interrupting it, of augmenting it, 
of diminishing it, of mEuntaining it, and of abolishing it as I 
please? I will take other examples more striking. Suppose I 
press upon a sharp instniment ; a pdnful sensation follows. I 
approach a rose ; an agreeable sensation succeeds. la it I who 
produce these two phenomena ? can I make them cease ? do the 
sufliiring and enjoyment come and go at my bidding 1 No ; I am 
subject to the pleasure as well as to the pain ; both come, suh- 
wst, disappear, without the concurrence of my will ; finally, sen- 
sation is a phenomenon marked in the eyes of my consciousness, 
with the incontestable character of nece^ity. 

Let us examine the chai-acter of the other fact which sensation 
precedes and does not constitute. When the sensation is accom- 
plished, the intelligence applies itself to this sensation, and first 
it pronounces that this sensation has a caiise, the sharp instru- 
ment, the rose, and to return to our example, the lettere placed 

* We have alreiidj elioson this esample in the SxmnmaMon of ike Leo^rei 
cfif. Lsromigwire, FTtUosiipJAcal Fragmsnts, in order to untliorize the (tis- 
tlnotion hero established. 
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before my eyes : this is tlie fiist judgment which, the inteOigence 
passes. Befddes, as soon as the sensation has been referred 
by lie intelligence to an external cause, to wit, the letters and 
the words which they form, this same intelligence conoeiyes the 
sense of these letters and of these words, and judges that the 
propositions which these words form are true or false. The in- 
telligence, therefore, judges that the sensation has a caiise; but, 
I ask you, could it judge the contrary ? No, the intelligence can 
no more judge that this sensation has not a cause, than it was 
possible for the sensation to exist or not to exist when the sharp 
instrument was in the wound, or the rose under the nose, or the 
book before my eyes. And not only does the intelligence 
necessai'ily judge that the sensation is related to a cause, but il. 
judges quite as necessarily that the propositions, contiuned in the 
lines pereeived by the eye, are true or false : for example, that 
two and two make four, and not five, etc. I ask again whether 
it is in the power of the intelligence to judge at will that such an 
action of whicli the book speaks !S good or bad, that such a form 
which it deseiibes is beautiful or ugly? In nowise. Doubtless 
different intelligences, or the same intelligence at different mo- 
ments of its exercise, will often pass very different' judgments in 
regard to the same thing; often it will be deceived; it will 
judge that which is true to be false ; that which is good to be 
bad; that which is beautiful to be ugly, and the reciprocal : but 
at the moment when it judgra that a proportion is true or false, 
that an act is good or bad, that a foim is beautiful or ugly, at 
that moment it is not in the power of the intelligence to pass 
another judgment than that whicli it passes; it obeys laws 
which it his not made it yields to mot ves which detei-mme it 
without imj cononn'ODce of the i ill In a word the pln,nomc 
non of intelligence, to compiehend to judge to know to thmk 
whatevet name may be given to it la marked by the sime 
charactei of necessity as the phenomenon ot sensibility If then 
the sensibility and tlie mtelhgence are under the empire ot 
necesiaty, it is not in Ihem, assuredly, that we must seek for liberty. 
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Where shall we seek it? We must find it in the third fact 
mingled with the otlier two, which we have not yet analyzed, or 
we shall find it nowhere, and Kherty is only a chimera. 

To sec and feel, to judge aad compreliend, do not eshaust the 
complex fact suhmitted to our analysis. If I did not look at the 
lettors of this book, should I see them, or at least should I see 
them distinctly? If, seemg these letters, I paid no attention to 
them, would I comprehend them ? No, certai ly N what 
is it to pay attention, to consider any thing? It is th t feel 
nor to comprelieud ; fov to look is not to p if tl o gan 

ofyision is wanting or is unfaithful ; to ^v att t t to 

comprehend ; it is certainly an indispensahl nd t n hut not 
always a sufBdient reason ; it is not sufficient ti h att nt e to 
the exposition of a problem in order to resolve it ; and attention 
no more contains the underetanding* than it is contiuned in the 
sensibility. To be attentive is a new phenomenon which it is 
impossible to confoiind with the first two, although it is contin- 
ually mingle with them, and with them completes the total fact 
of which, we wish to render an account to ourselves. 

Let us examine the character of this third fact, the phenome- 
non of activity. Let lis first distinguish diffei-ent sorts of actions. 
There are actions which man does not relate to himself, although 
he may be the theatre of them. Others may tell us that we 
perform these actions ; we, ourselves, know nothing of them ; 
they are perfoimed in us; we do not perform them. In lethargy, 
in i«al or airtificial sleep, in delirium, we execute a multitude of 
movements which resemble actions, which are actions even, if 
you please, but actions which present the following; chai-acters : 

We liave no consciousness of tiiem even at tlie moment wlien 
we appear fo he performing them ; 

We have no remembrance of having performed them ; 

Consequently, we do not refer them to ourselves, neither while 
we are performing them, nor after having perfonned them ; 

* .See tlie I'hUosopJiieal Fngmerds, SsawMiaiion qfHie Zfckiits M. Zatvmi- 
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Consequently, sgam, they do not belong to us, and we no move 
impute them to ourselves than to our neighbor or to an inhabitant 
of another world. 

But are there no other actions than these ? I open this hook, 
I look at tbe letters, I give my attention to them ; these are 
certainly actions also: do they resemble the preceding? 

I open this book ; am I conscious of doing it ? yes. 

This action being done, have I a i-emenibrance of it ? yes. 

Do I refer tliis action to myself as having done it ? yes. 

Am I convinced that it belongs to me ? Coiild I impute it to 
such or such another pereon as well as to myself, or am I not 
alone and exclusively responsible in my own eyes ? Here I again 
answer to myself, yes 

Finally, at the moment m which I perform this action, have I 
not, with the ton^cion'.ne'.s of performing it, the CMiscioiisness of 
being able not to peilorm it ' When I open this book, have I 
not the consciousness of opening it, and the consciousness of 
being ahle not to open it ' When I look, do I not know at the 
same time that I am looking, and that I am able not to look? 
When I give my attention, do I not know that I am giving it, 
and that I am able not to ^ve it? Is not this a fact which 
each of iis can repeat as many times as he pleases and on a 
thousand occasions ? And is not this a universal belief of the 
human i-ace? Let us generalize and say that there are move- 
ments and actions which we do with the double consciousness of 
doing and of being able not to do them. 

An actioa which is done with the, consciousness of being able 
not fo do it, IS what men have called a fi-ee action ; for there is 
no longer m it the character of necessity. In the phenomenon 
of sensation I could not avoid enjoying when joy fell under my 
consciousnes'! I could not avoid suffering when it was pain; I 
had the oonsciousness of feeling with the consciousness of ina- 
bility nrt to feel In the phenomenon of intelligence, I could 
not ivo d judging that two and two make four ; I had the con- 
sciousness of thinlong this and that, with the consciousness of 
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being unable not to think it. lu cei-tajn movements, again, 1 
had so little consciousness of being able not to perform them, ttat 
I had not even the consciowsneas of performing them at the mo- 
ment when I performed them. But in a very great number of 
cases, I do certain acts with the consciousness of doing them 
and of being able not to do them, of being able to suspend them 
or to continue them, to finish them or to abolish them. Tins is 
hss of e T real acts ; th > y n merows : but although 

the e si uld be but one of tl tbi would be sufScient to 

Btteot n ma a special po 1 b tj L berty belongs neither 
to tl sens bd ty nor to tl mt 11 g n it belcaiga to the 
act vity and only to a&ts i hi I w p -f m with the conscious- 
ness of pe fo ming them and f b abl not to perform them. 

After having stated the free act, it is necessary to analyze it 
more attentively. 

The free act is a phenomenon which contains many different 
elements mingled together. To act freely is to perfoi-m an aefioii 
with the consoioiisnesa d being able not to perfoim it : now, to 
perform an action with the consciousness of being able not to 
perform it, supposes a choice of doing it or of not doing it; to 
commence an action, being able at the same time not to com- 
mence it, is choosing to commence it ; to continue it, being able 
to suspend it, is choosing t« continue it ; to cany it on to the 
end, being able to abandon it, is choosing to accomplish it. But 
to choose supposes motives for choiccj motives for doing, this 
action, and motives for not ddng it, that these different motives 
are known, and that these are preferred to those. Whether 
these motives are passions or ideas, errors or truths, this or that, 
is of little consequence ; what is important, is to Imoiv what is 
here the faculty in play, that is, what knows these motives, what 
prefei-s the one to the othei- ; what judges that one is preferable 
to the other; for this is to prefer. And what knows, what 
judges, if it is not the intelligence ? The intelligence is then the 
faculty that prefers. Bnt in order to prefer some motives tw 
otWs, to judge tliat some are preferable io others, it is no£ 
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iiece&saiy merely fo know thesH different motnes it is necessaiy 
tr compare them and we gh them it i^ necessary to dehb«rate 
and conclude And what is dehberiting ' It js noth ng else 
than eiamimug witli doubt apprpciiting the relatue gojdaess of 
difti, ant motai-es without peicemng it by thit evidence wli eh 
Jtoidfts. the judgment the conviction the piefeieni-e Butwliil 
IS it that eximines what is it that doubts what is it thjf con 
elude ' Eude itlj the intelligence that iame mtelligenoe which 
subsequently -ifter hwmg passed several provisional judgments, 
wiliabiogite all these judgments will judge that they are less 
true less leasonable than t.uch -mother and will pats this last 
judgment that is will conclude that i again will prefer after 
having deliberated It is fiom (he infelli|,eiice that the phenom 
Uion uf pieference and the othei phenomena whieh supjjose it 
ipiing Thu fai ne aie still in the sphere of intellgence and 
not m that of Motion \ssuredly intelligence his its conditions 
no DiiP esamiues who does n t wiaji to examme and the will 
mtenenes m dehbeiation hut it is the simple condition it ib not 
the baas of the phenomenon ; for, if it is true that, without the 
faculty of willing, every examination and every deliberation is im- 
posable, it is also true that the faculty itself which examines and 
which deliberates, and which passes a judgment, suspenave or 
decisive, is the intelligence. Deliberation, conclusion, or prefer- 
ence, are then purely intellectual facts. Let us pursue our 



We have conceived different motives for doing or not doing an 
action. We have deliberated upon these motives, and we have 
preferred some of them to others ; we have concluded to do it 
rather than not to do it ; but to conclude to do it and to do it arc 
not the same thing, Whentheintelligencehasjudged it necessary 
to do this or that, from such or such motives, it remains to pass 
on to action, at first to resolve, to say to itself, not I ought to do, 
but I will to do. But the faculty which says I ought to do, is not 
and cannot be the faculty which says I will to do, I take the resolu- 
tion to do. Here the part of the intelligence ceases. I ought to 
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do is a judgment ; I will to do is not a judgment. Behold then a 
new clement, which must not he confounded with the preceding ; 
this element is the will. Just now we were at the point of judg- 
ing and of knowing ; now we are at the point of willing. I say 
willing, ^nd not domg ; for, as ji\dg^ng that it is necessary to do 
any thing is not willing to do it, so to will to do any thing is not 
doing it. To will to do is an act, not a judgment, but an act en- 
tirely infernal. It is evident that this act is not an action prop- 
erly so called ; in order to arrive at action, it is neoessaiy to pass 
from the sphere of the will to that of the external world, in whieh 
the action is definitively accomplished which at firet you conceived, 
deliberated upon, and preferred, which afterwai'ds you willed, 
and which must bo executed. If there were no exterior world, 
there would he no terminated action ; and not only is it neceasaiy 
that there should be an exterior world, but it is necessary that 
the power of willmg, which we recognized after the power of com- 
prehending and of jud^ng, should be connected with aiiothei- 
power, with a physical power which may serve it in reaching the 
exteinal woild. Suppose that the will is not connected with the 
organization, there is no longer any bridge between the will and 
the external world, there is no external actJon posable. The 
physical power necessary to action, is the organization ; and in 
this orgamzation it is recognized tliat the musculai- system is the 
special mstvument of the will. Take away the muscular system, 
there is no more effort posable, consequently there is no locomo- 
tion, no movement possible, and if there is no movement possible, 
there is no exterior action possible. Thus, in order to resume, the 
total action wliich we were to analyze is resolved into thi-ee per- 
fectiy distinct elements : 1st, the intellectual element, which is 
composed of the knowledge of motives for or against, of delibera- 
tion, of preference, of choice; 2d, the voluntary element, which 
consists neither more nor less in the resolution to do ; 3d, the 
physical element, or external action. 

The question now is, to which of these three elements does 
liberty precisely belong, that is, the power of doing with the con- 
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3 of being able not to do. Does this power of doing, 
with the consciousness of being able not to do, belong to tlie first 
element, the intellectual- element of free action ? No, for we are 
not mastei-s of our preference ; we prefer such a motive to such 
another, the /or or the ffljajiwi, according to our inteUectual na- 
ture, which has its necessary laws, without haying the conscious- 
ness of being able to prefer or to judge othenrise, and even with 
the consciousness of not being able to prefer and to judge other- 
wise than we do. It is not theu iu this element that we must 
seek libei-ty. Neither is it in the third element, ia the physical 
action ; for this element supposes the exteraal world, an oi^ani- 
aation which corresponds with it, and in this organiaation a mus- 
cular system, healthy and suitable, without which the physiciJ 
action is impossible. When we accomplish it, we have the con- 
sciousness of acting, but under the condition of a theatre of which 
we have not the disposal, and under the condition of instrumeula 
of which we can but poorly dispose, which we cannot recover if 
they escape us, and which may escape us at every moment, nor 
repair if tiiey become deranged and betray us, and which betray 
us very often, and obey their own laws, over which we have no 
power, and which even we scarcely know ; whence it follows that 
we do not act here with the consciousness of being able to do' 
the contrary of that which we do. It is then no more to the 
third than to the fii-st element that liberty belongs ; it can then 
be only in the second, and it is there, in fact, that wc encounter it. 
Neglect the first and the third element, the judgment and the 
physical action, attach yourself to the second element, to the will ; 
analysis discovers in this angle element two terms still, a special 
act of willing, and the power of willing to which we refer it.. 
This act is an effect by a relation to the power of witling, which 
is its cause ; and this cause, in order to produce its effect, has no 
need of another theatre, of another instrument than itself.* It 
produces it directly, without intermediation and without condition^ 

• Oil ti^' ' ™BeDti«l point, sec Isl Scrloa, Vol. i, Lecture IB, ]). oio, oto. 
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Gonfjuues it and consummates it, or suspends it and modifies it, 
creates it entirdy or destroys it entirely ; and at tiie moment even 
when it exercises itself by such a special act, we have the con- 
sciousness, that it could exercise itself by a special act entirely 
contrary, without being thereby exhausted ; so that after having 
changed its acts ten times, a hundred times, the faculty would 
remain iutegi-ally the same, inexhaustible and identical with itself, 
in the perpetual variety of its applications, being always able to 
do what it does not do, and not to do what it does. Here in all 
ite plenitude is the character of liberty. 

Should the entire worid be wanting to the will, if the organi- 
zation and musculai- system remained, the will would still he 
able to produce muscular effoi-t, and consequently a scnable fact, 
although this fact would not pass beyond the limits of the organi- 
zation ; this was perfectly established by M. de Biran,* who placed 
the type of causality, of the will and of liberty, in the phenomenon 
of muscular effort. But whilst with him I cheerfully gi-ant that 
in muscular effort, in the consciousness of this effort and of the 
sensation which accompanies it, we find the most eminent and the 
most easily appreciable type of oiu- causative power, voluntaiy 
and free, I say that this is hut an exterior and derivative type, 
and not the primitive and essential type ; or M. de Biran ought to 
have carried his theory so far as to say, that where tliere is ab- 
senceor paraly^s of muscles, there can never be causation, voli- 
tion, active and free phenomenon. Now, I maintain the contrary ; 
I afaintain that if the exterior world be taken away, and the mus- 
cular and locomotive system also, and if there remained to man, 
with a purely nervous organization, an intelligence capable of 
conceiving motives, of deliberating, of preferring, and of choosing, 
there woidd remain to him the power of willing, which would 
still be exercised in special acts, in volitions, in which would be 
visible the proper causality and freedom of the will, although 
these effects, these free volitions would not pass beyond the ia- 

* Bee Lecture 10; micl Worlia of M.deBh-au, pass™. 
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tenml world of tlie will ilthiu^h tliej would have no counter- 
stroke in the oigauization through the muscular system, and 
would not produce tlie phenoniL.non of effort, an internal phe- 
nomenoa without doubt in relation to the interior world, but itself 
external in relation to the will. Thus, suppose I will to move 
my arm without being ahle for want of muscles, there will stUl 
be in this : 1st, the act of willing to move my arm, a special voK- 
tion; 2d, the general power of willing, which is the direct cause 
of this volition; there wDl then be the cause and the effect; 
there will he consciousness of this effect and of this cause, of an 
action caused and of (in internal causative force, sovereign in its 
own world, in the world of will, though it might be absolutely 
unable to pass to external action, because the muscular and loco- 
motive system were wanting to it. 

The theory of M. de Biran considers the free act only in its ex- 
ternal manifestation, in a remarkable feet without doubt, but 
which itself supposes the fact quite as profound and intimate, the 
fact of wilhng with ila ini mediate and proper effect. Here, in my 
opinion, is the primitive type of liberty, and this is the entire con- 
clusion of this analyas too long for its place, and too brief in itself 
in order not to be still very large.'^ When we seek freedom in 
an act, we may be deceived in two ways : 



* ^hiffnteiiis PltUosopliu/TieSt prefhce of tJifl £r&t fldition. It is a fyet, that 
in the midst of tlis movameiitB vhioh exteiior a^ciita dotermiixe in m, iu 
spite of nil, tvehavc the power of taking the first atop of n, difforeut move- 
ment, iirat of oonodviog it, then of deliherating whetlier we ■wilj oxennte it, 
fiiuill; thnt of resolving and pueaiug \a the ozeoution of It, of commencing 
this exBOiitiou, of oontLnning or euspecdlng it, of nooomplisliiiig or orreRting 
it, and always of being master of it. Tlie fkotia oertain, andwlintia not leas 
certjJnia, tJiat the morcmont eseoiited. ontheee conditions tatea in. ourejea 
a new character ; we impute it to onraelves, we refer it da au effect to our- 
selvoa, considering onrselves then as the cimae of it, Tliis is for us the or j^ 
of the notion of oarse, not of an abBtraet ciiUBO, bat of a personnl cansa, of 
ourselves. 'The proper oharaoter of the (wa is cansolitj or will, since \¥e refer 
to onrselves, And impute only to onrselves, that which wo cauac, and that wQ 
cause onl)' what we will . . . Wa must not confound the willortheiiilsmal 
Cftuenlitj which, prodneos at first effects, Uiat ore iatamal as well as tlieic cause, , 
withtlioeicternal instruments ofthia causality, which, as instnunents, appear 

Vol. II. 18 
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Either we seek it in the intellectual element of the act, the 
consciousness of the motives, the deliberatioa, the preference, the 
choice, and then we cannot find it ; for it is evident that the dif- 
ferent motives for or against command the intelligence, which is 
not free to judge this or that, to prefer this to that ; we do not 
find hberty in the iiiteilectual part of the action, and we therefore 
say that there is no liberty, and doubtless it is not there, but it 
m y b 1 wh 

k hi ti th phy I 1 m t of the act, and we 

d t fi d t th t 1 ast -ta tlj d we are tempted k> 

Id tl t lib ty hut d t hich sometimes takes 

pi d I h tJ f rth f th tm does not take place, 

d p dmg phy 1 d t t I ■ internal ; we herein 

f th p p d fund m tal power of human 



also to produce effects, but witliont lioing the trao cause of tbom. When I 
strike one boll (igmnat another, it ia not the ball which really cauBcs the move- 
ment which it impreesee, for this movement has been impreKsed npon it by 
the maaolas, wMoh, ia our organization, are at the Bervioe of the will. Prop- 
erly speaking, these actions are only effeeta joined to oaoli other, flltamately 
seeming to be canses withont actually being so, and nil being referable as 
eSbots, more or l^s remote, to the will as fliet enuse. Do we search for the 
primitive notion of oawsoin tbe action of the ball npon the ball, aa was dona 
before Hniiie, or of the hand upon the ball, or of the first iiinsoleB 'npou their 
extremities, or even in the action of the will npon the mnsolea, as M. de Biran 
didi Wedonotfludltinanyoftheso eaBea,notevoiiinthelast; foritispos- 
wblo that there might be a paralysis of the mnaoles, which would deprive the 
will of its power over them, which would render it unproductive, incapable of 
being a eanse, and, consequently, of Buggesting the notion of it. But, that 
wliioh paralysis cannot destroy, is tlie nclion of tlio will upon itself, the pro- 
dnotiou of aroaolntion,tliat is, a oaasstioo wholly spiritual, a primitive type 
of tlie oauaality of which all 1^ exterior aodoas, eommeuoing willi muscular 
effort, and endhig with the movement of the ball against the ball, ore only tho 
mere or less imperfbet symliols. The first cause for us, tlicn, is the trill, 
whose first affect ie a volition. This la the source, at once the highest and the 
purest, of the notion of cause, which is there confbuniKed with that of peiaon- 
(dlty, . . The phenomenon of will presentH the following momenta : 1st, Copre- 
datsrmine an act to be done; 2d, to deliberate; 3d, to form a resolution. 
Ifwe take notice of the operation, we shall find that it ia the raason which 
oonstitutea the first cntii-e, and even the second ; for it is tlie reason which 
deliberatee: but it is not the reason wMoli resolves and determines." 
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If we wish to refer these two sorts of errors to their most gen- 
eral causes, that is, to consider them in regard to method, we may 
say that they consist, the first, in seeliing the phenomenon of lib- 
erty in the antecedent of this phenomenon, to wit, the intellectual 
fact which always precedes the free will, br t wh h d ea not n 
gender it and does not contain it as the en^ n 1 rs tu d 

cont^ns the effect ; and the second, in seekin^ the pi n n no 
of liberty, not in the antecedent, but in the ns qu nt tl u to 
speak, of this phenomenon, in the sensible fa t his met m 
follows and sometimes does not follow the will, hut which is not 
directly derived from it and contains it only as borrowed. Tliis 
brings us back to the general source of aU the errore of Locke, 
the confusion of an idea with that which precedes it or with that 
which follows it. You haye seen it in regard to space, to time, 
to the infinite, to substance, to cause, to good and evil ; you 
will see it here in the theory of liberty 

Locke begins, Book II Chap XXI , 0] Power, § S, by divid- 
ing aJi tlie phenomPna of i onsciousness, not mto thi-ee classes, 
but into two, the undei-standmg and the will Then follows the 
classification of actions 

"All the actions thit ■we have any idea of, ledute themselves 
to two : namely, thinking and motion." Ibid § 8 

Sometimes, in Locke, the will includes the thought ind the 
movement; sometimes it is applied only to movement 

" This power which the mind has to order the consideration of 
any idea, or the forbearing to consider it, or to prefer the motion 
of any part of the body to its rest, and vice versa, in any paiticu 
lar instance, is that which we call the will. The actual exercise 
of that power, by directing any particular action, or its foibeai 
ance, is that which we call volition or willing." Jbid § 5 

Here we have the will applied to the acts of the undei-standing 
as to the movements of the body. In the following, on the con- 
trary, it is applied only to the latter : 

"Volition, it is plain, is an act of the mind knowingly exerting 
that dominion it takes itself to have over any part of the man, by 
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employing it iu, or withholding it from, any parfjcular action." 
im. § 15. 

It may be seen that the theory of the will in Locko is quite as 
uncertain, as the other theories which I have eshibited to you. 
Besides, there is equal error on both aides. Does Locke refer 
the will to the underetandiag ? it is clear that he will not there 
find liberty, for the intelligence is not free, and we do not think 
as we please. Locke is then deceived by confounding a phe- 
nomenon with that which pi'ecedes and does not include it. 
Does Locke wish to undei-stand by the will, only the faculty of 
moving one's body ? it is clear, again, that it is not in this faculty 
that he will find liberty ; for, as you know, our physical power is 
a power limited on aU sides, and of which we cannot always dis- 
pose with the consciousness of being able to do the contrary of 
what we do ; and in this case Locke is deceived in confounding 
the internal phenomenon of the will with the external phenome- 
non of movement which often follows the will, but which is not 
the will itself. Tliis is, however, in the midst of many inconsist- 
encies, the ruling theory of Locke, a theory which, like that of 
M. de Biran, but with less profoundness, puts the will into one of 
ila applications, concentrates it into exterior action. Kow, if the 
will IS only the power of motion, it is certain that the will is not 
always and essentially free. So Locke aiTives at this conclusion. 

Ibid. § 14. "IMerty belongs not to the ivill. It this be so (as 
I imagine It is), I leave it to be con^dered whether it may not 
belp to put an end to that long a^tated, and I tliink unreason- 
able, because unintelligible question, via., whether man's will be 

free or no The question itself is altogether improper; 

and it is as insignificant to ask whether man's will be free, as to 
ask whether his sleep be swift or his virtue square " 

§ 10. " Our idea of hberty reaches as far as that power, and 
no farther. For wherever restraint comes to check that power, 
or compulsion takes away that indifferency of ability on cither 
side to act, or to forbear acting, there liberty, and our notion of 
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Now, as it is unqwestioiL ble tliat a tho d ob tacle opp e 
or may continually oppose o po ve of cting uvidently 1 e 
physical, it follows that lib rty omet met exists a d somet mes 
does not ; and when it do ■^ x st t would exist or ot exist ac 
cording to such or such exter or c reumatances lo esplaia 1 b 
erty thus, is to destroy it T be ty a not a d cannot be e th r 
in the power of thiaking r in that of acting Th ch ha e their 
necessary laws, but in the p e power of w 111 g wh cl alone la 
always accompanied by t! e consc o nnss of powe I do not say 
to think, I do not say to do but fo w 11 the co f ary of vhat t 
wills. Locke has then suppressed liberty, by refusing it to the 
will, and by seeking it either in the thought or in the motive 
power ; he destroys it, and he believes thai he has desti'oyed the 
question itself of liberty. But the belief of the human race pro- 
tests against the destmction of liberty, and the whole history of 
pfiilosophy protests agiunst the destruction of the question. 

I now pass to another point, to tlie celebrated theory of Locke 
in regard to the nature of the soul,* 

It is impossible, as you have aeen,f to know any phenomenon 
of consciousness, the phenomena of sensation or of volition, or of 
intelhgence, withont instantly refeniag them to a subject one 
and identical, which is the me ; so we cannot know the external 
phenomena of resistance, of solidity, of impenetrability, of figure, 
of color, of smell, of taste, etc., without judging that these are 
not phenomena in appeai-ance, but phenomena which belong to 
something real, which is solid, impenetrable, figured, colored, 
odorous, savory, etc. On the other hand, if you did not know 
any of the phenomena of consciousness, you would never have 
the least idea of the subject of these phenomena; if you did not 
know any of the external phenomena of reastance, of solidity, of 



* On tliE Bpiritunlity of the Bonl, lat Ssiios, Vol. iBt, Lecture 10, p. 1i\ 
leetureB 10-22, p. 85 ; Vol. 2, Lecture 23, p. S57 ; Vol. 3, Ist Lecture, p. 71 ; 
LeotutB S, p. US, etc.; Vol. 4, Lectura 12, pp. 65-60; Lecture SI, pp. 
tie-4M; Vol. 6, pp. 155-179, eti^. 

i Bao I-ccture IS. 
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impeuetvability, of %are, of color, etc., you would not have any 
idea of the subject of these phenomena : therefore the characters, 
whether of the phenomena of consciousness, or of exterior phe- 
nomena, are for you the only signs of the natm'e of the subjects 
of these phenomena. In examining the phenomena which fall 
under the aenaea, we find between them grave diffei-ences upon 
which it is useless here to insist, and which establish the dbtinc- 
tion, of primary qualities and of secondary qualities. In the fii-st 
rank amnng the primary qualities is solidity, which is given to 
you in the sensation of resistance, and inevitably accompanied by 
form, etc. On th tra y h n you examine the phenomena 
of conseiousn^s, d n m find this character of reaat- 

ance, of solidity, f rm ou do not find that the phe- 

nomena of your sc isn ha e a figure, solidity, impenetra- 
bility, resistance wi h u p ali g of secondary qualities which 
are equally fore ti h m lor, savor, sound, smell, etc. 

How, aa the subject is for us only the collection of the phenome- 
na which reveal it to us, together with its own existence in so far 
as the subject of the inherence of these phenomena, it follows 
that, imder phenomena mai-ked with dissimilar- chanreters and 
entii-ely foreign to each other, the human mind conceives dis- 
similar and foreign subjects. Thus as solidity and figure have 
nothing in common with sensation, will, and thought, as every 
solid is extended for xis, and as we place it necessarily in spaee, 
while our thoxights, our volitions, our sensations, aie for us unex- 
teuded, and while we cannot conceive them and pla<^e them in 
space, hut only in time, the human mind concludes with perfect 
strictness that the subject of the exterior phenomena has the 
character of the latter, and that the subject of the plienomena of 
consciousness h&s the chai'acter of the former; that the one is 
solid and extended, and that the other is neither solid nor ex- 
tended. Finally, as that which is sohd and extended is divisible, 
and as that which is neither solid nor extended is indivisible, 
hence divisibility is attributed to the aul d ind extended s ibject, 
and indivisibility attributed to the auhjp t i 1 ich ^ nntl ci ex- 
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tended nor solid. Who of us, iti fact, dora not believe Hmself an 
indiviable being, one and identical, the same yesterday, tna-day, 
and to-moiTOw? Well, the/word body, the word matter, signi- 
fies notbiag else than the subject of estemal phenomena, the 
nioat eminent of which ai'e form, impenetrability, solidity, exten- 
sion, diyiability. The word mind, the word soul, signifies noth- 
ing else than the subject of tbe phenomena of consciousness, 
thought, will, sensation, phenomena ample, unextended, not solid, 
etc. Behold the whole idea of spirit, and the whole idea of mat- 
ter 1 See, therefore, all that must be done in order to bring 
back matter to spirit and spirit to matter : it is necessary to pre- 
tend that sensation, volition, thought, are reducible in the last 
analysis to solidity, extension, figure, divisibility, etc., or that 
solidity, extension, figure, etc., are reducible to thought, volition, 
sensation. For spiritualism there will be but a single siibstance, 
spirit, because thei-e will be but one genei-aj ptenomenon, con- 
sciousness. For materialism there will be hut a single substance, 
which, is matter, because there is but a single fundamental phe- 
nomenon, which is solidity or extenaon. These are the two great 
systems ; they both have their portion of truth and of error, 
which it is not my object to determine now. I simply wish to 
state this fact, that Locke is more inclined to the one than to the 
othei-, and that he is almost tempted to draw thought from ex- 
tension, and consequently to make of mind a modification of mat- 
ter. Locke is, doubtless, far from explaining himself clearly in 
this respect; but he says that it would not be impossible tliat 
mattei-, besides the phenomenon of extension, by a certaiu dispo- 
sition and arrangement of the parfs, might also produce the phe- 
nomenon of thought. He does not say that the soul is material, 
hut he says that such might be the case. 

See this important passage. Book IV. Chap. III. § 6 : "We 
have the ideas of matter and of thmking, but possibly shall never 
he able to know whether any mei« material beii^ thinks, or no ; 
it being impossible for us, by the contemplation of our own ideas 
without relation, to discover, whether omnipotcncy has not given 
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to some systems of matter, fitly disposed, a power to perceive 
and think, or else joined and fitted to matter so disposed, a think- 

iag immaterial Wliat certainty of knowledge can any one 

have that some perceptions, aucli as pleasm-e and pain, shoidd 
not he in some bodies themselves after a certain mannei- modified, 
as well as that they should he in an immaterial substance, upon 
the motion of the pai'ts of the body ? . . . ." 

Locke declares, then, that without revelation and \7ithin the 
limits of the i-eason alone, it is not certain that the soul is not 
material. Now, you conceive that if the soul is not immaterial, 
it runs great risk of not being immortal ; for if the phenomenon 
of thought and of consciousness is only the result of the combi- 
nation of material, extended and divisible parts, the dissolution of 
these parts may very well involve that of thought and of the 
soul. But Locke rephes that this consequence is not to he 
feared ; for, material or not, revelation declares to us that the 
soul is immortal. "And therefore," says he (ibid.), "it is not of 
such mighty necesaty to determine one way or the other, as 
some over-zealous for or against the immateriality of the sou] 
have been forward to make the world believe." And when his 
advei-saiies indst, when Dr. StiUingfleet objects that it is greatly 
diminishing the evidence of immortahty to make it depend en- 
tirely upon what God gives, and of which it is not capable in its 
own nature, Locke is ready to charge him with blasphemy; 
" that is to say," repUea he, " it is not as credible upon dirine 
revelation, that a material substance should be immortal, as an 
immaterial ; or which is all one, God is not equally to be believed 
when he declared it, because the immortality of a material sub- 
stance cannot be demonstrated from natm-id reason " 

Again, he says, " Any one's not being able to demonstrate the 
soul to be immortal, takes not off from the evidence of its immor- 
tality, if God has revealed it; because the veracity of God is a 
demonstration of the tnith of what he has revealed, and the 
want of another demonstration of a proposition, that is demon- 
stratively true, takes not off from tlic evidence of it." And he 
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goes so fiir as to say that this system is the only Christian sys- 
t«m. I certainly believe notliing of this sort; but ivithout de- 
scending upon this ground, which is not ours, see the consequen- 
ces ■which follow such a system. If the immateriahty of the sou] 
is very doubtful and indiffei-ent, and if the immortality of the 
soul, as doubtful in itself as its immateriality, has for its only 
foundation the promise of God, whose word miist be believed, it 
follows that whoever should not have, like Locke, the happiness 
to be illumined by the lights of Christian revelation, and whoever 
should have no other resource than that of his reason, could le- 
^timately believe neither in the immateriality nor in the immor- 
tality of the soul, which, previous to Christianity, condemns the 
entire human race to materialism, and subsequent to Christianity, 
at least the half of humanity. But facts repel this sad conse- 
quence ; facte attest that this reason so impotent, according to 
Locke, is sufficient to establish, and sufficient too to mmntajn in 
humanity the doable conviction of the immateiiaUty and of the 
immortality of the. soul. The imivei«al and perpetual revelation 
of reason (Uluminat omnem, liormTiem venienUw, in htinc mundum), 
more or less vivid, more or ]e^ pure, has everjTvhere preceded, 
prepared, or supplied that which, in the designs of Providence and 
the progress of humanity, bas come to confirm, ezlend, complete 
the first. Finally, I pray you to observe that it is the father of 
the sensualbljc school of the eighteenth century, who here pro- 
nounces against reason, and substitutes theology for philosophy, 
and with perfect loyalty, too, for fie firmly believes in revelation 
and in Christianity. We shall see, hereafter, what will become of 
the immateriahty and of the immortality of our being in the hands 
of the successors of Locke, who, according to his esample, will de- 
clare the reason impotent and incompetent on these two points, 
and ivill appeal, like him, to faith, to revelation, to theology, sav^ 
believing or not believing in the autliorlty which they invoke.* 

* See Leotiire IS, Priasfley and Bonnot, wlio were sincerely religious nnci 
matorinllstic ; and 1st Series, Vol. 3, LBOtoiea i oud 5, Sdvetijis, p. 168; 
LeotiirB 6, Saiat-Lam/wt, p. 225. 
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I believe that I have proved tlmt Locke, seeking liberty where 
it oamiot be, in the power of motion, /could not find it, and that 
thus, through many contradictions, he has put philosophy on the 
road to fatalism. I have proved i^aia that, without affirming 
tbe soul to be material and perishable, he has at least said that 
revelation alone can give us the eertiunty of it, and that he has 
put philosophy on the road to materiahsm. Sow, I am happy 
to declare that Locke has not, the least in the world, put philos- 
ophy on the road to atheism. Locke, not only as a Christian, 
but as a philosopher, admits and proclaims the existence of God, 
and he gives excellent natmul proofs of it ; but it is impoitant to 
lay before you the particulaa- character of these proofs, which be- 
long also to the general spirit of the system of Locke. 

There ai-e different proofs of the existence of God.* The con- 
soling result of my studies is, that these different proofs ai-e more 
or less strict in their forms, but that tbey all have a depth of 
tvnth, which must be only disengaged and put iii clear light, in 
order ti> give tliem an incontestable authority. Every thing leads 
us to G-od ; there is no bad mode of arriving at him ; but we go 
to him by different ways. In general, all the proofs of the exist- 
ence of God have been arranged ioto two gretit classes, the proofe 
ffl j)ostu lot t ind the proofs a pnoi i Eithpi I de\ ote myself, by 
the aid of ray sfn^es and of mj consciousneas, to the spectacle 
and to the study of the world and of my oivn e\istcnce, and tliis 
K simply by a more or less profound knowledge of nature and of 
myself, aftei sufficient observations, and by inductions founded 
on these obseivadons, I arnve at the knowledge of God who 
made mao and nature, and this 11 ^\hat is called demonsti-ation 
a j>ostertm I ot the eiistence of God, or I negUct the exterior 
woild and fall bjck upon myself, into tht. mteaoi world of coa- 
■■5 , and theie, without engaging m the study of its nu- 
s plienomeua, I bonoiv at tifit liom leason Aa idea, a sin- 
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gle idea, wliich witliout tlie dd of experience, in the hands of 
fiis same i-eason, becomes tjie basis of a demonstvation of the ex- 
kteoce of God i it is Uiis demonstration which is called a prion. 
Behold, for example, the most celebrated proof a priori of the 
existence of G-od, and which contains almost all the others of the 
same kind.* When we fall back upon ourselves, the firat look 
which we cast upon the phenomena of consciousness discovers to 
us this striking chavacter, that they begin and that they are ar- 
rested, me renewed, and languish, that they ha.ve their suspensions, 
their abatements, their different degrees of energy, in a word they 
attest in us something imperfect, limited, finite. 'Now, this char-' 
acter of finite cannot he given to lis, as we have seen,f without 
the i-eason instantly entering into exercise, and passing this judg- 
ment, that there is something infinite, if there is something finite. 
Although you should be unacqumnted with the external world, 
consciousness would suffice te give you the idea of the finite, and 
consequently reason would have a sufficient base to suggest te 
you the idea of the infinite. The idea of the infinite opposed to 
the idea of the finite is nothing less than the idea of perfection 
opposed to the idea of imperfection. Wbat, in fact, is conscious- 
ness for us except the sentiment of our imperfection and of our 
weakness ? I do not control my sensations ; tliey go and come 
at their pleasure ; they appear and disappeai', without, often, any 
power ou my part te retimi them or to avoid them. Nor do I 
control my judgments, which follow their own laws, which I 
have not made. I control my will, it is ti'ue, but often it ter- 
minates only in volitions, without being able to arrive at visible 
and external acts ; and sleep and lethai-gy and delirium suspend 
it. On all sides, the finite and imperfection appear in me. But 
I cannot have the idea of the finite and of imperfection without 



* Wo hs.ve vary ofton osliibitod tho proa! a priori of the exiatenoo of God, 
called tho Cnrtasiaa proof fi-om the name of its anthor, or rather fi'om its 
most illustrious intoi'protor. See eRpeoially in this 2d Series, Vol. 2, Lect. 11, 
and iBt SariBB, Vol. 4, Lect. 13, p. 63-08, and Vol. 5, Leot. B, p. 305-224, 

+ See Loot IS. 
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having that of perfecticFn and of the infinite. These two ideas are 
lij^cally correlative ; and in the order of their acquisition, that of 
the finite and imperfect precedes the other, but scai'cely pi'ecedes 
it. It is not in the power of reason, as soon as the consciousness 
famishes it with the idea of the finite and imperfect not to con- 
ceive the idea of the infinite and the perfect. Kow, the infinite 
and the perfect is God himself. Then it is sufficient for you to 
have the idea of the imperfect and the finite in order to liave the 
ideaoftheinfiniteand theperfect, that is, of God, though you may 
or may not thus name Irm, though, you may he able to express in 
words the spontaneous convictions of youi- intelligence, or for want 
of language and analysis, they may remain obscure and indistinct 
in the depths of your soul. Once more, do not consult savages, 
children, idiots, in order to know whether they have the idea of 
God; ask them, or rather, without aating them, see whether 
they hare the idea of the imperfect and the finite ; and if they 
have (and they cannot but have it if they have the least apper- 
ception), you may be sure that they have the obscure and con- 
fused idea of somettfing infinite and perfect; you may be sure 
that what they see of themselves and of tlie world does not suf- 
fice them, and that they are humbled and exalted in the intimate 
fiuth in the existence of something infinite, perfect, that is, of God. 
The word may be wanting to them, because the idea is not yet 
clear and distinct ; but it none the less existe under the veils of 
uascent intelligence, and there the philosophical observei' easily 
discovers it. 

The infinite and the perfect are ^ven to you with the imper- 
fect and the finite, and the finite and the imperfect are given, to 
you immediately by your consciousness as soon as thei-e are any 
phenomena imder the eyes of your consciousness. Therefore the 
idea of the finite and imperfect being primitive, the correlative 
idea of the infinite and perfect, and consequently of God, is primi- 
tive also. 

The idea of God is a primitive idea ; but whence does this idea 
coma to you 1 Is it a creation of your imagination, an iUusion, s 
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chimera? You can imagine .1 gorgon, a centaur, to exist, and 
jon can imagine them not to esist; but is it in your power, the 
Hnite and the impeifect being given, to conceive or not to con- 
ceive tlie infinite and the perfect ? No : the one being given, tbi; 
otter is necessaiily so. It ia not then a. chimeva ; it is ;i neces- 
sary product of your reason : therefore it is a legitimate proiiuci. 
Either deny your reason, and then never more speak of reason, of 
truth, of consciousness, of philosophy, or accept the authority of 
your reason, and accept it here as elsewhere. 

You are a finite being, and you have the necessary idea of an 
infinite being. But Low could a finite and imperfect hdng have 
tie idea of an infiniie and perfect being, and have it necessarily, 
if this being did not exist ? Take aivay God, the infinite, the 
perfect, leave only man, the finite and the imperfect, and I shall 
never draw from the finite the idea of the infinite, from the im- 
perfect the idea of the perfect, from humanity the idea of God ; 
but if the perfect, if the infinite, if God exists, then my reason 
will be able to conceive them. Finally, you see at what I wish 
to arrive : the single fact of the conception of God by reason, the 
idea alone of God implies the certainty and the necessity of the 
existence of God. 

Such nearly is the celebrated demonstration of the existence 
of God a priori, that is, independently of all eicperience ; behold 
now the proof a posteriori ; a few words will suffice to make yoii 
comprehend it ■ it explains itself 

Tina proof consists m amvmg at God only by in mdw,tion 
founded on an obieivation. more 01 less extended Insteid if 
closmg youi senses and opemng only yout cons r unless ^ou 



open jour senses and close moie or ie'fi youi c 

ordei to considei cpecnlly nituie ind this vTst woild which ! 



rounds you ; aud by a ooufemplation more or less profound and 
studies moi* or less learned, you are peneti-ated with the beauty, 
order, intelligence, wisdom, and perfection spread throughoat the 
universe ; and as in the cause there must be at least what is in 
the effect, you reason from natui-e to its author, aud from the ex- 
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istence and perfection of the one you coaclutle tlie existence and 
perfection of the other. 

These two proofs are excelleat, I repeat ; and instead of choos- 
ing between them, it is necessary, like the human mind, to HCcepl 
and employ them both. In fact, they so little exclude each 
other, that each of them contains somewhat of tlie other. The 
argument a priori, for esample, supposes an element a posteriori, 
a datum of observation and experience ; for if the idea of the in- 
finite and of the perfect leads directly to Grod, and if this idea is 
given by reason and not by experience, it is not given to us inde- 
pendently of all esperience, since reason would never give it to 
us without tSie simultaneous or anterior idea of the £nit« and of 
the imperfect, which is derived from experience ; only liere the 
experimental datum is boiTOwed from consciousness and not from 
the senses: and again we may say tliat every phenomenon of 
s supposes a sensitive plienomenoa, simultaneous or 
.n element a ^8(mon intervenes, then, as a condition 
of the demonstration a priori. So if we reflect upon it, the proof 
by experience or a posteriori implies an element purely rational, 
or a prioi'i. In fact, on what condition do you conclude from 
nature to God 1 On the condition that you admit or that at least 
you employ the principle of causality ; for if you are deprived of 
this principle, you will contemplate, you will forever study the 
world, you will forever adore the order and the wisdom which 
reign in it, without ever elevating yourself to the supposition that 
all this is but an effect, that all this must have a cause. Take 
away tlie principle of causality, and there ai'e no more causes for 
us, there is no longer either need or possibility of seeking or of 
finding any, and induction no longer goes from the world to God. 
Now, the principle of causality has clearly an experimental condt- 
tJon ; but it is not itself borrowed from experience ; it supposes it 
and is appUed to it, but it governs and judges it ; it belongs prop- 
erly to the reason.'' Behold then, in its tuni, an element a pri- 
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ori ill the proof a posteriori. Moieover, tliis world is full of har- 
mony ; I believe it ; aod the more we look at it, especially in 
placing ourselves at a eertajn point of view which the observa- 
tion may confirm but which it does not ^ve, the more we are 
stnick with the oider of the world; but we may also, in consult- 
ing only our senses, find appearances of disonJer ; we cannot 
comprehend the reason of volcanoes which devour flourishing 
cjtjes, of eaj-thquakes, tempests, etc. ; in a word, observation, 
when employed alone and not directed by a superior principle, 
may well find eril in this world. If to this deceitful experience 
you add the piinciple, that all that is true of effect is true of 
cause, it will be necessaiy to admit in cause that which exists in 
effect, that is, not only intelligence, wisdom, and power, but de- 
grading imperfections, && has been done by more than one dis- 
tinguished mind, under the exclusive dominion of experience, and 
by moTO tJian one people in the infancy of humanity Finally, so 
many different effects, of wh 1 p does t Iw } how 

the connection, might well d t t to mj,l d to 

God, but to diflerent cau es d t pi hfy f d d his- 

tory justifies this belief. T 1 i ly se tl t tJ p of a 
posteriori, which at first d tl p p' f sahti eeds 
other principles slill which 1 t tl PI 1 ' ^ ca 1 ty to 
esperience, principles whi ! m d t g up hould 

not come from it, and sho 1 1 m f m Tl nt a 

posterion therefore supp es tl It 2'^''^- 

Thus completed, it has it us d t B 1 k th rgu- 

ment a priori, when well regitd d lldtttr j rin- 

These two ai^uments d t lde<ltl bteor 
the other is more or less t km d to tl t f uind 

and moral and rehgious d p t ft d d dials. 

The Christian religion, wh h e^ts tl 1 d t the 

senses, chiefly employs p oot ^ Nit t or 

looking at it under an idealisUo point of view, it is from the depths 
of the soul, through reason and the Word, that it elevates itself 
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to God. The proof a priori is the Christiaa proof pa)' excellence ; 
it belongs particularly to the mgn of Chriatianity, to the middle 
age, and to the philosophy which represeflts it, seholastioism ; 
it is thence that it has passed into the great moderu spintualialic. 
school, that of Descartes,* where it was brilliantly developed 
diiriDg a half century by Malebrancbe, Fenelon, Bos&uet Leib- 
nitz. On the contrary, the simple religions of the first age of 
humanity, which are not still reli^ons m. spint and in truth, and 
which are almost only founded on the senses and appeaiance, 
make use of the proof a posteriori ; so while the religions ot the 
nund tend a little too much to separate God fiom natu e be 
cause the proof upon which they rest sepaiates too m 1 the 
reason and the consciousness from the senses and from expe ence 
on their side the religions of nature make God in the nge of 
nature, and reflect all the imperfections of the piooi a paste on 
tliey are tempted to put in the cause all that is m the effect , 
and nature presOEting veiy different phenomena, the harmony of 
which is often hardly viable, the religions of nature are polythe- 
istic, physical, astionomical, anthropomorpMc. As the Christian 
religion especially produces an idealistic philosophy, so the phi- 
losophy which springs from the religions of nature is a sensualis- 
tic philosophy, the theodicea of which delights in the proofs a 
posteriori ; and one of two things then happens, either the sen- 
sualistic theodicea accepts the i-ational principle a priori of cau- 
sality, contrary to the spirit of the seliool to whiih it belongs, and 
then it anives at God tlirough anincon istency oi it rejects tlie 
principle of causality, and then it doci not and cinnot amve at 
God : and as sensualism confounds the substance ii ith the collec- 
tion of qualities,! it recognizes no other God than the aggiegate 
of the phenomena of nature, and the assemblage of the things of 
the world. Hence pantheism, the natunl theodicei of pagimism 
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and of the sensualistic pLilosophy.* Let us apply all this to 
Locke. 

Locke heiievea la the iMstcin,e of God, aiid he has deinou- 
strated it well , but he spnngs from a sensualistic school ; he 
therefore repels the ligaments apriori, and hardly admits the 
arguments a postei ion He is unwilling to employ the argument 
of Descartes, who proves the existence of God hy the idea of 
him, by the idea of the infinite and of perfection. Book IV. 
Chap. X. § 7 : " But yet, I tliiuk, this I may say, that it is an ill 
way of establishing this tmth, and silencing athebts, to lay the 
whole stress of so important a point as this upon that sole founda- 
tion ; and take some men's having that idea of God in their minds 
(for it is evident some men have none, and some worse than none, 
and tJie most very different) for the only proof of a Deity; and 
out of an over-fondness of that darling invention cashier, or at 
least endeavor to mvalidate all otter arguments, and forbid us to 
hearken to those proofs, as being weak or fallacious, which our 
own existence and the sensible parts of the universe offer so clearly 
and so cogently to our thoughts, that I deem it impossible for a 
considering man to withstand them. For I judge it ta certain 
and clear a truth, as can anywhere be delivered, that the invisible 
things of God are cleaily seen from the creation of the world, 
being undei-stood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead " 

He sets out from this to develop particularly this kind of proof. 
If Locke had simply wished to establish that the argument a 
prion is not the only vajid argument, and that the proof a poste- 
riori must not be disdained, I would very willingly join with liim; 
but he goes farther, and wanders into assertions which I cannot 
repel with too much vigor. I deny that thero are people who 
liave no idea of God ; and liere tlie Cartesian philosophy and all 



» On Pflntheisni, bob Vol. 1 of this Series, Leotnnj 6, ivith fha Appondix, 
and in the Pli ilosophienJ Fi-ngmants, Vol, 3, Anoient PiiiLOsorur, nrticte 
XeDoplmiioB. 
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ideaJisdc philosophy wliich proves that the idea of God bfiing at 
bottom that of the infinite, of perfection, of unity, and of absolute 
existence, cannot but be found in eveiyman whose reason is ever 
so little developed. I deny also the sentiment which Locke has 
unfortunately but very natwally lent to Bayle, that is, sensualism 
to skepticism, to wit, tliat some men have such an idea of God 
that it would be better that they had none at all. I deny that 
it would he better to have no idea of God than to have an imper- 
fect idea of him, as if we were not imperfect beings condemned 
to mingle the false with the true ! If we would only have truths 
without mixture, very few beliefs would be left to humanity, and 
very few theories to science. That man must be a stranger to the 
history of philosophy who could desire to reject truth because it 
is mingled with a few eiTors, or even with many errore. Finally, 
I remark that, in developing his preference for the proof a poste- 
riori, Locke often employs, and unconsciously, arguments apriori, 
idealistic, and eveu somewhat scholastic. § 8 : " Something must 
he from eternity." Ahhough he chiefly seeks God in the exter- 
nal world, like Descartes he goes fiom man to God, g| 2 and 3. 
Nowhere does he accept and disengage, but everywhere he em- 
ploys the principle of causality, without which he could not take 
a single step beyond nature and man. Besides, the only, conse- 
quence which I wish to draw from these observations is, that the 
theodicea of Locke, in repelling the argument a friori, and in 
employing thivaugh choice the argument a posteriori, retains still 
and develops the fundamental character of the philosophy of 
Locke, which rests pai-tjeularly, and often even exclusively, on ex- 
perience,- and on sensible a,nd exterior experience. 

Here closes the long analysis which I was to present you of 
the Maaay on (/*« Skiman Understanding ; it only remains to me 
to recapitulate and generalize the partial results which we have 
obtained. 

1st, Considered under the most important point of view, that 
of method, the Essay on the Human Undm-Handing has this ex- 
cellence, thiit [>*yclio!ngy ia given in it as the basis of nil sound 
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philosophy. Locke begins by tbe sUidy of man, of his faculties, 
and of the observable phenomena of consciousness ; and thereby 
he attaches himself to the gieat Cartesian movement and to the 
genius of modem philosophy : this is the good side of tlie method 
of Locke. The bad side is, that, instead of observing man, lib 
faculties, and the phenomena which result from the development 
of thiise fatuities, in the condition and with the characters which 
these phenomena now present, he plunges at first into the obscure 
and perilous question of the primitive state of these phenomena, 
the first developments of our faculties, the orijpn of our ideas. 

2d The question of the oiigiu of om ide'is which should come 
after that of then actual chiiacters being prpmaturely taken 
«p Without sufficient Iniowledge of the facts to be e\plamed 
:,asts Locke into a histem which admiN no olhei origin of 
all oiu knowledge and ot all oiu ideas thin sensation and le 
flection 

3d And agani, you must lecollect that Locke does not bold 
the balance eqml between these tn 5 on^ins and tint he let'- il 
mclme m fa^oi of SLnsation 

4th, The resolution being taken to derive all ideas from sensa- 
tion and I'efleetioa, and particularly from sensation, it imposes 
upon Locke the neees^ty of confounding certiun ideas with certain 
others ; for there are ideas (for example, the seven following : the 
idea of space, the idea of time, the idea of the infinite, the idea of 
personal identity, the idea of substance, the idea of cause, the idea 
of good and of evil) which, as we have demonstrated, cannot en- 
ter into the human understanding through sensation, or even 
through reflection. Locke is, therefore, compelled to confound 
thera with theideasof body, of suceesaon, of the finite or of num- 
ber, of consciousness, of the collection of qualities, of the succes- 
sion of phenomena, of rewards and punishments, of pleasure and 
■pain, which are, in fact, explicable by sensation or reflection ; that 
is, he is forced to confound either the antecedents or the conse- 
quents of the idea of space, of time, of tbe infinite, of substance, 
of cause, of good and evil witli these ideas themselves. 
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5Eh rhio IB tlio most general vice which governs tlie philoso- 
phy of Locte it IS fully discovered in the theory of knowledge 
and judgment Locke founds knowledge and judgment on the 
peiceptionofa telation between two ideas, that is, on comparison ; 
while lu many cases the relations, and the ideas of relation, fai' 
*iom bemg the foundation of our judgments and our knowledge, 
aie on, the contrary, fragments of knowledge and of primitive 
judgments due to the natural power of the understanding, which 
judges and knows by its own power, resting often upon a single 
teim ind consequently without comparing two in order to deduce 
ideas of relation. 

6th, It is the same with the theoiy of language. Locke cor- 
lecUy attiibutes a great deal to languf^ ; but it must not he be- 
lieved tliat every dispute is a dispute concerning words ; every 
error a verbal en-or, every general idea the sole work of language, 
and that a science is only a well-made language, because, in fact, 
words play a great part in our disputes and our erroi*s, because 
tJiere are no general ideas without language, and because a well- 
made language is the condition or rather the consequence of a 
true science. 

Ith, Finally, in tlie great theories, by which all philosophies, 
in their last result, are judged, to wit, the theories of God, of the 
soul, and of liberty, you see Locke confounding the will with the 
faculty of moving, as he expresses it, with the power of acting, of 
doing such or such an exterior action, seeking liberty in the will 
thusunderstood,thatis, where it is not; you see him yielding to 
the prejudices of empiricism, expressing a doubt whether thought 
is any thing else tlian a mode of matter, just hke extension ; you 
see Iiim, finally, in theodicea always faithful to the spirit of his sys- 
tem, resting on the senses more than on the consciousness, inter- 
r<^ating natui-e rather than reason in regai-d to the existence of 
God, repelling the proof a priori of Descartes, and admitting only 
the pTOof a jxisteriori. 

Such is my definitive judgment in regard to tlie work of Locke. 
If I have devoted tlie greatest part of the lectui-es of this s 
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to the examination of this single work, you will approve of what 
I have done, ia consideration of its importance, of all that it em- 
bodies, and of all that it prepares. The Essay on tlie Suman 
Uiidej'standinff compreliends almost all the sensualistic ti'sdition 
whieh concenis the eighteenth century. In general, modern phi- 
losophy (aud I do not mean to except any school) is careless of 
the past, to say no more ; it thinks only of the future, and knows 
only its most immediate history,* As the spirituaUsiic school of 
the eighteenth century does not ascend heyond Descartes, so the 
sensualistic school scarcely ascends heyoud Locke ; it has hoasted 
much of Bacon, hut its official starting-point ia Locke ; it is Locke 
and Locke continually that it cites, that it imitates, that it devel- 
ops. In fact, now that you thoroughly know the Essay on tite 
Human Undei'atafnding in its whole and in its details, you must 
see that it I'eally contiuiis the most marked traits of all the great 
sensualistic theories, whether of modern philosopliy, of Greece, 
or of the East. 

The essential character of sensualism is, as we have seen, the 
negation of ail the great truths which escape the senses, and 
wliich the reason alone discovers, the negation of time and of in- 
finite space, of good and evil, of human liberty, of the imma- 
teriality of the soul and of Divine Providence ; according to the 
times and the greater or less degree of energy of its partjsans, it 
openly proclaims these results, or it veils them by the distinction 
often sincere, often fictitious, of philosophy and of theology. It 
is the only difference which, in the seventeenth century, separates 
Gassendi, the CathoUc priest, fi-om Hobbes, the enemy of the 
Chureh. At bottom, tiidr philosophical system is the same ; 
they ^ve an almost exclusive part to sensation in the 
Dess ; they almost maintain that all being is mateiiil ( 
twbis datur suh ratione materke) ; in spiritual beliefs, they see 
metaphors alone, and, after the senses, they attribute every thing 
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to signs and to language ; but, beyond all this, Qassendi inTokes 
revelation, and Hobbes does not invoke it.* In the sixteenth 
eeatury the appeal to revelaljon was indispensahle ; it character- 
izes and it scai-cely saves the sensualistio peiipateticism of Pom- 
ponatius and of his school.f Before this, under the absolute 
reign of Chiistianity, this precaution was still more necessaiy ; it 
ill protects the nascent sensualism and the arowed nominalism of 
Occani,J the neg-ation of all absohite troth in ilself, that of good 
and of evil, of the beautiful and of the ugly, of the true and of 
the false, in so fai- as founded on the natiire of things, and their 
explanation by the sole will and arbitrai-y power of God All 
these traits of the sensualism, manifest or hidden, of the middle 
age, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, are leproduced in 
Loefee. Who cannot see, too m the bosom of pagamim, the 
precureoi's of Gassendi and of Hobbes, and consequently of 
Locke, in Epicurus,§ and in Democntus, and m the school of 
Ionia?! Finally, in certain Oiiental systems, and particularly m 
the Sankhya of Kapila,^ in the midat of mcon^istencies, appaient 
or real, and of a mysticism tme oi fihe, simdai, poiliap'*, to the 
modem iniocition of revelation, who cannot reeograze tJie first 
hneamenls ot this theoiy, which, giowing tiom epoch to epoch, 
and p"ffli(,ipitmg in all the progie&s of humanity, aitived, at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, at its expression, un- 
cei-tam still, but dready elevated and truly soienljflo, in the Essay 
on the HiMwm Uiiderstanding ? 

And not only did the Msmy on tlie Human Understanding 
then recapitulate the past, hut it contained the future. Ail 
these theories upon which I have so long dwelt, and which have 
often wearied you by their equivocal character, are going, in less 
than half a century, to become Id the hardy hands of the suc- 
cessors of Locke, firm and precise theories, which, in moi-e than 

* On Hobbaa nnd GaEaenfli, tea the prooeding volume, Lcctnre 11, and 
on Ilobbos in pnrtioiilap, see lat Series, Vol. 3, Leotni-es 7-10. 
t Vol. a, Leetm-E 10. X Mid., Lecture 9. 

S Jiid., Lecture 8. || ///id., Lecturo Y. H Ibid., Lsctura 5. 
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otiG country of Europe, will obtain an Authonty almo'it absolute, 
and will seem to be the last word of the human thouj,ht Tbiis 
Locke's theory concerning freedom tended to fatalism , this 
theory developed will arrive at it Locke did not seem to fear 
materialism ; his pupils will accept it and will proclaim it. Soon 
the principle of causality being no longer simply neglected, birt 
repealed and destroyed, the proof a postenori of the existence of 
God wiU. lack a basis, and the sincere theism of the undecisive 
sensualism of Locke will terminate in an avowed pantheism, that 
B, in atheism. The two sources of human knowledge, sensation 
and reflection, will be resol d 'nto a 'n^jle one ; reflection will be 
destroyed in sensation notl n^ b t a nsation wilt remdn to ex- 
plain the entire human n nd S n th influence of which Locke 
had already exaggerated will b n after sensation, the source 
itself of all ideas. In a w d yo sh 11, on a future occasion,* 
see of what important t as to tl w, at first, an abimdajit 
and strong light on questions and theories which, rising Jittle by 
little, must become the battle-field of all our ulterior discussions. 
It was necessary to become acquainted with it in advance, and to 
familiarize you with the ground upon which we must so often 
combat. 

Permit me, in closing, to remind you of the engagements which 
I made at the beginning of this coui'se both with you and with 
myself; I shall not cease to keep tliem constantly before my 

i schools of the eighteenth century into 
four fundamental schools, which appeared to me to emhi-ace 
all the othei's. I was pleased to s;iy to you :f Each of these 
schools has existed, therefore it bad some reason for existing. If 
these schools had been entirely absurd and extravagant, they 



*■ la defimlt of tlis leotnreB here promisod wa iirny conault thoso of Vol. 8 
of the lEt Series, whore the Boliool of sensation is prosuntEd Tinder nU its 
great mBtapliyBionl, moial, and poliUod Kspects in tha poraOQ of Loote, of 
CondfllBc, of Eolvetins, of Siunl^Lambart, und of Hobbos. 

+ gee tlio prooeding volume, Lectures 1 and 18. 
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could not have existed : for absurdity aJone could not hay*, 
found either place or credit iu the human mind, could not have 
procured so much lustre, could not have ohtained so much 
authority in any century, still less in a centuiy so enlightened as 
the eighteenth. Thus becaiise the sensualistio school has ex- 
isted, it has had reason for existing, and it possesses some ele- 
ment of truth. But there are foiu- schools, and not simply one. 
Now, absolute ti-uth is one ; if one of these four schools contained 
the absolute tmth, tliere would be one school alone, and not 
four. They exist; therefore they have reason for existing, and 
they contfuu some trath; and at the same time there ai-e four; 
therefore neiUier the one nor the other contains the entire truth, 
and each of them with the element of truth whicb has made it 
exist, contains some element of eiTor which reduces it to be, 
after all, only a particular school ; and, bear in mind, error, in 
the hands of systematic genius, eaaly becomes extravagsmce. I 
should, therefore, as I had promised, have at once absolved and 
combated all the schools, and consequentJy that great school 
which is called the school of sensaljoji, fioni the title itself of the 
only principle upon which it rests. I should have absolved the 
school of sensation as having had its share of trnth ; and I should 
have combated it as having mingled with the shaie of truth which 
i-ecommends it many crroi-s and extravagances. And, by what 
means was I to combat the school of sensiition ? I had promised 
you to combat the errors of one school by means of the truth found 
in the opposing school ; it was therefore my duty to combat the 
esa^erations of sensualism with whatever is sound and reasonable 
in ide^sm. This is what I have done. Perhaps there is a little 
of my own, if I may be permitted to say it, in the development 
of the arguments which I have opposed to the Essay on the 
Human Under slaiiding, and in the management of the discussion, 
iu some sort, especially in its general and moral character ; but 
the arguments in themselves belong for the most part to the 
spiritualistic school in its most reasonable, that is, in ifs negative 
pai't, which is yln-ays the best part of every school. Hereafter I 
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shall again seek out tte spiritmilistic school ;* I shall examine it 
in itself, and I shall tmn agfunst it, against its sublime erroi-s and 
its mystical tendencies, the solid arms which the good sense of 
empiricism and of skepticism shall furnish me. Meanwhile, it is 
mth spiritualistic dialectics that I have combated the extrava- 
gances of the empiric school in its first representative in the 
eighteenth century. And it la not an' lent idealism that I have 
invoked agsunst modem empmciam, for the one does not answer 
to the other ; ancient philosophy and modem philosophy only 
serve and only illumine eai,h othei on the heights of science and 
for a small nvunber of elect thinkers : it is modern spiritualism 
which has served me against modern sensualism. I have opposed 
to Locke the great men who have foUowed him, and who were 
to combat him in order to surpass hJm, and put science on an 
onward march. It is not even from Leibnita, already too fai- 
from us, it is from Reid and from Kant,f that I have borrowed 
arguments ; but I have been, almost continually, obliged to 
change their form, for this form savors somewhat of the countn' 
and language of these two great men. Both express themselves 
as people do at Glasgow and at Ktenigsburg, which is not the 
manner of expression in France. I have therefore neglected the 
phraseology of Reid, and especially that of Kant, but I have pre- 
served the basis of their arguments. Ton are not acquainted 
with Kant. At a future day I will tiy to make you acquainted 
with this mind so firm and so elevated, the Descartes of our 
age.J But you can read in the translation of one of the best 
pupils of the Nornial School, now my colleague in this Faculty, 
the judicious Eeid, with the truly superior commentary of M. 



* Tlie levolution of 1880 pravented this projoot. What I ehonld have 
done in reip"^ 'o tranBoendontol ideiJism may be Bseu by what I did in ISSO 
ia ragard to appnrent or re-il idailism, hat oertBinly mnoh tempered liy tic 
philosophy of Ktenigabnrg. 

^ See 1st Serisa, Voia. i and 5. 

i Tho 1st SeriES of my courses was uot yet pnhlished. 
Vol. II. 19 
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Eoyer-Collai'd* The Scotch philosophy will prepare you for 
the German philosophy. It is to Keid aud to Kant that I refer 
in great part the polemics which I have instituted against empir- 
icism in the person of Locke. 

It was my duty also to he just towai-ds the empiric school, 
while combating it; it was voj duty to exhihit its share of good 
as well as evil, for both must equally exist in it. And I ask you 
whether I have not also done this 1 Have I not recognized and 
pointed out all the good that exists in the different parts of the 
£!ssay on the Human Understanding ? Have I not carefully 
produced the happy commencements of the method and theories 
of Locke, before attacking the errora into which the spirit of sys- 
tem has thrown him ? Finally, have I not re\idei-ed a proper 
tribute to his character and to his virtues ? I have done it, 
and with all ray heait ; and on this point I am sure of being 
exempt from reproach both towai*ds Locke and towai-ds myself, 
and towai'ds philosophy. In fact, philosophy is not such or such 
a school, but the common baas, and, thus to speak, the soul of 
all schools. It is distinct from all systems, but it is mingled with 
each of them, for it is manifested, it is developed, it is advanced 
only by them ; its unity is their variety, so discordant in ap- 
pe^^nce, in reality so harmoraoua ; its progress and its glory 
is their reciprocal perfectionment by theu- pacific struggles. 
When we attack without reserve a eoiBiderable system, we pro- 
scribe, miintentiouary, some real element of the human mind, we 
■wound pliilosophy itself in some of its parts ; when we outrage 
an illustrious philosopher, to whatever school he may belong, we 
outrage philosophy, the human mind, in one of its choicest repre- 
sentative. I hope that nothing like this will ever proceed from 
these lectures; for, what I profess before all else, what I teach. 



■* I have oontinunlly cited the tranalnlion of M. Jonffroy End tlia odmiroWo 
Jeoturas of M. Eoyer-Collard in Vol. 4 of the Ist Series ; and I sun happy to 
render liotnoge to hiin who was and will always be for me a rBvorod niastec, 
and ia him whom I mny now call tlie first of the independent pnpils who 
have gone foi-th from my andltorj-. 
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is not such or sucli a philosophj-, but philosophy itself; it is not 
attachment to such or such a system, however great it may he, 
admiration for such or such a man, whatever may have been his 
genius, but the philosophical spirit, superior to all systems and 
to all philosophers, that is, boundless love of truth, knowledge of 
all systems wliich pretend to, possess it entire and which at least 
possess something of it, and respect for all men who have sought 
it and who are seeking it slfll with talent and loyalty. The tiTie 
rause of history is not Hatred, it is Love ; the mission of true 
criljcisni is not only to point out the too real and too numerous 
extravagances of philosophical systems, but to pick out and dis- 
engage from the midst of these errors the truths which may and 
must be mingled with them, and thereby raise the human reason 
in its own eyes, absolve philosophy in the past, embolden it, and 
illumine it in tlie future. 

I cannot part with you, gentlemen, without thanking you for 
the remarkable zeal, honorable to yourselves and encouraging to 
me, which you have exhibited during tlie coui-se of these lectures. 
Engaged in discussions, the length and dryness of which could 
have been spared you only at the expense of scientific rigor, 
your attention and kindness have never for a moment been want- 
ing. I beseech you to pi'eseri'e them both for me : I shall have 
need of them next year in the exposition and profound discussion 
of the consequences of tlie philosophy of Locke, that is, of all the 
systems which have been produced by this rich and fi-uitful sen- 
sualistjc school in the eighteenth centuiy, the father and first 
monument of which you now understand. 
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character, and ennoble Itaelieait Thla vork niil tie perused tilth pieaeure and prodLand «e 

abundant mat«ria1, and which cannot fall to be ejtceediogly InCeresting and enilnently useful. "— 
Farmed' and Mechamc. 
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